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Uniform Sales Note A Significant Development 


HE uniform sales note recently 

agreed upon between the Con- 
verters’ Association of New York, rep- 
resenting over one hundred merchants 
engaged in that particular line of busi- 
ness, and the Fine Cotton Goods Ex- 
change of New Bedford and the Fall 
River Cotton Manufacturers’ Asocia- 
tion, is probably the most significant 
step toward what may be called “ col- 
lective bargaining” between associa- 
tions of merchants and manufacturers 
often having diametrically opposed 
theories, viewpoints and principles in 
their daily business transactions. 

It is significant, firstly, because dur- 
ing the year and a half consumed by 
the negotiations many unforeseen diffi- 
culties were injected into the situation 
by Governmental control of transporta- 
tion embargoes on shipping, strikes, 
priorities, allocation of supplies, epi- 
demics, migration of help into war sup- 
ply industries, short-handedness and 
all around difficulties in obtaining sup- 
plies and other delays against which 
every contract but hazily provided, and 
secondly because when this contract 
was finally consummated, the cotton 
mills represented by the New Bedford 
and Fall River Associations were in 
a technically strong position because of 
the shortage of merchandise and the 
steadily corresponding rise in prices. 

In fact the situation was such that, 
had the mills cared to take ruthless 
advantage of the situation, they were 
in a position to dictate any terms with 
individual merchants in need of their 
product, or, as an alternative, offer them 
the nebulous old contract heretofore in 
force which did not cover the contin- 
gencies of trading with any degree of 
reliability. There were so many differ- 
ent contracts in use that those trading 
with each other were compelled, if they 
wanted to conduct their business pro- 
perly, to constantly bear in mind these 
various and varying trade agreements; 
however, the spirit of give and take, 
fair play and honorable compromise 
was ever present, and made possible 
this uniform contract which has been 
accepted by the merchants and manu- 
facturers involved. 


Outstanding Features 


There are three outstanding features 
in this contract, one is coritained in 
the contingency clause, another the 
clause which permits cancellation by the 
seller when there is default in payment 
of any invoice and the last but not least 
the arbitration clause. 


. ~ . . . . 
The contingencies are divided into 


two clauses. The first comprises such 
as arise when the mill is not at fault 
and which are caused by occurrences 


* Bear Mill Mfg. Co., New York. 


A Great Step Towards Adjusting Re- 
lations Between Buyer and Seller 


By Charles 


over which it has no control; in that 
event the mill is not penalized, as in- 
dicated by the following quotation, 
“Provided that if such delay in de- 
livery of any installment shall be more 
than thirty days beyond the due de- 
livery date, the aforesaid undelivered 
installment of the contract may be can- 
celled by the buyer by a written notice 
delivered to the seller within five days 
after the expiratien of said thirty 
days.” It must be emphasized that the 
punishment of the mill, if it may be so 
called, only applies to one definite un- 
delivered installment, leaving the 
of the contract in force. 


rest 


On the other hand, if the default in 
delivery of any installment by the seller 


Bernheimer* 


tofore, when the mill (the seller) was 
not obligated to inform the purchaser 
of any contingencies which might 
jeopardize the buyer’s interests and 
prevent his living up to the contracts 
he has made with those whom he him- 
self sells. 


The clause which deals with default 
in payment is entirely new, and is fair 
because it insures to the buyer the priv 
ilege of paying invoices without waiv- 
ing any of his rights or “claims aris 
ing from improper or defective deliv- 
F improper 
or defective The two 


positions taken in this clause scem to 


eries or from deliveries of 


merchandise.” 


balance so well that the interests of 


both sides are reasonably secured. 


The editorial parag:aphs that have appeared for some time on this page 
will be published hereafter on the page formerly devoted to Personals, and 


the latter will be found on the preceding page 


in this issne page 21. 


This page will hereafter be devoted to feature articles that should be found 
of direct or general interest to every me nber of the textile industry. 

Mr. Bernheimer’s discussion of the uniform sales note which appears this 
week is of value not only to the particular Association concerned, but also 
to all branches of the trade, as it marks a significant step in the adjustment 


of relations between buyer and seller. 


is occasioned by an avoidable contin- 
gency then it was deemed proper that 
the seller should be penalized to the 
extent of being subjected to the risk 
of having not only the late installment 
cancelled, but the purchaser may, by 
giving written notice to the seller with- 
in five days after the expiration of 
thirty days’ delay, cancel the entire un- 
delivered balance of the contract. 

In other words, when the mill 
reason of unavoidable casualties delays 
deliveries, it does not suffer beyond the 
installment involved, while on the other 
hand, if the delay is due to 
which may be attributed to neglect, 
fault of management, etc., the mill may 
be penalized by having the entire bal- 
ance of the contract cancelled. I have 
reiterated this, and lay particular stress 
upon it, because of its fairness to both 
parties to the contract. 


by 


causes 


Provision for Notification 

Of next importance to the seller is 
the following clause: “Upon the oc- 
currence of any of the contingencies 
mentioned above the seller agrees to 
notify the buyer within ten days after 
he has knowledge thereof.” This pro- 
vision protects the merchant in that it 
enables him to calculate the delays with 
a greater degree of certainty than here- 


feature of the con- 
the insertion of 


which heretofore 


The crowning 
tract, however, is 
arbitration 
has not appeared in any of the 
the interests here 
that an arbitra 

other that may be 
this, is of doubtful 
legal validity, that is a question 
which should now be brought up, 
for it is certainly of absolutely binding 
moral validity. Furthermore, before 
long we hope that legislation will be 
enacted, at least in this State, whereby 
such arbitration clauses will no longer 
be subject to revocation by dishonestly 
disposed individuals 


an 
clause, 
com- 
contracts of 

It is 


mercial 
involved. true 
tion clause or 


written 


any 
such as 
but 


not 


Contract a Compromise 


The contract, of course, is the re- 
sult of honorable compromise; it is not 
the 
bargain would want, if it could have 
The balancing forces 
applied to secure fundamental 
decency willingness. Each side 
was willing and ready to see the other’s 
viewpoint; as a result we have 
achieved what I consider a great step 
forward toward the relation- 
ship between buyer and seller in the 


what in any sense either side to 


its own way. 
were 


and 
now 


fixing 


and permitting 
reasonably 


involved industries 
calculations that are 
tain. Amendments to this contract will, 
of necessity, be required from time to 
time, but if the spirit of give and take 
exhibited in the present uniform con- 
tract will prevail in the future, I fore- 
see no danger of our reverting to the 
old contracts, which at times have given 
so much cause for friction and 
isfaction. 


COr= 


dissat- 


Expect Co-operation 


} 
exampie 


It is to be hoped that this 
may be followed by the 
mill interests affiliated 
Fine Cotton Goods Exchange of 
Bedford and the Fall River Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association; but | 
gret to have to admit that evidence of 
such a disposition is lacking in 
some of the most influential quarters 


ma cotton 


not with the 


New 
re- 

1 
Still 


AGREE ON DYE BILL 


Certain Changes in Measure as Reported 
by Sub-Committee 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 11—The 
Senate Finance Committee has reached 
an agreement on the Longworth dye- 
stuff bill and has ordered the bill favor- 
ably reported to the Senate with certain 
changes. 


In the first place, the Committee has 
stricken out of the Longworth bill as it 
passed the House the tariff duties pro- 
vided in that bill and has substituted 
therefor duties which are now law. The 
Committee also struck out of the sub- 
committee’s bill the rider providing for 
a change in tariff on print paper. The 
Committee has also changed the length 
of time for which the law is to be 
operated from five to three years, and 
has cut down the appropriation for the 
administration of the law by the Tariff 
Commission from $250,000 to $100,000. 


Section 518 has been changed to read 
as follows: “ That it is hereby expressly 
declared to be the intent of the Congress 
in enacting this Act to build up, develop, 
and protect the dyestuff manufacturing 
industry in the United States and its 
possessions, and that cach and every 
of the foregoing sections shall be con- 
strued as to effectuate such intent.” 

With these exceptions, the bill stands 
as outlined in these columns in the issue 
of January 31. 


Dye Bill Reported 
Wasuincton, D. C., Fes 83 (Special 
Wire to TeExTILE Wortp).—The dyestuff 
bill was reported to the Senate to-day. 
The Finance Committee hopes to get im- 
mediate action on the bill. 
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THE PAPER IN 
THIS WEEK’S ISSUE 


The inferior quality of paper used for this 
week’s issue of Textile World Journal will be 
apparent to every reader. Present manufactur- 
ing conditions in the paper trade make it im- 
possible to keep on hand a large supply of 
paper for future use. So when the snow storm 
of last week, from which New York City has 
not yet recovered, effectually blocked trans- 
portation, our shipment of paper required for 
this week’s issue did not come through. The 
paper which this issue is printed on is the best 
which could be obtained in the emergency. 
We hope that our decision to sacrifice some- 
what the appearance of one issue of Textile 
World for the sake of avoiding further delay in 
our service to readers will meet with indulgent 
approval. 


THE PUBLISHERS. 





PEAK OF THE BOOM 
EALIZATION of the expected in business sel- 
dom exerts a serious or protracted depressive 

influence. It is the unexpected that produces the 
opposite result, and there was nothing unexpected 
about the latest tightening of the money market. 

The only textile values to suffer appreciably thus 
far from higher money rates are raw materials. The 
combination of the two factors has caused hesita- 
tion in the yarn and goods markets, and seems to 
have checked effectually the rise in values. If it 
proves later on that the peak of boom has been 
touched the knowledge will be received by the great 
majority of manufacturers with a sigh of relief. 

Coincident with the development of hesitation in 
primary textile markets come reports from jobbers 
and cutters that demand and supply at the retail 
end of the business are more nearly balanced than 
at any time since 1917. This end of the market will 
bear careful watching in the future, but bearish re- 
ports emanating from jobbers and cutters at the 
present time should be taken with several grains of 
salt, and with due recognition Sf the fact that they 
have not completed their purchases for the fall sea- 
son of 1920. 

The present situation is’so similar in many ways 
to that which was developed early in November, by 
the raising of re-discount rates by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, that we take the liberty of quoting a 
portion of our editorial comment on the subject at 
that time: “ The action of the Federal Reserve Bank 
is not designed to affect legitimate security values, 
ner to restrict legitimate speculation; exactly the 
opposite of this, and, if successful, it will tend to 
protract the present period of prosperity. Many 
far-sighted textile merchants will agree that a cer- 
tain amount of deflation is needed in many parts of 
this market if values are to be stabilized for a pro- 
tracted period, and there are many other industries 
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that are in greater need of the same treatment. If 
the financial doctors of the Federal Reserve Bank 
could operate upon the business body as effectually 
as they appear to have done in the case of Wall 
Street, then a short period of tight money might 
prove eventually to be a blessing in disguise.” 
* = * 
WHAT IS VIRGIN WOOL? 

yw it not for the country-wide propaganda 

that is being prosecuted by wool growers’ 
organizations in favor of so-called “pure fabric 
laws,” and the danger that their misinformation and 
misrepresentation may induce a large part of the 
public and many Congressmen to support such legis- 
lation, the movement would not warrant serious 
consideration by manufacturers; in fact, certain of 
the basic features of the movement and of the bills 
already introduced in Congress are only fit subjects 
for treatment by a humorist or a cartoonist. 

Here is one of the essential features of the move- 
ment, as elucidated by Secretary L. F. Malany of 
the National Sheep and Wool Bureau, in an address 
before the recent annual convention of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association: “ The first step neces- 
sary in order to emancipate the wool grower from 
the unfair competition is to acquaint the public with 
the fallacy in the term ‘all wool.’ The people will 
no longer be satisfied with the statement that goods 
are all wool; they will demand virgin wool and in- 
sist on a straight answer to the question.” Mr. 
Malany, in common with most other pure-fabric-law 
propagandists, seem to take it for granted that the 
term “virgin wool” is so clear as to need no defi- 
nition. However, in the Capper and the French 
bills, which are supposed to represent the mature 
judgment of the propagandists, “virgin wool” is 
defined as “wool that has never previously been 
spun or woven into cloth.” 

Such a definition would include anything from 
the longest and finest Australian warp combing 
wool to the coarsest of carpet wools or the short- 
est of pulled or slipped wools, involving hundreds 
of grades and an almost equally wide range of 
character or condition. “ Virgin wool,” according 
to this definition, may have its source in the fleeces 
of dead or diseased sheep, no matter how advanced 
the state of their putrefaction. It may have con- 
tained any amount of manure or other animal dirt. 
It may even have been infected with the deadly an- 
thrax, but it still remains “virgin wool” and as 
such is superior, according to these propagandists, 
to any variety of shoddy or the wastes of wool 
manufacture. 

We feel quite certain that, as soon as the general 
public understands these facts, they will be no bet- 
ter satisfied with “virgin wool” than with “all 
wool” clothing, and that in explaining the term 
“virgin wool” the propagandists have placed them- 
selevs in a position where they must now define the 
comparative stage of wool virginity. 

* * * 


WHERE AUTOCRACY REALLY IS 


FTER the fall of many a despotic dynasty in 

Europe historians have exonerated the nomi- 
nal ruler and have laid the autocracy at the doors 
of a coterie of nobles who surrounded the king or 
emperor as the case may be. Prime ministers and 
department heads have often been found to have 
wielded the big stick in a way which made the 
crowned head look like a novice. There have been 
notable exceptions to this rule of late but at the 
same time there have been other examples which 
uphold this contention. 


As in monarchies so is it frequently in industries. 
To quote from the remarks of the president of a 
cotton mill to a representative of this publication: 
“ Autocracy often rests not with the executive of 
a mill but with the foremen.” This is not a new 


idea, but it is a thought which is worthy of con- 
sideration and which evidently has come in for 


such consideration in the broadened plans which 
are featuring industrial reorganization. . 

Anyone who has had any experience in a textile 
mill is well aware of the disheartening effect which 
the attitude of department heads often has upon the 
initiative and endeavor of the employes themselves. 
This attitude is first evidenced when a man applies 
for a job. Standing at the gate, often in rain or 
snow, and witnessing an indiscriminate selection of 
a certain number of men by the foreman does not 
tend to instil anything but fear in the applicant. 
Later, if he happens to be one of the selectees, a 
few discouraging experiences in which his sugges- 
tions are met with rebuffs by his immediate supe- 
rior strengthen the worker’s antagonism towards 
his foreman and effectively prevent him from re- 
peating any such show of individual thought. 

It must not be assumed that this situation is due 
entirely to the foreman. The latter has often con- 
sidered any initiative on the part of the men in his 
department as inimical to his own position and has 
taken immediate steps to check it. Probably under 
the old regime such an attitude was warranted. The 
time has come, however, when the foreman must 
be brought to realize that it is only through the best 
endeavor of every member of the organization that 
the business is to flourish and that his own position 
is to be broadened. 


Indications to-day are that mill executives realize 
this fact and are concentrating their educational et- 
forts first of all upon the foremen themselves. As 
an example, there is the cotton mill down South 
which in installing Industrial Democracy spent a 
long period on the inculcation of the principles of 
the plan in the department heads before proceeding 
to instruct the workers. Then again there is a cer- 
tain association of wool manufacturérs which es- 
tablished a course in the principles of the economics 
of production for the foreman in the belief that it 
was necessary to reach them first of all. 


These are straws which show the way the wind 
is blowing. Overseers as a class are a group of 
technically trained men well equipped to take on a 
sense of responsibility if the officers of the mill see 
fit to impress this upon them. Furthermore it is 
essential to the entire organization that they be so 
endowed. In these days of unrest and of a general 
striving for some nameless thing it is imperative 
that the man with whom the workers come most 
closely in contact should be fully imbued with the 
actual facts underlying industrial production and it 
is up to all manufacturers to follow the lead of 
those advanced thinkers who are attempting to ac- 
complish this result. 


* + * 


ULL realization of the needs of the entire world 

is shown by a recent statement made by James 
Henry Thomas, general secretary of the National 
Union of Railwaymen, in England. He declared that 
the state of the world was such that unless some- 
thing was done speedily a crash would come in 
which nobody would suffer more than the workers. 
Mr. Thomas further added that the British work- 
men must work a quarter harder than before the 
war; the French twice as hard, and the German 
eighteen times harder. He also stated that the labor 
party’s difficulties arose not through the cleverness 
of the other parties, but through jealousies in its 
own ranks, 

* * + 


REVIEW of the English wool goods market 

indicates that woolen goods are much higher 
than during the war, certain cloths being quoted 
$2.50 per yard higher than twelve months ago. The 
great difficulty, the report cantinues, is to obtain 
the necessary supplies to meet the demand and large 
numbers of machines are idle because of this fact 
and the shortage of skilled labor. Manufacturers 
of woolens are said to have their output covered by 
orders until fall of this year, and in some cases are 
sold into 1921. 








Cotton Meeting at Manchester May Oc- 
cur Earlier Than Originally Planned 


Active preparations are under way 
for the second World Cotton Confer- 
ence to be held in Manchester, England, 
in 1921. It was planned originally that 
this meeting would be held in June, 
but the prospects are now that it may 
take place as early as April. Rufus R. 
Wilson, general secretary of the per- 
manent organization, will soon go to 
England to confer with Sir Herbert 
Dixon, president, and with other mem- 
bers of the executive committee, as to 
exact date and other details in regard 
to the Manchester meeting. 

The British delegation returned 
home from the New Orleans meeting 
fully convinced that adequate cotton 
warehousing, conforming closely to the 
sense of the resolutions passed, would 
go far toward solving many of the 
points of controversy that have been 
so much in evidence during past years, 
on account of the poorly prepared bales 
which Europe has been receiving from 
this country. The British spinners, 
together with those of this country, and 
with the cotton growers, merchants, 
and other handlers of cotton, will bend 
their best energies, between now and 
the date of the Manchester Conference, 
toward getting into~ actual working 
practice the warehouse principles con- 
tained in the resolutions referred to. 

Other subjects’ which the Manchester 
Conference will take up, in continua- 
tion of the work begun at New Orleans, 
will be the matter of buying and sell- 
ing cotton on a net weight basis, the 
adoption of uniform classifications and 
contracts for trading in cotton on the 
exchanges, and the establishment of an 
international bureau for the collection 
and distribution of statistics covering 
all branches of the cotton industry. 
Discussions at New Orleans made it 
clear that these are subjects on which 
large interests in the cotton trade feel 
that action is urgently needed. 

The lines of progress were definitely 
laid at New Orleans. The general 
secretary and the committees of the 
conference hope to accomplish con- 
siderable within the next year in the 
direction of carrying out the New 
Orleans resolutions. But in view of the 
size of the industry, and the many di- 
verse and widely scattered interests in- 
volved, the officials of the World Cot- 
ton Conference realize that they cannot 
go far without seeking further counsel 
and endorsement from the organiza- 
tions which compase the Conference. 
The purpose of the Manchester meet- 
ing will be to pass on what will have 
been done up to that time and lay the 
lines for further progress. 


Italian Silk Disposed Of 


Wasuincrton, D. C., Feb. 13.—Textile 
interests have wondered for some time 
what had become of an accumulation of 
some $75,000,000 worth of silk which 
the Italian Government collected dur- 
ing the war. It has just been learned, 
according to information reaching one 
of the Government departments here 
that this heavy stock acquired by the 
Italian government Was turned over to 
private buyers who have sold it to 
Swiss buyers for German account. 
Owing to the high price of silk in the 
United States textile interests have 
been wondering why the Italian govern- 
ment did not try to dispose of the silk 
in this country. 





CONFER ON HIGH PRICES 


Textile 





Men Urge Investigation Into 
Charges of Profiteering 


WasHIncron, D.C., Feb. 13.—Howard 
Figg, special Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, has issued a statement in connec- 
tion with the textile and clothing con- 
ference which was held here last week. 
The statement is as follews: 

“Causes for the present high prices, 
ways and means of correcting the same, 
standardization of clothing, and matters 
pertinent to the industry as a whole, 
entered into the discussion. The De- 
partment feels that certain facts were 
developed that will be of material as- 
sistance to them in their campaign to 
reduce the cost of living. The follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously 
adopted and signed by the representa- 
tives and presented to Mr. Figg by the 
conference: 

“*TIn view of the fact that statements 
have appeared in the public press to the 
effect that there is profiteering in the 
clothing industry, and in view also of 
the fact that the Attorney General’s of- 
fice has been conducting an investigation 
in the clothing industry in the last few 
months, the representatives of the 
several organizations assembled in con- 
férence on February 2, 1920, upon the 
call of the Department of Justice, re- 
spectfully request the Department of 
Justice, that if there are any profiteers 
in the clothing industry, the Department 
bring those against whom they find evi- 
dence of profiteering to speedy trial. 

“*We pledge our co-operation in the 
efforts to eradicate such evils, if they 
exist. If, however, the investigation 
should show that, as we believe, the 
charges are unfounded, we ask of the 
Department to make an authoritative 
statement to the public, and publish the 
facts as they are, in order to counteract 
the insinuations and accusations, thereby 
relieving the industry from the stigma 
attaching to it by such charges, as have 
been promulgated in the public press. 

“*We also suggest that a Committee 
on Co-operation with the Department of 
Justice be constituted consisting of one 
or more representatives of each or- 
ganization here represented and such 
other associations as desired by the De- 
partment; such Committee to consider 
the facts brought out in this conference 
and such other facts as the Committee 
may be able to secure and co-operate 
with the Department in such manner as 
it may desire.’ 


Committee Appointed 


“ A committee composed of one mem- 
ber from all organizations was ap- 
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pointed to confer with Mr. Figg from 
time to time and to be at his call to 
assist the Department in any way 
deemed advisable. 

“It was decided that it was very 
necessary to increase production and 
bring about more efficient distribution, 
thereby bringing the consumer more 
closely in contact with the producer and 
eliminating all unnecessary steps in the 
industry before a material reduction in 
prices could be anticipated. 

“Price stabilization was considered a 
necessary thing to bring about. This 
committee will consider ways and means 
of bringing about more efficient distribu- 
tion and increasing production, also re- 
porting all illegitimate dealers in the 
several steps of the industry. It is ex- 
pected that this committee will be called 
to Washington in the near future for 
further consideration of the subject.” 

Among the textile men attending the 
conference were: L. B. Jackson, Amer- 
ican Cotton Association; Granville E. 
Foss, National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers; Frank E. Carpenter, 
National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers; F. N. Hobbs, National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers; Paul T. 
Cherrington, National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers; A. L. Gifford, 
American Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Manufacturers; F. K. Nixon, 
American Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Manufacturers; J. J. Nevins, 
American Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Manufacturers. 


Lorraine Overseers’ Banquet 


Overseers and members of the office 
staff of the Lorraine Manufacturing 
Co., Pawtucket, R. L, held their an- 
nual banquet last week at the Turks 
Head Club, Providence. There were 
addresses by James R. MacColl, treas- 
urer of the firm; William B. MacColl, 
assistant treasurer, and Amos Crank- 
shaw, superintendent of the cotton yarn 
department. There was a musical pro- 
gram provided by a quartette. A cable- 
gram of greetings was sent to Thomas 
H. Walker, assistant secretary of the 
concern, who is now in Scotland. 


To Instal Self Government 


NortHAMPTON, Mass. It is under- 
stood that the McCallum Hosiery Co. 
is contemplating a system of self gov- 
ernment for its employes known as 
the John Leitch plan, with a House and 
Senate patterned after the national 
government and a cabinet consisting of 
the officers of the company. The senate 
is composed of the foremen. 


Latest Cable News 


Manchester, Eng., Feb. 11 (Special Cable to TEXTILE WORLD) .—Market 


more active. 
ing turnover for China. 


Increased cloth demand. Freer buying from India. 
Manufacturers extending contract lists. 


Encourag- 
Yarns 


hardening and larger business. Proposed extension of mill hours in order to 
increase production and exports strongly opposed by operatives and nothing 


likely to be done. 


Bradford, Eng., Feb. 12 (Special Cable to TEXTILE WORLD).—London 


sales opened Monday. Best merinos 5 per cent. dearer compared with Jan- 


uary rates. 


Medium and inferior merinos par to 5 per cent. cheaper. 


Fine 


crossbreds unchanged. Medium and coarse crossbreds neglected and largely 


withdrawn. 
tinent also buying in fair quantities. 


Buyers from States competing for superior merinos and Con- 


Bradford market is barely steady and 


concessions obtainable for all qualities of tops, including merinos. Business 


is very quiet. 


and crossbred yarns fully maintained except in low singles. 


Yarns show no change, Botanies being almost unprocurable 


Further sale of 


surplus Government tops today revealed steady demand at prices a little 


lower than previous sales in January. 
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WOOL SALES DRAG 


Wools Around Three-eighths Blood in 
Demand—Lower Sorts Neglected 


Boston, Feb. t1.—Government sale of 
Australasian crossbreds opened at Ford 
Hall at 3 P. M. today. There was a 
small attendance, another storm being 
in progress and a languid interest only 
prevailed. For the few lots of 58-60s 
offered there was a good demand but for 
the rest of the wools the art of the 
auctioneer was constantly brought into 
play to inveigle unwilling buyérs to take 
wools they did not want. Demand with 
any urgency ceased at wools grading 
around 56s and it was quite evident that 
buyers had no intention of loading up 
with wools for which at present there 
is little manufacturing demand. The 
best price of the sale was paid for a 
small lot of 58-60s ex. sup. free which 
brought $1.69. Greasy 58-60s ord. little 
fault sold at $1.11 and 58s at 77c. A 
choice lot of 50s sold at $1.00. 

The Cape wools offered Wednesday 
were quite inferior. There was only 
one lot of combing wool on the catalog, 
slightly kempy 64s which was with- 
drawn. In clothing Capes 64-70s sold 
up from $1.05 for short variety to $1.14 
for good clothing. Four hundred bales 
of 64s clothing were sold in four lots 
at 4lc in the grease or clean price of 97e, 
In South American combing wools the 
demand was good for the higher grades 
although prices paid were comparatively 
low. Santa Cruz combing 58-56s sold at 
92c clean; 56-58s at 86c; Punta Arenas 
high combing 56s brought 95c. One of 
the largest houses on the street bought 
largely of these wools. 








Boston, Feb. 12—At the Government 
sale today domestic wools approximating 
3,700,000 pounds were offered. It was 
another draggy sale with selective buy- 
ing. Some Vermont three-eighths blood 
clothing sold at 78c. clean basis while a 
lot ef inferior Wisconsin sold at 7lec. 
A parcel of graded low quarter-blood 
Canadian sold at 48c. clean. Original 
average 12 months’ Californian sold at 
$1.33 and average high three-eighths 
blood staple at 94c. Choice 10-12 
months’ California sold at $1.23. The 
sale throughout was without feature. 





Take Over Sibley Plant 

The Sibley Manufacturing Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., has been taken over by the 
Consolidated Textile Corp., New York. 
The Sibley mill is to be rebuilt and 
brought up to date. Jacob Phinizy is 
president of the Sibley Company. Sam- 
uel A. Forston has been elected vice- 
president to succeed T. S. Raworth, re- 
tired, 


Surplus Wool Sold 

Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 13.—The 
Director of Purchase and Storage of 
the War Department has announced 
that during the week ending January 
10, there were 9,824,140 Ibs. of wool 
sold from the Surplus Stocks in the 
hands of the Department. The receipts 


from the sale of this wool amounted to 
$4,813,511.25. 


Sales of Textiles 
Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 13.—The 
Air Service of the War Department has 
reported the sale of textiles during the 
week amounting to $280,361.74 and the 
Surplus Property Division of the War 
Department reported sales of textiles 


for the same period amounting to 
$790,352.96. 
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Annual Meeting and Dinner of 


I the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, held at the rooms of the or- 
ganization, 50 State street, Boston, last 
Wednesday afternoon, optimistic views 
were expressed by President Clark and 


other speakers regarding the immediate 
future of business. Secretary Chering- 
ton outlined plans for broadening the 
activities of the Association, particularly 
in its statistical work. Of the committee 
reports, that submitted by Chairman 
Charles Wilson of the Committee on 
Fabric Legislation attracted particular 
interest, and resulted in the adoption of 
a resolution expressing sympaihy with 
the desire of the consuming public for 
laws to prevent misrepresentation in 
sales of merchandise, but deploring ef- 
forts to make wool goods the sole object 
of such legislation, and reaffirming the 
advocacy of a misbranding law based 
upon the principles of the British Mer- 
chandise Marks Act. 

Reports were also submitted by Frank- 
Bn W. Hobbs, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Australian Wool Imports, and 
George E. Kunhardt on the work of the 
Nation4l Industrial Conference Board. 

There was an unusually large attend- 
ance of members and guests at the Asso- 
ciation dinner that was served in the 
grand ball room of the Copley Plaza 
Hotel, Wednesday evening at 7 P. M. 
It was preceded by a reception of an in- 
formal character at which President 
Clark and the officers greeted members 
and guests, and at which there was 
ample opportunity for the latter to re- 
new old acquaintances and make new 
ones. In commemoration of the fifty- 
fifth anniversary of the organization of 
the Association, which occurred October 
5, 1919, an historical booklet had been 
prepared by Secretary Cherington and 
was presented to members and guests 
at the dinner. President Clark acted as 
toastmaster and the speakers included 
Governor Calvin Coolidge, of Massa- 
chusetts, Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, 
of the Central Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, who spoke on “ American- 
ism,” and Magnus W. Alexander, of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
who spoke on the work of that or- 
ganization. 

President’s Annual Report 

In his annual report President Clark 
reviewed recent trade conditions, and 
took an optimistic view of the immedi- 
ate future of trade in wool manufac- 
tures. His report is as follows: “At 
the time of our last annual meeting we 
were passing through a period of un- 
certainty following the armistice. The 
readjustment from an average of sixty 
per cent. of our machinery on war fab- 
rics to civilian business was difficult and 
hampered by the general belief that the 
cost of materials and labor and, conse- 
quently, of prices of the finished product, 
would surely be reduced. A very con- 
siderable amount of machinery was shut 
down, with many mills running on 
short time. This reduction of output 
is clearly indicated by the falling off 
from an average wool consumption per 
month of 64,000,000 grease pounds from 
January 1, 1918 to December 1, 1918, to 
an average of 34,000,000 pounds for the 
four months following. 

“JT ventured to predict, however, in 
my annual report a demand which would 
task the capacity of our machinery to 
produce. This demand materialized in 
March and was inaugurated by the 
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quet—Optimistic Views on Near Future of Trade 


policy adopted by large factors in the 
industry who saw the necessity of main- 
taining their organization by starting 
up their mills. Extremely low prices 
were quoted, resulting in the sale of 
the production for many months ahead. 
The monthly consumption of wool in- 
creased to 45,000,000 pounds in April, 
and for the balance of the year has 
averaged 60,400,000 pounds. 

“Various factors combined to make 
this business for the fall of 1919 un- 
satisfactory in its results. The demand 
for wool to fill these orders and a lack 
of supply of the grades acquired caused 
material advances at the Government 
wool auctions. Hours of labor were 
reduced, wages increased, and strikes in 
many localities reduced production. The 
demand for goods, however, indicated a 
vast void in the supply, and when prices 
were quoted for the spring season of 
1920 there was an inevitable and decided 
advance. 

“ Strenuous efforts are being made by 
both national and state governments to 
reduce the cost of living, and we are in 
thorough sympathy with all practical 
efforts to this end, but it is well to 
realize that prices will inevitably be 
high while the following conditions pre- 


vail: (1) a demand in excess of the 
supply; (2) high taxes—federal, state 
and local; (3) lessened production 


through short hours and _ inefficiency; 
(4) extravagant living making for ab- 
normal consumption both as to quan- 
tity and quality of products and de- 
mands for higher wages to permit it. | 
anticipate an excessive demand through 
the current year. 


Abnormal Demand Likely for Year 


“The Weekly Wool Chart, published 
in Bradford, England, in its issue of 
January 8 discusses this question broadly 
as follows: So long as the world’s 
demand for textiles has to be met by 
only part of the pre-war machinery, 
it is conceivable that values of fully 
manufactured, and even semi-manufac- 
tured goods may be maintained in spite 
of any easier tendency that may occur 
in the raw material market. The rate 
at which the productive capacity of 
Continental machinery is restored to its 
pre-war standard is an important factor 
in the situation, and so far as Germany 
is concerned it is entirely a question of 
finance, the solution of which appears 
mainly to depend upon what help she 
can get from America. In France the 
task of repairing war-time destruction 
is the foremost consideration. It is 
stated on reliable authority that it will 
take two years to get to the pre-war 
level of production in that country, and 
even that is dependent upon there being 
a sufficient supply of coal. The proba- 
bilities are, therefore, that for the whole 
of this year at least there will be an 
abnormal demand upon British textile 
machinery. For the same reasons I be- 
lieve this demand will continue in the 
United States. Full and increased pro- 
duction combined with decreased con- 
sumption of textiles requiring fine wool 
will, in my judgment, contribute to 
lower prices more than any other factor. 


Improved Industrial Relations 


“Employment relations since the 
armistice have commanded the atten- 
tion of manufacturers as never before, 


and I believe there has been a sincere 
and earnest effort on the part of em- 
ployers to better their relations with 
their employes., This is a matter of 
vital importance and requires not only 
a considerable disposition but a careful 
study such as is continuously being 
made by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. The membership of our 
Association in this Board gives our 
members immediate access to its re- 
search reports on such subjects as 
Works Councils, Profit Sharing, Cost 
of Living, etc., and I commend them to 
your thoughtful attention. 


Foreign Competition Bears Watching 


“Early in the year it had been an- 
nounced by Chairman Fordney of the 
Ways and Means Committee that a 
general revision of the tariff would be 
undertaken, and our tariff committee 
previously appointed began an investi- 
gation and study in preparation for 
appearing before the committee. It has 
become apparent, however, to the legis- 
lators in Washington as it has been to 
our committee during the entire year, 
that under*the abnormal conditions pre- 
vailing it was inadvisable to attempt a 
general revision, and, furthermore, that 
with Europe in no condition to export 
goods in any quantity to this country 
for some time to come a change in 
Schedule K was unnecessary at this 
time. 

“Figures as to imports are available 
to November 30, 1919 and for the 
eleven months show that they come al- 
most entirely from Great Britain, and 
a comparison with the same period of 
1918 indicates that they have decreased 
slightly in quantity as to cloths and 
dress goods and very materially as to 
wearing apparel. 

“The present prospect is that no 
general revision will be undertaken 
until after the presidential election. 
With a return to anything like a nor- 
mal condition abroad, the present rates 
of Schedule K would be quite inadequate 
to save our home market, the best in the 
world, from serious inroads, and your 
officers will carefully watch the situa- 
tion. 

“JT wish to acknowledge the great 
services which many of our members 
have given by acting on the various 
special committees of the year involving, 
as they have, much time, investigation 
and travel.” 


Secretary Cherington’s Report 


The report of Secretary Paul T. 
Cherington was in large part as follows: 
The wool industries have not been an 
exception to the general rule prevailing 
in American industries that the transi- 
tion from a war to a peace basis has 
been swift and complete. The most 
striking features of the situation in this 
industry during the year have been 
four: (1) the gradual retirement of the 
Federal Government as owner of wool 
stocks, in contrast with its position at 
the beginning of the year, when most 
of the raw wool in the country was in 
its hands; (2) the constant demand for 
wage increases, resulting in a wage 
level substantially more than double 
that for 1914, and showing an increase 
well above that for the best available 
figures for the rise in the cost of living; 
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(3) the cessation of the production of 
military supplies and the resumption of 
manufacture of civilian fabrics; (4) the 
surprising eagerness with which the 
market has absorbed everything which 
could be produced in the way of fine 
fabrics and has bought every yard the 
mills will contract for over a period of 
months to come. In short, out of the 
very depths of confusion in which it was 
plunged by the sudden ending of the 
war, the wool industry has emerged into 
a season of large activity. 
A Timely Warning 

No serious-minded man can view the 
present situation with feelings of unal- 
loyed confidence. The records of his- 
tory all confirm the dictum of econo- 
mists that depression follows periods of 
activity. In looking at industrial records 
following previous wars, we find that in 
general the real crash has not come un- 
til the amount of new investment in 
equipment has outrun the ability of a 
depressed market to meet the accom- 
panying obligations. This record cer- 
tainly is borne out by the history of our 
industry and of the cotton industry in 
this country after the Civil War. It is 
further confirmed by the fact that the 
Panic of 1873 has been attributed to 
reckless expansion of railway construc- 
tion more than to any other one cause. 
There is, therefore, some occasion for 
caution in the movement toward reap- 
praisal of plants on inflated valuations, 
although the prevailing high prices for 
building materials and machinery may 
have a corrective effect by deterring 
new purchases and construction at the 
high levels. Over-equipment and over- 
valuation of existing equipment are not 
serious while demand outruns supply, 
but when demand slackens it is a deadly 
weight to carry. Personal stocks of 
clothing disarranged by war conditions 
will be filled before many months, and 
the spending of expanded private earn- 
ings will have lost its novelty so far as 
clothing is concerned. And, then the 
slump in fabric sales will be heavy. It is 
probable that this will come before the 
general depression develops. The wool 
manufacturer who has or can get access 
to the daily sales records of representa- 
tive retail clothing and dry goods stores 
should watch them closely. The signs of 
change should show there as soon as 
anywhere. In the meantime, the lure of 
expanded capitalization should be re- 
sisted in all its forms. The industry is 
prosperous now. Nothing but an un- 
reasoning optimism can be summoned to 
defend a belief that it never will be less 
so. 

Prinéipal Association Activities 

The Association has had a busy year 
adjusting its affairs to the return of 
peace conditions in the industry. Its 
chief activities for the year have been 
as follows: (1) the frequent considera- 
tion of hours of work and wage sched- 
ules; (2) the arrangement made, with 
cooperation from a committee of the 
American Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Manufacturers, for securing a 
supply of fine wools from Australia; 
-(3) the conference held with the heads 
of the Bureau of Standards in Washing- 
ton to consider co-operative effort in 
the investigation of certain mechanical 
problems of the industry in connection 
with the Bureau; (4) the preparation 
of a collection of samples and an argu- 
ment concerning materials used in the 
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legislation; (5) the appointment and 
organization of a Tariff Committee; (6) 
conferences with the United States 
Tariff Commission as to their investiga- 
tions applying to the wool manufacturing 
industry; (7) extended conferences 
with the Bureau of the Census and rep- 
resentatives of other government sta- 
tistical bureaus concerning the stand- 
ardization of the classification of com- 
modities in Federal Government sta- 
tistics; (8) the issuing to members of 
frequent bulletins giving information of 
importance; (9) participation in the In- 
ternational Trade Conference. A few 
of these activities ‘call for special men- 
tion. 


Work of Committees 


The Tariff Committee has been watch- 
ing Closely not only the course of im- 
ports, but also the speed and extent of 
industrial revival in Europe. With this 
end in view, a committee was sent to 
represent the Association on the Textile 
Section of the International Trade Con- 
ference in Atlantic City on October 21- 
23. This committee consisted of Messrs. 
Fessenden §S. Blanchard of the Pacific 
Mills, Chester L. Dane, president of the 
American Woolen Products Co., Gran- 
ville E. Foss of the Brightwood Manu- 
facturing Co., George H. Hodgson of 
the Cleveland Worsted Mills Co., and 
Paul T. Cherington, secretary of the 
National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers. Their report was that most of 
the textile discussion centered about cot- 
ton, but that the Belgian wool industries 
could be expected to recover soon, and 
that the textile industries of England, 
Italy, and France should follow within a 
few months, if raw material purchases 
can be financed. 


Mr. Hobbs will make to the Associa- 
tion a detailed report concerning the ex- 
cellent work done in securing a supply 
of fine wools from Australia for the use 
of the industry in this country. Had 
it not been for the activities of this com- 
mittee, the situation in connection with 
fine wools would today be extremely 
serious. 


On December 2, 1919, a committee of 
the Association, including President 
Frederic S, Clark and Messrs. Henry A. 
Francis, George E. Kunhardt, William 
D. Livermore, and Paul T. Cherington, 
went to Washington to confer with Dr. 
S. W. Stratton, Director of the Bureau 
of Standards, concerning lines of scien- 
tific research which might to advantage 
be undertaken by the Bureau in connec- 
tion with the woolen and worsted indus- 
tries. There were in all seven problems 
submitted for discussion. It was agreed 
by the Bureau of Standards that the 
problems submitted were of such a char- 
acter that they might profitably be un- 
dertaken by the Bureau. Plans are be- 
ing formulated for carrying on this 
work, 


The work accomplished by the Truth 
in Fabric Committee will be reported on 
in detail by Chairman Charles H. Wil- 
son. This committee is preparing to 
represent the interests of woolen manu- 
facturers in opposition to the various 
fabric branding measures now pending 
in Congress. 


To Develop Statistical Work 


Concerning the work for the new year, 
there are a few recommendations which 
I feel it desirable to make supplement- 
ing the work of continuing the activities 
of the past year which will carry over 
into the new year. 
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In the first I am desirous of 
expanding the statistical work now be- 
ing done by the Association. William 
J. Battison in the course of his life gave 
the Association a reputation which I 
am anxious to preserve for possessing 
full and trustworthy statistics. I hope 
that the splendid-work of Mr. Battison 
may be supplemented by the compilation 
and circulation of a greater amount of 
current material. It is my hope that 
both the Annual Wool Review and the 
monthly Import Statements may be sub- 
stantially increased in value by the pub- 
lication at frequent intervals of material 
which will permit members of the Asso- 
ciation to judge accurately of conditions 
in the industry and in the lines of trade 
connected with it. The plans I have in 
preparation for this work I shall hope 
to have in condition soon to lay before a 
special committee on statistics, under 
whose supervision I hope the work may 
be conducted. It is my purpose in ex- 
panding the statistical work of the As- 
sociation to keep it well within the field 
of our own industry. In this way it 
will not interfere with, but will supple- 
ment in a useful fashion, the admirable 
work now being done by the National 
Industrial Conference Board in which 
our Association is represented. Con- 
cerning this latter work, Mr. George E. 
Kunhardt will present a detailed report. 

A second line of work which I hope 
may be developed during the year is the 
conduct of a survey of the raw material 
situation covering not only raw wool but 
the other materials used in the industry. 
This would be in a measure statistical in 
its character, but it would involve also 
an investigation of conditions in various 
producing industries which would be 
more detailed than a purely statistical 
study. I expect to make further recom- 
mendations concerning this as the plans 
for the statistical work are developed. 

In the third place, I believe a material 
service could be rendered by the Asso- 
ciation by expanding the work already 
begun in the submitting of problems to 
the Bureau of Standards. There are 
numerous problems in technique in prac- 
tically every industry which offer a field 
for joint study. It would be strange in- 
deed if a substantial number of such 
problems did not exist in the wool in- 
dustries. 
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Report on Australian Wool Shipments 


Franklin W. Hobbs, president of the 
Arlington Mills, made a report sum- 
marizing the work of the committee of 
the Association, which, with the co- 
operation of the committee from the 
American Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Manufacturers, brought about 
the shipment of Australian wools to this 
country. This report showed that af- 
ter the resumption of wool manufac- 
ture for private consumption in the 
spring of 1919 it became evident that a 
shortage was probable in such wools as 
normally are imported from Australia. 
In a letter to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, William C. Redfield, under date 
of July 1, 1919, signed by President 
Frederic S. Clark, of this Association, 
the situation was clearly set forth with 
substantiating figures. 


The British Government, as owner 
of the Australian wools, was asked 
through proper diplomatic channels 
either to open up the London auctions 
to American buyers, to resume the Aus- 
tralian auctions, or if this latter were 
not feasible to ship wool to Boston 
from Australia, to be auctioned here 
under the auspices of the British Gov- 
ernment. The first request was granted, 
with fixed limits of quantity, about Aug. 





1. The succeeding London sales made 
apparent at once the fact that this re- 
lief alone would not suffice. As the 
opening of the Australian auctions was 
reported to be impracticable, negotia- 
tions were continued until the Brit- 
ish Government finally consented to send 
a limited quantity of Australian wool 
to Boston for auction. Mr. Hobbs’ re- 
port continues as follows: “As you 
know, they have already shipped 60,- 
000 bales, and the first sale was held 
on Jan. 21, 1920, at which about 22,000 
bales were offered. Other sales will 
follow. We believe that the prices that 
we obtained for the fine wools, for 
the supply of which our efforts were 
especially made, showed without ques- 
tion the wisdom of the action that has 
been taken. Quite naturally there was 
opposition on the part of the wool grow- 
ers, and also on the part of some of 
the wool dealers, as they feared that 
the unexpected arrival of these for- 
eign wools would depress the American 
market. As a matter of fact, the prices 
obtained in the sale referred to were 
higher than those at which any wools 
had previously sold in this country. We 
believe that the result has been such that 
every one must be satisfied that a dis- 
tinct service was rendered to the Amer- 
ican people by this action. 


“To the minds of your committee, 
the American wool growers and wool 
dealers were not subject to any more 
competition than would have been the 
case if we had been able to have normal 
access to the Australian markets. The 
only difference was that the sales were 
held in Boston instead of in Melbourne, 
and, as a matter of fact, the amounts 
available were more limited than under 
pre-war conditions. We believe that as 
a result of these sales the necessary 
wools have been obtained, and that if 
they had not been available there would 
have been a very serious further ad- 
vance in the price of wool, and, as a re- 
sult, in the price of wool clothing for the 
American people.” 


Resolution—Truth in Fabric Bills 


The following resolution submitted 
by the Committee on Fabric Legisla- 
tion, was adopted by the Association: 

“We are in sympathy with the mani- 
fest desire on the part of the public to 
secure the enactment of laws prevent- 
ing misrepresentation in statements con- 
cerning merchandise offered for sale. 
There should be no exceptions to the 
general rule that merchandise offered 
for sale ought to be presented to the 
consumer in such manner as to prevent 
deception or misleading by the seller, 
and at the same time to reduce to a 
minimum the danger of the purchaser 
falling victim to his own ignorance or 
carelessness. In this respect fabrics 
should stand on an equal footing with 
all other merchandise. 


“The so-called Truth in Fabric laws 
now before the public single out wool 
fabrics from all other merchandise and 
provide for an elaborate system of 
branding to indicate the percentage of 
raw materials of which they are made. 

“These proposed laws we oppose as 
being impracticable of execution in their 
present form, and as being entirely in- 
capable of giving the buyer of fabrics 
any protection against such abuses as 
they are designed to prevent. 


“We reaffirm the position consistently 
taken in the past by this Association: 
That the Federal Congress should enact 
a misbranding law applying the prin- 
ciples of the British Merchandise Marks 
Act which has been’ enforced in the 
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interests of the British public continu- 
ously since 1887.” 


Committee on Pure Fabric Legislation 


In November, 1919, President Clark 
appointed a committee of three members 
to consider the matter of so-called pure 
fabric legislation then pending before 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
of the House of Representatives. The 
committee appointed consisted of S. R. 
Haines, of the American Woolen Com- 
pany; Carl Vetter, of M. T. Stevens & 
Sons Company, and Charles Wilson, of 
James & E. H. Wilson, with Paul T. 
Cherington as secretary. Mr. Wilson, 
as chairman of the committee, submitted 
the following report: 

“The organization meeting was held 
in Boston, November 20, and outlined 
methods of procedure. Since this meet- 
ing the committee has met in Boston 
and in New York. It has seemed dis- 
tinctly the province of this committee 
in considering this important subject to 
concentrate on the problems involved in 
legislation proposed, as it affected the 
wool piece goods manufacturer, leaving 
to other committees those problems in- 
volving interests allied to wool manu- 
facture as well as those involved in mer- 
chandising. It is; however, clearly ad- 
visable to co-operate most cordially with 
the various other committees which have 
been similarly appointed by the Ameri- 
can Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers, the Silk Association of 
America, the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, and those of 
other associations representing interests 
affected by such legislation. 

“This has been done by the appoint- 
ment by President Clark of Mr. Cher- 
ington as member of a joint commit- 
tee representing the associations men- 
tioned, which group is to unite in draft- 
ing legislation of a sound and workable 
kind, while properly and adequately pro- 
tecting the manufacturing clothier and 
constimer. 

“There is no need to review here the 
publicity campaign carried on for some 
months past under the name of Truth 
in Fabric Law, which has now crystal- 
lized in bills before Congress introduced 
by Senator Capper and Representative 
French, as well as the still more extreme 
one of Representative Rainey, all orig- 
inating from this campaign fostered by 
the National Sheep and Wool Bureau 
of Chicago. 

“There is in this country to-day much 
loose talk about the causes for the high 
cost of living, and but little clear think- 
ing as to the underlying economic 
causes, In such a soil as this the seed 
of unreasoning discontent and criticism 
germinates, and thus the pursuit of the 
profiteer and the game of attempting to 
bring down the high cost of the necessi- 
ties of life, regardless of economic laws 
(which, thank God, are beyond the 
reach of the politicians) goes on and 
brings in its wake opportunity for per- 
sonal advertisement and selfish glorifi- 
cation of men and organizations. 

“More convincing than all talk on 
this subject are the exhibits of fabrics 
prepared to illustrate the kinds of fab- 
rics especially attacked by the Truth in 
Fabric bills. With the assistance of wool 
manufacturers within and without this 
association a complete exhibit of this 
kind has been prepared, and is, I can 
assure you, most educational. Your 
committee would welcome suggestions 
or criticism from the members of the 
association, and if there be any mem- 
bers, particularly of the carded wool 
manufacturers, who have not read the 

(Continued on page 49) 
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No. 4—A Talk with the Labor Leader 


(Copyright, 192( Trade Press Fea- 
ure eTvice, Ine ) 
oe story of American labor as it 
has progressively adjusted itself to 
he changing tutions and ideals of 
he nation constitutes a notable chapter 
1 ou renera 1st y 
V there have been many confused 
motives and obscure forces at work, 
l progre been unequal in differ- 
nt periods, it is fair to say that, taken 
a whole, the 1: r movement in this 
ountry has been predominantly Amer- 
1 in its objectives and methods. 
Especially is this true in the period 
overing the growth of the American 
Federation of Labor. The American 
Federation of Labor has insisted that its 
object was to get more money for what 
its members had to sell, namely, labor, 
and at the same time to improve condi- 
tions surrounding the workman while at 
work and give him a secure economic 


basis for his general life as a citizen. 


These are strictly American ideals. 
Every normal American wants to get 
more moncy for what he has to sell, and 
it is equally natural for him to desire 


and expect to b#tter his condition in life. 
We all do it 


tive 


Indeed, it is the distinc- 
America that find 
opportunity for per- 


glory of 
full and 
sonal achievement and advancement 


men 


here frec 


In the older civilizations men are born 
into a class and as a rule they expect to 
live and die in that class. The only way 


to advance advance 
And this 
that 


countries 


the individual is to 
the class to which he belongs. 

class 
which 
dangerous 


accounts in some degree for 


consciousness in other 
and 


seenis 


here. 


so out of place 
Hitherto it has been a fixed tradition 
of American life that one boy has as 
good a chance as another to get on in 
the world. “ From Log Cabin to White 
House” is variation of the 
Cottage to Pal- 
The rich men of today were the 
poor lads of yesterday. The mechanic’s 
the head of a great busi- 
ness. The farmer’s boy appears, a little 
of his state or a 
larger affairs of the city 


only 
general theme 


’ 


one 
“From 
; 

ace. 


son becomes 


later, as governor 
leader in the 
This also is the story of various races 
which at different periods have come in 
large numbers to America. The men 
from northern Europe, the Irish and 
Italians each their 
America mainly as manual workers and 
each have steadfastly risen to higher 
achievement until their racial 

identity is absorbed into the general life 


of the 


began career in 


levels of 


nation. 
A New Period 


We have now come to a new period 


not only in the history of American 
labor, but in the development of our 
entire social structure. Under the im- 


pulse of science applied to industry, spec- 
ialization and organization have be- 
come the great watchwords. We are no 
longer intensely individualistic, but the 
tendency is to crystallize into classes and 
cliques. The individual is in danger of 
becoming lost in the shuffle and we see 
great mechanical organizations taking 


his place as the unit of relationship and 
negotiation. 

And here emerges the labor leader, 
clothed with power and backed by force; 
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a portentous, potent figure who may be- 


come an instrument of evil or an agent 
of good. 

As a plain American citizen, without 
any axe of my own to grind or favors 
to ask, I would like to take counsel with 
this leader of men concerning certain 
matters of vital moment not only to the 


movement which he represents, but to 
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Eaton. 
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it is a fair question to ask if we may 
not discover a substitute for all this 
wasteful warfare, and develop a new 
economic and industrial system spacious 
enough to give full opportunity for co- 
operation between capital and labor? 

It is certain that a remarkable change 
has come to pass in the attitude of the 


employing class. This change expresses 
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The work of Dr. Eaton and his staff in speeding up production in the 


shipyards during the war is well known. 


Dr. Eaton subsequently resigned 


from the pulpit in order to devote himself exclusively to industrial better- 


ment work. 


all-important problem. 


He is therefore eminently fitted to speak with authority on this 
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the whole Che people are asking 


nation 


questions which he ought to hear and 
heed, and, perhaps, in putting these 
questions in simple form I may help 


towards finding their answer. 

It may seem absurd to the labor leader 
and to many who follow him, clothed as 
they are in the very climate of struggle 
and strife, but I must, in candor and 
truth, tell him that the people of Amer- 
wondering if the labor union 
and the official leader thereof have not 
outlived their usefulness? Is it not time 
the method if not in 
the objectives which have characterized 


ica are 


for a change in 


organized labor during the last genera- 
tion in America? 
Organization Has Been Valuable 


No one who knows the facts can deny 
that organization and leadership have 
been of enormous benefit to the wage 
earners of this country. The union was 
as inevitable and necessary for labor as 
was the corporation for capital. The 
individual wage earner could no 
more cope with the power of organ- 
ized capital than could a leaf blown 
from a tree find its way back against a 
Capital was blind and cruel. It 
followed the law of the jungle and de- 
voured the weak in its own class as 
greedily as it did the weak among the 
One of the greatest blunders 
ever committed by able men was the 
failure of our great creative leaders in 
industry to see that while they were or- 
ganizing and unifying the capitalistic 
factors in production to meet modern 
conditions they ought, at the same time, 
and on the same basis of cooperation, 
to have included in their organization 
the labor factors in -production. But, 
with here and there a notable exception, 
did this, and as a fesult 
was to effect its own or- 


single 


gale. 


workers. 


they not sec 
dr ive 1 
ganization and develop its own leader- 
ship. Thus a wedge was driven deep 
between the employer and employe; And 
the theory that their interests were mu- 
tually and necessarily antagonistic took 
possession of the field 

Out of these conditions grew that 
ceaseless struggle, expressing itself in 
strikes and lockouts, which has proved 
so wasteful and futile, even though it 
has in some cases resulted in great and 
permanent benefits to the wage earner. 

Now we find ourselves in a new age, 
with new ideas and ideals rapidly dis- 
solving the old fixed foundations; and 


labor 


itself in a genuine recognition of the 
human element in industry and an equal- 
ly genuine desire to associate themselves 
with their employes as working partners 
in a common enterprise, upon principles 
of justice and free cooperation. 


Employe Representation 


I do not refer to what is sometimes 
called welfare work. All the fine ar- 
rangements which are fast finding uni- 
versal adoption for the safety of em- 
ployes; for sanitary surroundings and 
proper conditions and hours of labor 
are simply good business and what com- 
mon decency and humanity demand. But 
what I have in mind is the surprising 
spread of the principle and practice of 
representative government in industry, 
or, in other words, the introduction into 
the hitherto autocratic precincts of in- 
dustry of the principles of political 
democracy. And at the same time I call 
attention to the persistent effort to sat- 
isfy the creative instinct of the worker 
by substituting for the mechanical 
method of yesterday, which made the 
man and the machine identical, real hu- 
man relationships, motives and methods. 

Added to all this is the fact that the 
level of wages is higher than ever be- 
fore and higher than is the average in- 
come of great numbers of people who 
belong to other necessary callings such 
as teaching, bank employes and munici- 
pal workers. 

Against this background we hear the 
labor leader using the same catch words 
and slogans which he found necessary 
when he was fighting for rights denied 
or ignored. And the use of force in 
strikes amounts almost to civil war at a 
time when every man ought to be at 
work; when wages are higher, hours 
shorter and production less than ever 
before. 

Is it not, then, a fair question which 
the people are asking when they inquire 
if the union and the union leader have 
not already accomplished their mission 
and if it is not time for a change in 
objective and method? The union be- 
gan aS a necessary means to an end. 
Now that the end is achieved why should 
the labor leader fight to perpetuate the 
means? It is like keeping an army on 
a war footing after peace has been 
achieved through victory. The war is 
over. Let us have peace. 

My friend the labor leader will surely 
take a fall out of me at this point. For 
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he will ask why abandon an instrument 
which has achieved such notable results ? 
And what is there to take its place? 

I think these fair questions can b« 
fairly answered. 

In the first place, I would not aban 
don the labor union; neither would | 
make of the labor leader an ‘extinct 
species. I would keep the union in a 
modified form as the general agent of 
the wage earners in advancing necessary 
remedial legislation covering such mat 
ters as woman and child labor; state in- 
surance and all similar questions which, 
through the medium of legislation, can 
affect the welfare of the working people 
of the community. And I would make 
this union the medium of publicity by 
which labor will be able always to lay 
its case before the bar of public opinion 

As to what substitute there can be for 
the‘union and the militant labor leader, 
I would advocate’ without hesitation the 
organization of each industry and unit 
in each industry on the lines of repre- 
sentative democracy. That is to say, 1 
would repudiate collective bargaining 
when it is interpreted to mean only bar- 
gaining by and through the leader of a 
national and international union and I 
would insure collective bargaining which 
shall be conducted by the elected repre- 
sentatives of the wage earners in any 
given plant with the chosen representa- 
tives of the employers at the head of 
that plant. In a word, I would abandon 
the strike, which is always war waged 
by force, in favor of negotiation by 
peaceful methods, which is a reasonable 
way for reasonable men to reach a mu- 
tual understanding and agreement. 

And the largest reason for this view 
lies in the fact that we have reached an 
age when no class can successfully ad- 
vance its own interests apart from the 
interests of the whole people. If you 
are working only for,the wage-earners 
you will do them no good and end in 
doing the rest of us great harm. If, on 
the other hand, you are working to ad- 
vance the wage earners in order to serve 
the whole people of the nation, through 
that advance you are on safe ground 
and may reasonably hope to win, Cap- 
ital is simply a form of public service. 
It draws dividends as payment for this 
service. Labor is simply a form of pub- 
lic service, and wages is what the public 
is willing to pay for such service ren- 
dered. If either capital or labor tries 
to work the public for something more 
than is a just reward for work done, 
both will fail. 








sg HE following report on artificial 
silk manufacture in France has 
been submitted to the Department of 
Commerce by Richard G. Monges, clerk 
in the American Consulate, Lyon, 
France. 

The relative scarcity and extreme high 
prices of silk and other textiles are at the 
bottom of a renewed interest that is 
being taken at present in the fabrication 
of the chemically produced textile ma- 
terial known as artificial silk. 


Origin and Development 


It was without any idea of filling a 
world demand that Audemars, at Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland, tock out his patent 
on a vegetable fiber for use in incan- 
descent lamps in 1855. In 1884 the 
Count of Chardonnet discovered the 
collodion thread which he aspired to 
place alongside of silk in the textile 
world. But not until 1895 was it pos- 
sible for the company which he founded 
to put on the market a thread which was 
denitrated and consequently less inflam- 
able. Up to 1903 the new industry, in- 
teresting though it was, was not seri- 
ously regarded in the industrial ‘world, 
but rather was considered in the light 
of an interesting novelty. In that year, 
however, the Société de la Viscose put 
on the market the artificial silk which 
until recently has been the last word in 
artificial textiles, 

On account of the substance which it 
employs (wood), the new industry has 
been enabled to adapt itself to all climes. 
Favored by groups of Lyon merchants 
engaged in-the French silk and textile 
industries, who did not hesitate to sup- 
port the infant enterprise, it has become 
widely spread throughout the civilized 
world, and is today in full swing in Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Hungary, Poland, 
Germany, Russia, Italy, Japan, and the 
United States. There are two companies 
in the Netherlands, one founded in 1913 
with a capital of 1,000,000 florins 
(florin=$0.40) and employment for 700 
workers; today its capital is 5,000,000 
florins and there are 25,000 people at 
work. The second-has just been founded 
with a eapital of 5,000,000 florins. 


Pre-War Production 


The production of artificial silk, which 
in 1902 was 2,000,000 kilos (4,408,000 
pounds), passed successively to 5,000,000 
kilos (11,020,000 pounds) in 1906, to 
6,000,000 kilos (13,224,000 pounds) in 
1912, and to 8,000,000 kilos (17,632,000 
pounds) in 1914. Germany’s production 
of this article is estimated at 5,000 kilos 
(11,020 pounds) daily; and France, when 
the new installations of machinery are 
complete and material more easily ob- 
tainable, will be capable of putting out 
some 4,000 kilos (8,816 pounds) per day. 
As in other French manufactures, the 
lack of fuel and the embarrassed trans- 
portation services are more serious ob- 
stacles than any lack of raw material. 
While it is impossible to estimate with 
exactness the total production for 1919, 
it was assuredly great, but far below the 
demand. 

The progress of the industry was 
halted by the war, while at the same time 
the demands for its products was greatly 
augmented on account of the paucity of 
all textiles. In spite of the fact that 
viscose silk is extremely inflammable 
and can not resist humidity, uses for it 
were numerous, during the war, to re- 
place other materials; and it was even 
found possible to make use of it directly 
in war work. At Lyon, a cellular-textile 
factory, serving as a plant for produc- 
ing explosives, made sacks of artificial 
silk to hold powder; and also certain 
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parts of the anti-asphyxiation masks used 
on the front were made of this cloth. 


Silks Supplement Each Other 


It is worth noting. that the increasing 
activity of the artificial-textile industry, 
far from coming into competiton wth 
that of the natural silk, coincides with 
and supplements the growth of the lat- 
ter. The production of natural silk in- 
creased from 19,000,000 kilos (41,876,000 
pounds) in 1904 to 23,000,000 kilos (50,- 
692,000 pounds) in 1906, to 27,000,000 
kilos (59,508,000 pounds) in 1912, and 
only dropped to 22,000,000 kilos (48,488,- 
000 pounds) in 1914 because of the war. 
The difficulty experienced by natural- 
silk weavers in procuring sufficient ma- 
terial and the top prices it commands, 
provide abundant proof that natural silk 
is more than ever in demand and has 
nothing to fear from what, at most, is a 
distant competitor. The artificial silk 
can not be obtained in the really fine 
grades; its use is restricted, for the most 
part, to such uses as do not subject it to 
fire and water. In short taking into con- 
sideration that natural silks can not sup- 
ply the market, the artificial silk supple- 
ments the natural product but does not 
compete with it except in the lower 
grades. 


Silk Cellulose 


At Lyon a renewed impetus was re- 
cently given to the use of chemical tex- 
tiles by the invention of an entirely new 
process, the product of which is called 
silk cellulose. This new form of cloth 
is claimed to possess a brilliancy com- 
parable to silk schappe, a remarkable 
solidity and durability, a touch similar 
to silk, and absolute imperviousness to 
water; at the same time it is no more 
endangered by fire than the ordinary nat- 
ural silks (United States patent, _ No. 
1,184,820, May 23, 1916). While the 
thread of the viscose silks is, of neces- 
sity, relatively coarse and thick, the new 
silk permits of making threads of con- 
siderable fineness, and is particularly 
remarkable for the quality of the velvets 
which can be made from it. The new 
process differs radically from the old 
processes. Instead of converting a 
thick liquid (the viscose) into thread, it 
appears that it is possible to preserve the 
wood fibres and convert them into a bril- 
liant and solid cellulose. As a result of 
this there is obtained a greater mole- 
cular concentration and a regular geo- 
metric form in the elements that make 
up the thread; all of which, it is claimed, 
greatly increases the strength and dura- 
bility of the cloth. 

A large factory for the production of 
the new textile is being projected for 
large-scale commercial production in the 
Lyon district, where such materials as 
velvets, jerseys, satins, draperies, linings, 
and other silk goods will be woven. It is 
as yet quite impossible to state, with any 
exactness, the price at which the silk 
cellulose will appear on the market. Al- 
though artificial silks can already be ob- 
tained at very advantageous prices as 
compared to natural silk, the inventor of 
the new process claims that his product 
will be able to cut still further the cost 
of chemically produced threads. 


Finer Threads a Desideratum 


Despite the fact that for years to 
come the artificial textile may not com- 
pete with natural silk, yet the producers 


of the latter must eventually look for 
advances and inventions on the part of 
chemists that may ultimately remove the 
defects now so obvious in the viscose 
silks. What is most needed is ability 
to spin a much finer thread, which is at 
present extremely difficult to do on ac- 
count of the air which is held in the co- 
agulating bath in which the artificial 
threads are formed. In seven or eight 
years, when there has been time for a 
surplus of artificial silk to accumulate on 
the market, due to the establishment of 
new plants and increased production of 
other textiles, those whose interests are 
bound up in the artificial-silk industry 
will be forced to bring about new de- 
velopments in order to enable it to hold 
its place; at that time real competition 
may be looked for between natural and 
artificial silks. 

The weavers of vegetable thread, be- 
cause of the difficulty they experience 
in obtaining sufficient quantities of that 
kind of thread, motivated, not long ago, 
a demand for the reduction of the im- 
port duty on that material, which is now 
15 francs ($2.895) and up per kilo (2.2 
pounds), including the recent increases. 
The lowering of the duty was, however, 
considered hardly justified, it being taken 
into consideration that at the last meeting 
of the Belgian Tubize silk association it 
was announced that America would ab- 
sorb 20,000 kilos’ (44,080 pounds) per 
day, if that amount could be produced, 
in spite of the entry duty of 35 per cent 
ad valorem. The prevailing opinion is 
that the barrier of 15 francs does not 
appear to be of a nature to hinder im- 
portation into France at the present time, 
in view of the fact that the French pro- 
duction must be stretched to its greatest 
extent in order to satisfy the needs of 
the home market, which is turning a 
deaf ear to sales orders from abroad. 


Determining Artificial Silk 


The following data have been made 
public as technical means for determin- 
ing the various sorts of artificial silks: 


Sulphuric acid glycerinated: 

Pure water, 10 cubic centimeters; 

Distilled water, 5 cubic centimeters; 

Concentrated sulphuric acid, 15 cubie cen- 
timeters. 

Iodo-ioduret of potassium: 
Iodide of potassium, 0.3 gram; 
Water, 30 cubic centimeters; 
Iodine in excess. 

Chloro-ioduret of zinc: 

Chlorine of zinc, melted, 1.75 
Water, 30 cubic centimeters; 
Iodine to saturation. 

Concentrated suiphuric acid. 

Chromic acid, half saturated. 

Solution of caustic potash at 40 per cent. 

Ammoniacal copper oxide. 

Ammoniacal nickel oxide. 

A glycerinated and alkaline solution of cop- 
per. 

An acid solution of diphenylamine: 
Diphenylamine, 1.57 grams; 

Concentrated sulphuric acid, 25 cubie cen- 
timeters. 


The ammoniacal preparation of copper 
oxide is prepared by dissolving the cop- 
per oxide in ammonia to saturation, then 
passing through the solution a current 
of air from which the moisture has been 
removed by passing through a solution 
of caustic potash. 

The ammoniacal solution of nickel 
oxide is prepared by dissolving 2 grams 
of nickel sulphate (crystallized) in 30 
grams of water, precipitating the nickel 
by means of caustic soda, filtering, and 
then redissolving the precipitate in am- 
monia. The alkaline and glycerinated 


grams; 


solution of copper is prepared by dis- 
solving 3 grams of copper sulphate in 
3% cubic centimeters of water, with 1.75 
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grams of pure glycerine, then adding 
enough caustic potash to precipitate the 
copper, and redissolving. 

Chemical Reactions 

There are five kinds of artificial silk: 
Nitrated silks, collodion § silks, the 
viscose silks, the acetate silks and 
gelatine silks. ® 

In calcinating a fragment of the silk 
in a small test tube, in the upper part 
of which has been placed a piece of red 
test paper (tournesol) the calcination, in 
the event that the silk is of the gelatine 
variety, will produce ammonia vapors 
which will turn the paper blue. There 
should be, further, the familiar odor of 
burnt horn. When calcinated, the four 
other kinds of silks emit vapors which 
turn the blue test paper red. 

The silk of the acetate variety, when 
treated with glycerinated sulphuric acid, 
takes on a yellow color with iodo-ioduret 
of potassium and also with the chloro- 
ioduret of zinc. 

The silks of nitrocellulose, of the vis- 
cose silks, dissolve rapidly in sulphuric 
acid concentrated cold; the cellulose silks 
dissolve slowly. All three dissolve little 
by little in cold chromic acid, and rapidly 
if the acid is heated. The three, and the 
acetate silks as well, swell up in a solu- 
tion of caustic potash; while in the same 
solution the gelatine silk dissolves rap- 
idly and completely. 

In the ammoniacal solution of copper 
oxide, the collodion and viscose silks be- 
gin by slowly swelling and then dissolv- 
ing; while the acetate silks swell without 
dissolving, and the gelatine silk turns a 
bluish violet and does not dissolve. 

With ammoniacal oxide of nickel the 
artificial silks swell without dissolving, 
except that the gelatine silk turns brown 
without dissolution or swelling. 

The glycerinated and alkaline solution 
of copper does not have any effect on the 
artificial silks even after a prolonged 
boiling, excepting upon the gelatine silks, 
which are rapidly dissolved. 

The solution of diphenylamine gives a 
net blue coloration to the nitrocellulose 
silks alone; the coloration is most in- 
tense at the end of 5 minutes and fades 
little by little thereafter. 

Care should, of course, be taken to 
make tests at the same time with silks of 
known varieties for purposes of check- 
ing and comparison. Should the silks 
have been dyed, the color should be 
taken out with hydrosulphite. 


{On referring to file No. 1546 there may 
be inspected at the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and its district offices, 
samples of unwoven viscose silk and woven 
samples of new-process silk cellulose to be 
manufactured shortly near Lyon, France.] 


Nyanza to Build Homes 


Woonsocket, R. I. The Nyanza Mills 
Corporation of this city this week pur- 
chased a tract of land comprising 600, 
000 square feet within a five-minute 
walk of its big plant and next spring 
plans to erect thereon cottage and ten- 
ement houses which will be sold and 
rented to its operatives. Lockwood 
Greene & Co. of Boston, mill engi- 
neers, will have charge of laying out 
the plants and erecting the houses. 


Employes Thrift Clubs 


Macon, Ga.—The Bibb Manufactur- 
ing Co., operating in Macon, Colum- 
bus, Porterdale, and other points, has 
launched a campaign for the forma- 
tion of thrift clubs among its employes. 
A contest will be waged to see which 
mill can secure the best percentage, and 
the rivalry promises to be keen. The 
employes of one mill have already put 
over $2,800 in savings in one bank. 
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INDUSTRIAL ART SCHOOL 


Council of Craftsmen and Manufacturers 
Pursue This Aim 

The Industrial Arts Council has re- 
cently been ee to develop ways 
and means for establishing a practical 
method of educating American de- 
signers and craftsmen At the first 
meeting, held February 10, twenty- 
nine industrial, art and educational or- 
ganizations were represented by dele- 
gates. W. Frank Purdy of the Gorham 
Co., was elected chairman, and John 
Clyde Oswald, editor of the American 
Printer, vice-chairman. 

The organizations represented in- 
cluded: Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, Architectural League of New 
York, Association of Commercial Art- 
ists, Art Alliance of America, Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York, 
Paper Cover Manufacturing Associa- 
tion, National Society of Craftsmen, 
National Society of Decorative Arts and 
Industries, Dress and Waist Associa- 
tion, National Retail Dress and Goods 
Association, Association of Manufac- 
turers of Decorative Furniture, Na- 
tional Ornamental Glass Manufacturers 
Association, American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, Greeting Card Associa- 
tion, Society of Interior Decorators, 
Jewelry Crafts Association, National 
Society of Manufacturers of U. S., Mil- 
linery Chamber of Commerce, Monu- 
mental Crafts Association, Municipal 
Art Society, National Arts Club, Pub- 
lic Education Association, School Art 
League, School Crafts Club, Silk Asso- 
ciation of America, Sterling Silverware 
Manufacturers, Society of Illustrators, 
Toy Manufacturers of the U. S. A, 
Upholstery Association of America and 
Wall Paper Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the U. S. 


Seventeenth Textile Offering 


Surplus textile list No. 17 is an- 
nounced by the Surplus Property Divi- 
sion, Q.M.D., Washington, D. C., bids 
on which will be received at the main 
office and thirteen zone offices, for 
goods “as is” at storage point, up to 
March 1, 1920. The new list includes 
duck, sheeting, jerkin lining, twill, silver 
mix and gray worsted yarns, olive drab, 
white and gray cotton yarns. 


Sixteenth Textile Offering 

The Zone Supply Surplus 
Property Division, 461 Eighth avenue, 
New York, has announced the six- 
teenth offering of surplus textiles, bids 
for which will be received at that ad- 
dress up to 3 p. m., Feb. 1. The new 
list includes duck, interlining felt, jer- 
kin lining, 
cotton yarn. 
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Shoddy Trade Studied 


An inquiry is being conducted under 
the auspices of the Pennsylvania State 
Industrial Board of the manner in which 
the shoddy industry is being conducted. 
Inspectors have been visiting the centers 
of this trade and sanitation and similar 
conditions are being made the subject 
of investigation. 


erieteaes Bids on Wools 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 13.— The 
Wool Branch of the Army Quarter- 
master Department has announced that 
| bids will be opened at Boston on Feb. 
16 for 277,000 pounds of B. A. wools, 
both combing and carding, grading 
50s and below. 
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TEXTILES IN CANADA 


Demand for American Woolen Goods 
Expected to Continue During Year 





WasuinctTon, D. C., Feb. 13.—Ameri- 
can Consul F. S. S. Johnson at King- 
ston, Canada, has sent the following 
interesting report on American woolen 
goods to the Department of Commerce: 

“Canada’s, as well as other countries’, 
demand for woolen goods is likely to 
remain insistent during 1920. The world 
is largely dependent on the output of 
American and British mills. There is 
in this country a wider call for clothing 
than at any time in the last five years. 
The demand centers on the highest qual- 
ity goods obtainable and there is an 
abnormal spread between fine wool and 
the medium and low grade. Germany, 
it is said, has come into the market for 
large quantities of the staple, and the 
wheels of the textile industry of that 
country are beginning to turn slowly. 
French textile machinery is beginning to 
assist in solving the problem of re- 
clothing the people of Continental Eu- 
rope. 

“Prices for tops have advanced very 
materially, especially for merinos, since 
November 1918 and competition of 
buyers have done much to create the 
present strength of the market. The 
exchange situation has a great effect on 
the textile trade, since the countries that 
need goods most urgently are under a 
heavy handicap in this particular. The 
future of medium and low wools is of 
considerable importance to Canadian 
woolgrowers, since a large portion of 
Canada’s clip falls under that category. 
The general opinion is that the dis- 
crepancy between fine and coarse wools 
will be lessened, but there is not equal 
likelihood that a lowering in prices of 
merinos and Botany yarns will be passed 
on to the consumer. In spite of extra- 
ordinary prices, in Canada there is a 
remarkably strong demand for the 
woolen goods of highest quality.” 


SMITH CARPET CO. BONUS 





About 5,400 Operatives Share in the 


Semi-Annual Announcement 


The Alexander Smith & Sons Car- 
pet Co. distributed the first week in 
February $285,000 among the employes 
of the mills as a bonus for the six 
months’ period just passed. The 
amount is the largest that has been 
paid out to the workers since the prof- 
it-sharing system was established by 
the company nine years ago. Approx- 
imately 90 per cent. of the employes 
of the company, or 5,400 in all, share 
in the distribution. 

The bonus is paid twice yearly, and 
the latest is the eighteenth semi-annual 
distribution. With the sum of $215,- 
000 that was shared among the workers 
in September last, the present sum 
brings the amount of the disbursement 
for the year up to $500,000. Richard 
Edie, treasurer of the company, said 
that since the bonus system was in- 
augurated over two million dollars had 
been distributed. There have _ been 
numerous wage increases granted to the 
employes during the past few years. 


Wants Knit Goods Equipment 


A letter has been received from B. A. 
Bazi Tulsi Ram, of Noranga Bad, Ali- 
gash, W. P. India, in which he asks that 
manufacturers of knitting machinery and 
other knit goods equipment send him 
descriptive catalogues and price lists. 





DON’T BLAME US 


E feel like a regular “colyumist” 

in view of the fact that sugges- 
tions are already coming in from mill 
men. O. R. F. thinks we should an- 
nounce to our readers that “Jack Card 
may loom up at your mill any day.” We 
waive all credit or discredit for this 
item. 

oss 


STEALING ARMY STUFF 


UR recollections of the so-called 

“Trade Tests” in the Army do not 
carry unalloyed bliss. To be fair, how- 
ever, we must admit that objections 
were based on the “nuisance” of these 
tests. Most victims gave credit to their 
value. At any rate, a mill man suggests 
that a modification of these examina- 
tions be used in the employment of help. 
He believes, for example, that in judg- 
ing applicants for the position of skilled 
mechanic a micrometer might be handed 
to the candidate. In his opinion ensuing 
gleams of intelligence would indicate a 
certain amount of experience. Likewise 


MILL ENDS 


‘by Jack Card 


this opening the flame blazed brightly, 
indicating that the escaping gas was 
oxygen. He believes that the iron .of 
the cask reacts with oxygen from the 
bleach and becomes oxidized to ferric 
acid. This is later decomposed and free 
oxygen is generated. The part of the 
bleaching powder thus affected becomes 
of course calcium chloride, which does 
not possess bleaching powers. 


* * * 


NOT AS EASY AS IT LOOKS 


CERTAIN sstarcher out in New 

Jersey has a wholesome respect for 
his job, especially the mechanical end of 
it. He doesn’t believe that sufficient at- 
tention is given to this phase of the 
work and to its importance. Take the 
item of temperature, for example. He 
states that the goods should be run 
through the mix while the latter is as 
near boiling as possible, and that this 
should be kept uniform. He has rigged 


up some of the boxes.with closed steam 


coils, as he has had a good deal of 


Jack Card has a nominee for the waiting list of the Ananias Club. His 
candidate is the man who first spread the impression that mill men are hard 


o “get at.” 


Jack has found them most approachable. 


Of course they’re busy men and they haven’t always an abundance of time 


to give to a caller. 


Nevertheless they are uniformly courteous and apprecia- 


tive of a visit. Jack Card wishes to express his gratitude. 


if a jig-hand were wanted, the applicant 
might be intrcduced to the dye house 
and a few pertinent questions asked. 
The idea seems to offer a partial solu- 
tion of the labor turnover. 


x* * * 


WANTED: AN IDEA 
HERES a chance for ambitious in- 


ventors! A certain mill chemist 
believes there is a fortune waiting for 
the man who produces a composition 
starch roll which will overcome all the 
objections to rolls now in use. This 
chemist has given a lot of thought to 
the starching problem and admits frank- 
ly that he does not know which type of 
mangle roll is best. He finds wood rolls 
must be taken otit and turned period- 
ically if they are to be kept in condi- 
tion; that two metal rolls in contact 
have not sufficient “give” to them to 
allow for any unevenness which may 
occur in the cloth; and that rubber rolls 
become coated with oily matter ftom 
the mix. He wonders how bakelite 
would do. At any rate, he believes 
there is chance for original investiga- 
tion along this line. 


* * * 


IRON CASKS CONDEMNED 


BLEACHERY chemist has a com- 

plaint to make against the use of 
iron-casks for shipping bleaching pow- 
der. He finds that the contents deteri- 
orate to a greater degree than was the 
case when wood casks were used. He 
has often punctured iron drums of 
bleach and has noted an expulsion of 
gas. On holding a lighted splinter to 





trouble with the size cooling off in its 
transfer from the tub. He is under the 
impression that a jacketed box would be 
even better. Then there’s the matter of 
an even “set” of the rolls. In his opin- 
ion, a great amount of harm can be 
done by neglect of this consideration. 
He has tried hard to educate his men as 
to its importance and believes that it is 
up to the foreman or his second hand to 
examine each mangle before a new lot 
of goods is run. In other words, he 
suggests that attention be given not only 
to what is to be put into the goods, but 
also to how it is to be put. Which, inci- 
dentally, is no easy job. 


* * * 


KEEP OUT OF VIRGINIA 


I“ the man who invented daylight sav- 
ing wants to keep healthy let him 
stay out of Virginia, Or, if-he must go 
there, he’d better travel incog. He's not 
popular down there; at least not in 
Danville. The employes of the great 
cotton mills there went on record as 
unanimously opposed to it. In an im- 
passioned speech one of their represen- 
tatives blamed this law for his loss of 
sleep and consequently of flesh. He said 
the sun was too hot an hour earlier to 
go to bed and as a result he never made 
up that hour lost in the morning. In 
order to get to the mill at 7 o’clock they 
have to get up at 5:30. Under the day- 
light saving law that means 4:30. “How 
would you like to get up at 4:30?” 
pleaded one of the victims. “It’s all 
right for city folks to get up at 7 instead 
of 8, but we talk a different language 
down here.” 
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Walter H. Paige, formerly treasurer 
and manager of the Page Manufacturing 
Co., New Bedford, Mass., has become 
associated with Henshaw & Sanders, cot- 
ton brokers,. Providence and New Bed- 
ford, 


Robert P. Perkins, of New York City, 
president of the Bigelow-Hartford Car- 
pet Co., Thompsonville, Conn., has sub- 
scribed to $110,000 worth of stock of the 
new national bank to be started in 
Thompsonville. Superintendent John W. 
Pierce of the Bigelow-Hartford com- 
pany’s plant is one of the organizers of 
the bank, which will have a capital of 
$500,000. 

Allen F. Johnson, who recently re- 
signed as president of the Exposition 
Cetton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., will become 
associated with the Consolidated Textile 
Corporation on February 16. Mr. John- 
son will be operating head in charge of 
the operation of all cotton mills in the 
Consolidated Textile Corporation. He 
is generally considered the ablest mill 
man in the South. Mr, Inman of the 
board of directors has been elected presi- 
dent of the Exposition Cotton Mills to 
fill the vacancy made by Mr. Johnson’s 
resignation. 


Joseph F. Murphy, treasurer of the 
United Waste Manufacturing Co., Troy, 
N. Y., is being mentioned as a possible 
selection as one of the four delegates- 
at-large to the Democratic National Con- 
vention from New York State. Mr. 
Murphy has long been prominent in poli- 
tics and is regarded as one of the leading 
members of the party in New York 
State. 


Maurice T. Fleisher, president of the 
Notaseme Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, has 
been appointed a member of the com- 
mittee on method of handling trade ac- 
ceptances, of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation, and the American Acceptance 
Council. 


George R. Wilsdon, treasurer of the 
Hope Knitting Co., Cohoes, N. Y., left 
during the week for Florida, where he 
intends spending the remainder of the 
winter. He is accompanied by his wife. 


F, H. Metcalf, treasurer of the Farr 
Alpaca Co., has received an engraved 
set of resolutions from the Federation 
of French Veterans for his kindness 
shown to the French employes of the 
Farr plant during the war. 


At the recent meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Shove Mills, Fall River, 
Mass., Fenner C. Brownell was elected 
treasurer of the company to succeed the 
late C..C. Rounseville. Previous to be- 
ing elected treasurer, Mr. Brownell was 
superintendent of the plant. C. C. 
Rounseville, Jr., who assumed the duties 
of treasurer upon the death of the treas- 
irer was elected assistant treasurer of 
the corporation. 


Henry S. Grove, president of the 
\rgo Mills Co., Gloucester City, N. J., 
has gone to Southern Pines, N. C., 
where he will spend seyeral weeks. 


William A. Mitchell, agent of the 
Massachusetts Mills, Lowell, Mass., has 
arranged for classes for more than 
200 of the employes of the mill in 
Americanization work. They have 
agreed to remain an hour after work 
four days each week and public school 
teachers will be the instructors. 


Friends in the cotton industry of John 
Milliken Parker, New Orleans cotton 
merchant, and all lovers of clean poli- 
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tics will rejoicé to know that he has 
finally succeeded in smashing the so- 
called “Behrman machine” in Louisi- 
ana and has won the Democratic nomi- 
nation for Governor, which is equiva- 
lent to election in that State. As a cot- 
ton planter, cotton shipper and former 
president of the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange Mr. Parker has been promi- 
nently identified with the industry for 
many years, and at the recent World 
Cotton Conference in New Orleans he 
was chairman for the cotton merchants’ 
class and took an active part in the pro- 
ceedings. He was the nominee of the 
Progressive party in 1916 for Vice- 
President. He is exactly the type of 
business man who is so badly needed in 
State and National politics to-day, 


A number of prominent Rhode Island 
textile manufacturers have just been 
named members of the committee 
which will have charge of the campaign 
to raise a $3,000,000 endowment fund 
for Brown University at Providence, 
R. I. Among the textile manufacturers 
named are the following: _C. Prescott 
Knight and Webster Knight of the 
B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., R. H. I. God- 
dard of Goddard Brothers, Henry D. 
Sharpe and Henry F. Lippitt. 


According to advices received by the 
National Association for the Protection 
of American Rights in Mexico, New 
York, Joseph E. Askew, manager of the 
San Fernando plantation of the Tlahua- 
lilo Cotton Co. of Lerdo Durango, was 
abducted on the night of February 2. 
Mr. Askew is said to be one of the best 
known Americans in Mexico. No de- 
tails regarding the abduction are as yet 
forthcoming. 


Thomas B. Shine has been elected sec- 
retary of the Hope Knitting Co., Co- 
hoes, N. Y., to succeed the late Michael 
J. Powers, deceased. Mr. Shine has 
been connected with the Hope Mills ever 
since his graduation from college and 
for several years he has been assistant 
superintendent, which position he now 
holds. He is a son of James H. Shine, 
president of the company. 


A. C. Pearson, who has just returned 
to the United States from a visit to 
England, France and Italy as a member 
of the Government committee on for- 
eign relations and who gained some in- 
side facts on business and financial con- 
ditions among the Allies as a result of 
conferences with the financial heads of 
the three countries, stated at a meeting 
of manufacturers at Gleversville last 
week that the American manufacturer 
must prepare to meet European competi- 
tion in from two to three years. 


Mrs. Alvin Hunsicker, the wife of the 
president, vice-president and _ general 
manager of the Standard Textile Prod- 
ucts Co., of this city, operating a num- 
ber of textile mills in various parts of 
the country, died last week at her home 
at Weehawken, N. J. She was widely 
known in Philadelphia musical circles as 
Helen Boice Hunsicker, where she had 
been a prominent soprano soloist for 
many years. 


Henry Ashworth of Ashworth Bros., 
card clothing manufacturer of Fall 
River, Mass., is making a trip through 
the South. He was in Columbus, Ga., 
on last Monday, accompanied by their 
Atlanta representative, Jack Horner. 


“Philip C. Wentworth, treasurer of the 
National Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 


R. L., is now making a three weeks’ trip 
through the South, visiting all of the 
leading textile centers in that section in 
the interest of his company. 


John Fisler, of Yewdall & Jones Co., 
worsted spinners, Philadelphia, and 
vice-president of the Manufacturers’ 
Club of that city, is now spending some 
time in Florida. 


George Cocker, of the Cocker Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C., 
was a visitor in Philadelphila this past 
week, visiting his numerous friends in 
this city, where he was formerly lo- 
cated. 


Congratulations are tendered William 
H. Porter, of T. J. Porter & Sons, Phil- 
adelphia, of the occasion of his mar- 
riage, Saturday, February 7, to Miss 
Mary Snowden, of Media, Pa. 


William G. Davidson, of William G. 
Davidson & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, wool 
dealers, has purchased the famous “ Fol- 
ly Farms,” at Abington, Pa., the stock 
breeding farm conducted by the Elkins 
estate. The purchase includes 175 acres, 
and it is understood Mr. Davidson will 
continue the property as a stock breed- 
ing farm. 


James F, Quinn, for more than six 
years overseer of the finishing depart- 
ment at the Saranac Mills, of the 
American Woolen Co., at Blackstone, 
Mass., has resigned and taken a posi- 
tion as salesman and demonstrator with 
the United States Oil and Supply Co., 
at Providence, R. J. He was the re- 
cipient of a purse of gold from em- 
ployes at the Saranac Mills last Satur- 
day prior to his leaving for his new po- 
sition. 

Frank W. Emmerson, who has been 
agent of the Moosup (Conn.) Mills of 
the American Woolen Co., for several 
years, has resigned that position. A suc- 
cessor has not been appointed as yet. 


H. H. Baker of Griffin, Ga., has been 
appointed general manager of the Beaver 
Cotton Mills, of Thompson, Ga., and has 
already assumed active management of 
the Beaver properties. He was general 
superintendent for the Griffin Manufac- 
turing Co. for four years. George H. 
Redmond succeeds Mr. Baker at the 
Griffin mills, 


Charles T. Wilde, superintendent of 
the Brightwood Manufacturing Co., 
North Andover, Mass., is a candidate 
for election to the school committee of 
that town. He seeks to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation because of the 
removal of William E. Helliwell, promi- 
nent mill man, from the town to Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Frederick Carter, for a number of 
years superintendent and overseer of 
weaving at the plant of the Chepachet 
(R. I.) Woolen Mill and later overseer 
of weaving at the Glengarry Woolen 
Mill at Whipples, R. I., died last week 
in a private hospital at Pawtucket. He 
was 48 years old and a native of Black- 
stone, Mass. His wife, three daughters 
and five grandchildren survive. Mr. Car- 
ter had made his home in Pascoag for 
the past few years. 


George W. Greenaulch has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the 
Erie Mills, of the Moore & Tierney Co., 
at Cohoes, N. Y., to succeed the late 
John J. Tierney, whose death occurred 
recently. Mr. Greenaulch, who is a 


brother-in-law of James Tierney, treas- 





urer of the company, has been connected 


with the Erie Mills for many years 
and was assistant superintendent for the 
past several years. 


James A. Garvin, superintendent of 
the Harmony Mills, Cohoes, gave an in- 
teresting talk on “ Production” to the 
employes of the yard and mechanical de- 
partments at a banquet last week. Agent 
John A. Perkins also addressed the * 
gathering. E. B. Tifft, overseer of spin- 
ning, acted as toastmaster and W. R. 
Bice, property manager, led the singing 
of popular songs. 


G. A. Franklin has resigned as super- 
intendent of Riverside and Toxaway 
Mills, Anderson, S. C., and has become 
superintendent of the Sibley Manufac- 
turing Co., Augusta, Ga. 


Sympathy is tendered Thomas J. 
Firth, who recently resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Overbrook Carpet Co., 
Philadelphia, on the death of his wife, 
on Monday, Febraury 2. Mr. Firth has 
been confined to the Jefferson Hospital 
for several weeks past, due to a nervous 
breakdown, and his wife had been stay- 
ing there with him, when she was taken 
ill with pneumonia. 


Joseph Bennett, superintendent of the 
Windsor Print Works, North Adams, 
Mass., was host at a complimentary din- 
ner at the Berkshire Club to the Wind- 
Sor Choristers. The latter organization 
is composed of employes of the Wind- 
sor plant. 


William Kreuger, superintendent of 
finishing for the Louis Walther Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, has severed his con- 
nection with that company. He was suc- 
ceeded by George R. Krause who comes 
from Forstmann & Huffmann Co., Pas- 
saic, N. J. 


Percey Simmons has accepted the po- 
sition as superintendent for the Potter 
Knitting Co., Springfield, Mass. He was 
formerly employed as superintendent for 
the E. Z. Waist Company, Bennington, 
Vt. 

J. H. Davenport has accepted the posi- 
tion as overseer of dyeing for the 
Somerville Manufacturing Co., Somer- 
ville, Conn. He comes from Camden, 


Me. 


Edward Magner has resigned his posi- 
tion as overseer of dyeing for the Saw- 
ver, Regan & Co., Dalton, Mass. 


Mrs. Rhea Benjamin, forelady of the 
finishing department of the Jenckes 
Spinning Co., Pawtucket, R. I., has re- 
signed her position with that firm. Prior 
to her departure she was the recipient 
of a purse of gold, the gift of employes 
of the department. 


Paul Wetstein, overseer of weaving at 
the Union Mill of the A. L. Sayles & 
Sons Co., Pascoag, R. I., who has been 
dangerously ill with pneumonia, is much 
improved but it is expected that it will 
be many weeks before he will be able 
to resume his duties at the mill. 


John Poole, of Pawtucket, R. I., has 
just become associated as a partner with 
George F. and Edward F. Regan in the 
Blackstone Thread Company in that city. 
Mr. Poole will act as general manager 
of the plant. 


Thomas Heaton has accepted the posi- 
tion as overseer of dyeing for the Saw- 
yer, Regan & Co., Dalton, Mass. He 
comes from Rochdale, Mass. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


— eollapse of exchange has startled the British 
cotton world, as it makes the purchase of 


American cotton most difficult. 

“~ * om 
NV ILLIONS of dollars’ worth of business is being 
A refused by English hosiery manufacturers. 


Most mills are booked up until June. 


* * * 


— membership of labor unions in Belgium is 
now 613,500 of both sexes, as compared with 
125,745 at the end of 1913. 


* * * 


EXICAN press reports state that several Ger- 
1 mf&n representatives have arrived in that coun- 
try to buy cotton and wool in large quantities in 
order to enable mills in Gehmany to rest'me work. 


* * * 


— from Funchal, Madeira, to the United 
States were valued at $1,883,333 in 1919, as com- 
pared with $1,536,951 in the previous year. Em- 
broideries were the chief item. 

* » a 


HE British Government proposes to contract, if 
possible, for 5000 acres of flax to be grown in 
1920, in order to preserve the goodwill of the Gov- 
ernment flax factories and their products. 
s * * 


BUILDING is to be erected at the Canton 
Christian College, Canton, China, for sericul- 
ture instruction, as a result of a conference between 
the American Silk Association and the trustees of 
that college. 
* * + 


¢ «C1 TOCKINGS made of wood pulp are being 
worn by millions of women throughout the 
world,” according to a London report. This is “ old 
stuff.” Women know when they purchase artificial 
silk but are not alarmed. 
* . * 


HE industrial trend in Germany is indicated 
by the fact that great firms like the Krupp 
Company and the Siemens concern are considering 
the question of admitting employes to a share of 
the profits 
* a * 
RICES are still going higher, and faces are be- 
coming longer. Palmer says prices are coming 
down; the only thing the average man sees go down 
is his savings account. 
* - * 


N Italy, as in this country, demand centers on 
higher grade fabrics. As a result there is a fall- 
ing off of the call for low grade raw cotton pro- 
duced in India, and a correspondingly increased de- 
mand for American raw cotton. 
+ + * 


EVEN new embroidery factories have been 
started in Madeira, making the total of im- 
portant mills 38. An unusual buying demand, mostly 
from the United States, has stimulated activity in 
that industry. 
. * * 


HE revival in the use of lace on dresses and 
the fact that many of the world’s markets have 
been starved during the past five years are the two 
factors said to be responsible for the unprecedented 
boom which is taking place in the Nottingham 
(Eng.) lace trade. 
* * : 


N connection with the increasing wages in various 
industries during the past few years, it is in- 
teresting to note that the wages of the average 


worker in woolen and worsted mills in New Jersey 

increased from approximately $454.98 per year in 

1914 to $834.09 in 1918—an increase of 83 per cent. 

. * * 

7. XPORTS of wool from New Zealand in 1918-19 

totalled 258,363,524 pounds as compared with 

the previous record of 208,908,118 million in 1914-15. 

The average value per pound was more than 33% 

cents while the pre-war value averaged 20 cents or 
less. 


* * * 


A CONSULAR report from Mexico states that 
white sheeting is being manufactured exten- 
sively in Mexico, and that especial stress is also 
being laid on the production of print cloths. Whole- 
sale prices on white cloth range from 10 to 18 cents 
per yard. 
* * * 
fear fiber in China is most largely grown 
from the provinces of Hunan and Hupeh. 
There are three crops of this fiber, the first being 
marketed in June and July, the second in August 
and September, and the third in October and No- 
vember. 
» * * 


ANCASHIRE cotton mill operatives are re- 
ported to be purchasing properties on their 
high wages. 
soon own the town of Walkden. Hundreds of cot- 
ton spinners and other factory workers are said 
to be buying houses at double their pre-war value. 


* * * 


NOTEWORTHY feature of the Frankfort 
Import Fair, held there last fall, was the fact 
that paper textiles were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. It is assumed that they are losing the pop- 
ularity won during the war. An exception, however, 
was the exhibition of a large carpet made of one- 
fifth paper and four-fifths cotton. 
* + * 
ABLE advices from Bello Horizonte, state of 
Minas Geraes, Brazil, say that the state has 
sent to the United States to secure the services of 
an expert in the cultivation and production of cot- 
ton, as well as experts in other lines. They will be 
employed as traveling teachers in the interior dis- 
tricts of that state. 
* * * 
HE scarcity of goods, and the high prices obtain- 
able for anything worth while are reported to 
have brought goods out of all unsuspected places. 
For example, it is related by a dyer in Philadelphia 
that he recently received two bales of cotton fabrics 
to dye and finish. The tag upon one showed a date 
of 1912, and the other 1910. 
* * + 
ERSIAN lambskin, known commercially as 
Astrakhan, comes from the district of Shiraz; 
second grade varieties from Isfahan, and third 
grade from Khorassan. About one-eighth of the 
entire world production was formerly exported from 
Persia and came to this country via some Russian 
port. 
* . ” 


NE effect of the war on Spanish exports was to 

substitute other countries for France as im- 
portant purchasers. For example, France took half 
of the unwashed wool exported in 1913, while in 
1917 she took less than one-quarter, practically all 
the rest going to Italy, Portgual and the United 
States. 

* . ~ 
RECENT development in the reawakening of 


the French textile industry has been the estab- 
lishment of the Commercial and Industrial Federa- 


Recent advices state that they will , 


tion of Roubaix-Tourcoing, made up largely of firms 
which include practically every branch of the textile 
industry, and formed with the idea of solving the 
many questions connected with the revival of busi- 
ness in that district. 

* * * 


ELP! News report from St. Clairsville, Ohio 

says that a demand for more work was pre- 
sented by the drivers at the mines of the Cambria 
Collieries. They were able to put in only part time 
because of a shortage of cars at the mines, thus re- 
ducing their earning powers. They therefore re- 
quested they be given other work so as to complet: 
a full day. That’s the proper spirit. 

> * * 


LL the Government flax factories in the Selby, 

Peterborough and Suffolk districts of Eng- 
land have -been purchased by J. C. Nixon of Belfast, 
according to the American Chamber of Commerce in 
London. The report called attention to the extension 
of flax production during the war by Government aid 
until the total acreage reached 12,000 as compared 
with 400 before the war. 

* * . 


COMPARISON between the trade of the 

United States and that of Great Britain with 
the Far East for 1918, reveals the fact that the total 
imports into this country from ten countries in that 
section totalled $819,896,816, as against $789,029,930 
into Great Britain, while our exports to those coun- 
tries amounted to $411,997,412, as against $457,025,- 
225 from Great Britain. 

. * . 


STRONG hint for Uncle Sam’s income tax col- 

lectors was given in a report from Canada that 
an illiterate Austrian, employed as a laborer in a 
steel foundry had been fined for turning in a false 
income tax report. He had declared on his state- 
ment that his. earnings during 1918 were $2,000. 
The foundries’ office showed that he had earned 
$5,527.39 in that year. We are willing to believe that 
Canada has not a monopoly in this. 

.  - 


UNIVERSAL commercial museum will be 

opened in Paris, forming a permanent sample 
of the markets open, by which foreign buyers can 
come rapidly into touch with the products of French 
industry. The enterprise was recently inaugurated 
by a banquet. Extensive and well arranged ex- 
hibition rooms will be maintained, with every facility 
in the way of telephones, typists, messengers, and 
motor service. Many branches are planned to be 
opened abroad. Two have just been started in 
Roumania and Serbia, while a third will soon be 
opened in Spain. 

* * * 

NATIONAL census of all industries in this 

country, it is announced, will be taken start- 
ing March 1, 1920. The country has been divided 
into 589 districts with 1200 men required to make 
the count. Ninety-eight special agents from the 
Washington office will be in charge of the headquar- 
ters in the various states. Complete figures will be 
compiled covering the industries, so as to show the 
economic situation of the country. The number of 
workers, with the hours of labor, and the wages 
paid, will be listed. There are now about 400,000 
manufacturing plants listed by the Census Bureau. 
Men only will be employed to take the census, and 
former service men will be given a preference for 
this work. It is also stated by Wm. L. Rogers, 
Director of the Census, that hereafter the industrial 
census will be taken every tw@ years instead of at 
the time of the usual population census every ten 


years. 
























Knit Goods, Feb. 21. 


TECHNICAL SECTION 


This section features Power & Engineering and Wool Manufactures, Feb. 7. 
ufactures, Feb. 14. 


Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing, Feb. 28. 


Cotton Man- 


Recent Improvements in Cotton Machinery 


Ts past year has continued to dem- 
onstrate that the world had been 
wasting its substance on war since 1914. 
lhe present demand for cotton goods is 
much greater than the supply, and pro- 
duction cannot overtake consumption 
for some time to come. In important 
textile centers of Europe, many of the 
actories are destroyed and _ several 
years must elapse before the industry 
is fully re-established. In the mean- 
time we shall be called upon to assist 
in furnishing textiles for immediate 
use. 
During the past year there has been 
a great increase in foreign demand and 
inquiry for American cotton machinery. 
Following the Cotton Conference in 
New Orleans last October a number of 
representatives from Europe, China and 
Japan visited some of our New Eng- 
land cotton mills, and cotton machinery 
shops. Many of these gentlemen ex- 
pressed admiration of our modern mill 
engineering and machinery equipments. 
A very few years ago American cotton 
machinery was practically unknown in 
China or Japan; at the present time, 
however, the demand is very active; 
both countries are investing heavily in 
new cotton mills. Some of these mills 
are already on full production and giv- 
ing satisfactory results. It is the unani- 
mous verdict of the Chinese and Jap- 
anese manufacturers that American cot- 
ton machinery is superior in point of 
implicity of design and excellence of 
workmanship. 

Coincidently China is increasing cul- 
tivation of cotton for her own use and 
for the Japanese and American market. 
China cotton is of short staple and has 
a woolly feel, is very strong, and is suit- 
thle for the coarser numbers of yarn. 
The machinery exported to Japan and 
China is specially adapted to handle 
short staple cotton. 


Working Toward Simpler Machinery 


Much has been accomplished in re- 
cent years in the way of standardization 
of parts. All departments of machinery 
manufacture are now highly specialized. 
Textile machinery has undergone a re- 
fining or boiling down process having 
in yiew greater simplicity, accuracy and 
precision, all of which tend to higher 
efficiency in operation. 

A complicated machine which calls 
for maximum skill and attention on the 
part of the operative for maximum pro- 
duction is not a desirable mechine from 
the manufacturer’s point of view. He 
much prefers a machine that will give 
maximum production with.a minimum 
of attention. 

Our mechanical textile engineers are 
constantly engaged in experiment and 
research with a view to increased effi- 
ciency in machinery and consequent re- 
duction in labor cost. Many and vari- 
so-called improvements and _pat- 
ented inventions appear from time to 
time, but any invention which entails 
additional complicated mechanism is 
liable to failure. Granting even that 
the invention accomplishes the purpose 
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Efforts Devoted to Increasing Pro- 


duction—Very Few Radical Changes 
By Charles Mills 


for which it was designed, if the addi- 
tional necessary mechanism calls for 
greater intelligence, care and attention 
on the part of the operative, it is not a 
practical success in the mill and will 
not be generally adopted on its merits. 
Complications appear, and frequently 
disappear, but simplicity survives. 

The process of elimination is con- 
tinuous and those who are engaged in 
mechanical textile engineering and re- 
search realize that there is still room 
for improvement in design and manu- 
facture of machinery. Comparing the 
results one year with ‘another, it may 
be that little difference appears to the 
casual observer, but as between the 
product of today and that of ten years 
ago, the improvements in detail that 
have been evolved are obvious. Im- 
provements in construction may not have 
been of a very radical nature but they 
have involved changes—in some cases 
revolutionary—in methods and means 
of manufacture in foundry and machine 
shop. 

“We are working our way from com- 
plexity to simplicity and the last thing 
to be discovered is the obvious.” This 
aphorism is of universal application and 
accurately fits present conditions in the 
cotton machinery industry. It is only 
by “ working our way” that we develop 
anything of value or get anywhere. 
Ultimate simplicity, or the obvious, may 
seem elusive, but there is at all times 
something tangible ahead that we must 
work for. 


More Powerful Opening Machinery 


The scarcity of transportation facili- 
ties caused by the war has necessitated 
a reduction in cubic contents of the 500 
Ib. bale of cotton. Practically all bales 
for shipment by rail or water -or both 
must be hard compressed. Many picke1 
room equipments were found inade- 
quate for the proper opening of the 
hard compressed stock. More power- 
ful machinery immediately became a 
necessity, 

This situation was well met by our 
machinery manufacturers by the intro- 
duction of improved bale breakers and 
openers of greater power and higher 
efficiency. At the present time, not- 
withstanding that the bale is hard com- 
pressed, the operations of breaking up 
and opening are performed with less 
injury to the stock. The improved 
opener delivers the stock in much bet- 
ter condition to the lappers. 

It has long been customary to depend 
almost entirely on thorough “ beating” 
to produce clean laps, but in recent 
years there have been numerous demon- 
strations of the fact that too much beat- 
ing injures the staple, and produces 
weak yarn. For this reason many of 
the mills have reduced the number of 
beating processes by eliminating the in- 
termediate picker. They are enabled to 


do this more readily on account of the 
greater cleaning power developed in the 
improved opener. 

Some attention has been given to the 
question of cleaning stock and form- 
ing laps by means of air blast, instead 
of beating. Not much has been accom- 
plished in a practical way as yet, but 
“it has been experimentally demonstrated 
that it is possible to make a clean, even 
picker lap without the aid of the beater. 
We hope to learn of further develop- 
ments in this line. 


Improved Card Stripping 


The introduction of card stripping de- 
vices goes on apace. The latest devel- 
opments in the art of stripping have 
shown a further saving in labor cost, im- 
proved condition of strips as delivered 
to the waste room, and convenience in 
applying the cylinder grinding roller 
without removing the stripping mechan- 
ism from the card. 

The current year will see many new 
installations of strippers at work. The 
days of stripping by means of the ex- 
posed stripping roller are gone by. The 
benefits derived from a dustless atmos- 
phere in the card room are unquestioned, 
and the item of labor cost is of sufficient 
importance these days to warrant inves- 
tigation into the merits of new methods 
and means of stripping. 

In the lines of roving, spinning and 
twisting machinery there have been no 
radical_changes in design or special im- 
provements in construction during the 
past year. At the present time machin- 
ery builders are necessarily devoting 
strenuous effort to the development of 
ways and means of increasing produc- 
tion on lines already tried out and ap- 
proved. For this reason we can hardly 
expect that any radical changes or im- 
provements will appear on the market 


during the next year or two. 
Development of Waste Industry 


Industry in cotton waste manufacture 
continues to grow, as is evidenced by 


the increasing demand for waste ma 
chinery. As manufacturers become 
more familiar with the markets for 


waste goods, they realize that there is 
a wide field for the development of the 
waste industry, and that the necessary 
special machinery is already highly de- 
veloped and in operation on an increas 
ingly large The mills that have 
been engaged on various lines of waste 
goods during the last have 
been very successful 

The most plentiful thing in sight in 
every country on earth at the present 
moment is work that needs to be done. 


1! 
scale. 


f< Ww 


years 


There is more or less confusion and de- 
lay in getting harnessed up. In our 
own country at least we believe we shall 
things straightened out during the 
coming year. The workers are getting 
into their stride. Like the proverbial 
beaver the real workers are shy but 
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already busy damming the streams of 
war waste. The slackers that show up 
under the search-light will eventually 
either have to join the procession or the 
discard, 


In spite of some sinister attempts to 
obstruct industry, production must go 
forward. It needs no demonstration 
that consumption minus production 
equals H. C. L. plus starvation. 

Although not all of our mills have 
reached full capacity, production of 
standard goods is on the increase, and 
the outlook is hopeful. 


Many new cotton mills are under con- 
struction and others are projected. New 
and interesting ideas are embodied in 
the latest mill design and construction 
which it is believed will greatly facili- 
tate the handling of stock from the bale 
to the card room. 
devices incorporated in mill design are 
not so common as in machinery equip 
ment, and departures will be 
watehed with a good deal of interest 


Special labor saving 


new 


- Heavy Demand for Machinery 


At the present time the demand for 
cotion machinery is far ahead of manu 
facturing capacity. Machinery builders 
are enlarging their foundries and ma- 
chine shops with a view to substantial 
increases in production. 

The cotton mills of New England are 
on our 
demand 


workers 


The 


largely dependent for 
foreign-born population. 


for workers is on the increase. It seems 
evident that in most cases our labor 
troubles are largely due to ignorance of 
our language and customs. Much at- 


tention is being directed to this phase of 
the subject of immigration 
tial that every foreign immigrant should 


It is essen- 


have easy and immediate access to or- 
ganized help in learning our language 
as the foundation which build 
American citizenship, and foster friendly 
feeling towards our institutions, The 
foreign agitator anc teacher of sedition 
and anarchy has had every facility for 
spreading his vicious doctrines unhind 
ered until reecntly. 


on to 


It is difficult for sympathetic Ameri 
can citizens to mingle socially with the 
forcien-born on account of difference in 
language and customs. Also many dif 
ficulties occur in our factories owing to 
the fact that the operatives do not un 


derstand what is said to them by the 
foreman or overseer. We know that 
there are,many well educated forcien 


workers in our factories who are willing 
and to learn our language 
These men and women are obliged to 
hang together tor social intercourse and 
entertainment, just as there are groups 
of Americans in some foreign cities of 
our acquaintance who keep together so- 
cially because they are not familiar with 
the language of the country. 

To any good American it is unthink- 
able that innumerable foreign f 


anxious 


tam- 
ilies arrive in this country with a feel- 
ing of antagonism towards everything 
American. The truth is just the re- 
verse of this. 
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SHIPPING 


facilities at the present time are questionable. A 


barrel of dyestuffs in your plant is worth ten on 
an order blank when you really need it. 


NATURAL DYES 


Production in large quantities by our four big plants situated in_ 
different localities—each one a centre of distribution—greatly 
facilitates shipments. 


A standardized range of colors and modern research laboratories 
assures you of dependable quality and service. 


Consider our organization part of your own. Call on us at any 
time for quotations or assistance. 
















J.S. YOUNG & COMPANY 
EXTRACT MANU FACTURERS 


The J S Young Company, Baltimore, Md. GENERAL OFFICE J S. Young & Company, Shrewsbury, Pa. 
Logwood H Quercitron and Flavine 
J S. Young & Company, Hanover, Pa. A N OV E R, PA ¢ H. E. Young & Company, Inc., Charlottesville. Va. 


Quercitron and Sumac Oak Bark Extracts 
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Stages of Its Development 
Within the Cotton Boll 


By Daniel 


HE stage of growth of the_cotton 

boll at which the cotton fiber be- 
gins to take form, and the gradual de- 
velopment of the fiber within the boll, 
have probably been carefully studied 
by botanists interested in the cotton 
plant and it is possible that photo- 
graphs have been published showing 
this wonderful evolution of fiber from 


E. Douty* 


duced for the information of those who 
might be interested. . 

The entire series from the blossom to 
the open bolls was collected from a 
cotton field near Memphis, Tennessee, 
at the time the special trains from the 
World’s Cotton Conference, at New 
Orleans, stopped there. Beautiful blos- 


soms and dry, fluffy, completely open 





Microphotographs by Frances C. Hall. 


Fig. 1—Microphotographs Showing Evolution of Cotton Fibers. Numbers Corre- 
spond on Bolls Shown in Fig. 2 


viscous liquid. We do not happen to 
know where the information has been 
published, and feel reasonably sure 
that it is not at present available to the 
readers of Textire Worip JouRNAL. 
Therefore, without any claim to origi- 
nality or as a contribution to the 
knowledge of the cotton plant, the 
micro-photographs of Fig. 1 are repro- 





* General Manager, United States Condi- 
tioning & Testing Co., New York. 


bolls with all the intermediate stages 
made the field a most interesting sight 
to anyone not familiar with the grow- 
ing of cotton. 

The micro-photographs are of the 
same magnification (500 diameters) 
and the widths of the fibers in the 
various stages are comparable. The 
numbers correspond to the numbers of 
the bolls shown in Fig. 2 and the fibers 
were taken from the bolls from which 
this photograph was made. 


ey 
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Growth of the Cotton Fiber 
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No. 1. Contained no trace whatever 
of any fibrous formation and was filled 
only with a viscous, syrupy fluid. The 
blossom had just fallen. 

- No. 2. Shows the beginning of the 
fibrous growth. The fibers are flat and 
quite broad, 1-16 inch in length, im- 
bedded in a thick, sticky liquid. There 
is no evidence of.any lumen or tube 
through the center. 

No. 3. Same as 

much 


No. 2, with fibers 
larger and about % inch long. 


No. 4. Fibers about % inch long, no 
mark of lumen and wet but easily 
separated. 


No. 5. Flat fiber, much narrower, 
¥ to % inch long, just beginning .to 
show lumen and slight indications of 
twist; wet but easily separated. 

No. 6. Flat fibers, 34 inch long, 
showing lumen and beginning to show 
rolled edges as though beginning to 
collapse. Also showing decided tend- 
encies to twist; damp. 

No. 7. Characteristic full grown, ripe 
cotton fiber, still damp, 1 inch long, 
showing decided twist and, where flat 


in photograph, show well defined 
lumen. 
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Nos. 8, 9, 10. Characteristic ripe cot- 
ton fiber, dry, 34 inch to 1 inch, show- 
ing decided twisting, distinct lumen 
with collapsed walls, and the rolled 
edges which indicate that the edges are 
thicker than the center. 


The fact that the cotton fiber is a 
flat, ribbon-like, collapsed tube, twisted 
several times in its length, makes it 
such an excellent textile material. The 
twisting of the fibers themselves 
causes them to lock and felt together in 
the spinning operation. The breaking 
of cotton yarn is generally due to the 
slipping of the fibers upon each other, 
rather than to the breaking of the in- 
dividual fibers. Of course some of the 
fibers break, but in general they are 
only a very small proportion of the 
fibers in the yarn. If this were not so, 
the tensile strength of yarn would not 
increase so markedly with the increase 
of twist, within reasonable limits. 
Therefore, fundamentally it is desirable 
to preserve the twist in the fibers, i. ¢., 
their felting qualities, as far as possible 
in the processes through which they 
pass in textile manufacture. 


: Rubber Belts in Cotton Mills 


Friction Surfaced Construction Over- 


comes Ply Separation, Stretch and Slip 
By J. H. Pullman* 


NE of the important developments 

of the past year which in the opin- 
ion of the writer bids fair to be of per- 
manent value is the largely increased 
use of friction surfaced rubber belts in 
textile mills. An account of the use of 
this type of belting ih the cotton mills 
of the Fall River and New Bedford 
section will be of interest. 

A few years ago any one who had 
predicted the early production of auto- 
mobile tires that would give 12,000 to 
15,000 miles service would have been 
thought to be at least visionary. But 
the world moves And the American 
manufacturer moves with it, and today 
such mileage is so common that it is no 
longer a matter of surprise. 

Some cotton mill superintendents and 
overseers believe, because of their ex- 
perience in the past with fabric belts 
of various kinds, that nothing can re- 
place leather. But in over fifty cotton 
mills in this particular section, belts 
made by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company are running and in some 
cases have been doing so for over 
twelve months. They are running all 
kinds of machines, from pickers to 
looms, and so far there has been no 
complaint of their working qualities. 
On the contrary many mills have placed 


5 *Mechanical Goods Dept., Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. 


Fig. 2.—Bolls from Which Fibres in Fig. 1 Were Taken 


reorders and in a few cases these have 
run into the thousands of feet. 


Ply Separation Overcome 


In the old type of fabric or rubher- 
ized belts the one great drawback was 
ply separation. Sometimes this was 
caused by the action of the shifter on 
the edge of the belts; sometimes by the 
inability of the material itself to with- 
stand the constant flexing over pulleys 
moving at relatively high speeds. How- 
ever caused, once the belt opened up it 
was useless and had to be removed. 
Thanks to a better knowledge of the 
compounding and curing of rubber, in 
connection with an intensive study of 
mill conditions, this trouble has been 
overcome and a belt produced that has 
developed certain positive advantages 
in working qualities in addition to a 
big saving in cost. 


Tests in many miils under ordinary 
working conditions have convinced the 
writer that friction surfaced rubber 
belts will stretch and slip less than 
leather. The former quality means a 
saving in labor and less idle machinery; 
the latter a greater production and a 
higher quality product. For instance, 
twenty revolutions gained at the cylin- 
der of a spinning frame means approx- 
imately two additional revolutions to 
the front roll and an extra production 
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THE BEST 


TRAVELERS 


Packed in the Best Packages 


PICKER 
STICKS 


To prove satisfactory, a picker stick 
must be more than merely a piece of 
ordinary wood cut to proper dimensions. 
We have found from experience that, to 
produce a good stick, the question of 
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WILSON Write Us selection of the hickory is most impor- 
; tant. Under our method of manufac- 
AMERICAN for ture all sticks are tested and inspected 
HICKS Information time and again. Our inspection of the 
finished article is just as rigid as the 
selection of the raw material. Conse- 
quently, when your boss weaver places 
one of our sticks in_ use, he knows that 
that stick is fully guaranteed by its mak- 
ers. Samples will be sent free on request. 
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An Unusual Record 


During 1919 more FRANKLIN 
DYEING MACHINES were sold 
than in the previous eight years 
combined—over 175 machines in 
one year. 

At present we have orders for 60 
machines—a large number of these 
repeat orders. 


The Reason 


First—A dyehouse neat and clean with no steam 
in the air. 
Second—50% to 75% less handling and less labor. 
Third—A very short or concentrated dye bath, 
using much less steam, chemicals and dyestuffs. 


Fourth—About one-half the floor space needed for 
the old forms of dyeing. 


Tentering and Drying Machines 


— © we me le lel ee ee 


for 


Woolens 
Worsteds 
Felts 


Cloth Washers, Fulling Mills 
Crabbing Machines 









D. R. KENYON & SON 
RARITAN, N. J. 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE 


PETER JOHNSON 
ROX 677, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Let us study your requirements 


= \. FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 


291 PROMENADE STREET 
PROVIDENCE RHODE ISLAND 
Philadelphia Office: 931 Drexel Bldg. 














of about six inches more yarn per spin- 
die per minute. Besides this, the more 
even motion due to the lack of slip- 
page means a more regular twist and 
consequently a better yarn; both high- 
ly desirable qualities. 


¥ 


” had ie at S 


extended to the speeders with equally 
satisfactory results. 

Foster winders in another mill had 
proved a difficult belting proposition. 
Belts had to be run so tight that bear- 
ings heated and even burned out. So 


Rubber Belt Driving Mason Frames in Conanicut Mills, Fall River. Driving Pulley 
37 Inches, 465 R.P.M.; Driven Pulley 14 Inches; Centers 6 Feet 


In one mill a number of new spin- 
ning frames were installed last May, 
half of them belted with leather and 
the others with 4-ply “ Blue Streak,” a 
friction surfaced rubber belting in the 
development of which textile require- 
ments were kept in mind. The superin- 
tendent is authority for the statement 
that under identical conditions the rub- 
ber belt has given regularly 20 R.P.M. 
more than the leather. The conditions 
here are particularly hard in that the 
distance between centers is only 6 feet. 
In this mill the use of the belt has been 


severe was the service that belts lasted 
only six to seven months. An initial 
order for 300 feet of 1% inch 4-ply 
belts proved so satisfactory that more 
than 2500 feet has since been used. 

First used on Whitin twisters in an- 
other plant, after six months’ trial more 
twisters were equipped and a consider- 
able quantity of a lighter weight belt 
bought for use on the cards. 

Last April a very prominent mill de- 
cided to try out 2% inch 4-ply on their 
looms and at the same time put 4 inch 
and 5 inch 5-ply belts on some of the 





Three Inch, 4Ply Rubber Belt Driving Saco-Lowell Frames in Taber Mill, New 
Bedford. Driving Pulley 44 Inches, 395 R.P.M.; Idlers 18 Inches; Driven 
Pulley 14 Inches; Length of Belt 72 Feet 
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motor and counter drives under the. 
shed. Since then they have used well 
over 10,000 feet and propose even 
greater use in the near future. 

In still another mill where rubber 
belts were first used on looms in No- 
vember, 1918, they proved so satisfac- 
tory that their use was extended to the 
spinning room. Here a 74 inch bicycle 
drive is used and the repeated use of 
the indicator has shown from 12 to 15 
more R.P.M. than on adjoining frames. 


Are Proving Durability 


These instances and many others of 
a similar=nature that could be quoted 
are ample proof that friction surfaced 
rubber belts will work satisfactorily in 
cotton mills. The only feature left to 
be considered is durability. 

On this point it is hard to be spe- 
cific. This particular type of belt has 
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only been made for a few years and it 
has not yet had time to demonstrate its 
length of life under normal working 
conditions. Some belts have been 
working on spinning frames in. our own 
mill for nearly three years and are still 
in good condition. In this mill it has 
always been the practice to work two 
shifts, and for a good while back three 
have been employed. Three years’ 
work under these conditions would 
equal at least double that length of 
time in a mill working_on the one shift 
plan. 


So we have in this friction surfaced 
rubber belt a type that has under actual 
mill conditions demonstrated in many 
mills its ability to carry the load with 
a minimum of stretch and slip and with 
a length of life that insures a very low 
belting expense. 


Fine and Fancy Goods Manufacture 


Difficulties of Past Year—Unprecedented 


Demand—Bright P 


By 


HE date on which the armistice was 

declared found the cotton mills in 
New Englan@ and the South running in 
full. Practically every mill was filling 
some Government contract or making 
goods needed for the prosecution of the 
war, and some of these contracts en- 
croached on the regular trade lines such 
as marquisettes, sheetings, blankets, 
jeans, sateens, ducks, outing flannels, 
print cloths for soldiers’ raincoats, and 
venetians for overcoat linings. Gas 
mask, balloon, airplane, dirigible and cot- 
ton uniform cloth did not encroach on 
the regular lines, but for the manufac- 
ture of these cloths the best of cotton 
was practically commandeered. This 
was a serious handicap to the mills mak- 
ing high class lawns and organdies, so 
the regular trade was unable to secure 
enough of the finer dress goods fab- 
rics on account of the lack of good 
cotton. 


Immediately after the war ceased, Gov- 
ernment cancellations caused the shut- 
ting down of many looms. There was 
much uncertainty as to the future, but 
mill men and buyers feared that there 
must come a readjustment of prices, and 
it was not until three or four months 
after the war ceased that conditions be- 
gan to improve. Then there was a big 
rush for the finer giades of cloth. It 
was not a question of price, but of 
deliveries. The big demand was for or- 
gandies, fine lawns, fine handkerchiefs, 
with gray and color borders, marquis- 
ettes and venetians of the regular 
weight, and many other high class cotton 
fabrics that could not be made during 
the war owing to the need of high grade 
cotton. 


Demand for Shirtings Unprecedented 


The demand for shirting cloth was un- 
precedented, the patterns wanted being 
broad stripes in artificial silk and color 
on madras grounds, and, natural silk and 
color on pongee grounds. There was 
a good demand for tussah filled fancy 
and plain; also Canton silk filled fancy 
and plain, in checks and stripes, silk and 
color stripes and check voiles, with very 
large checks and broad stripes. 


The boom in fine, plain and fancy fab- 
rics continued all through the year 1919, 
and the prospects of the year 1920 are 
bright, with the exception of the color 
situation. Samples now being made for 
1920 show a larger amount of color and 


rospects 


1920 


for 


Laneshaw 


silk than formerly. The shirting trade 
is calling for more color and silk color 
stripe, and check fabrics of every de- 
scription will be startling creations if the 
shades demanded can be obtained. Many 
popular shades were withdrawn during 
the last six months on account of lack 
of dyes, but there is a feeling among 
mill men that the shades demanded will 
be available in 1920. 


The demand for venetians is strong 
and 1920 promises to be a banner year 
for this popular lining fabric. Gabar- 
dines are as popular as ever for the 
skirting trade and samples for the year 
1920 show a demand for this popular 
skirting fabric in checks, made by in- 
troducing sateen and basket weaves in 
warp and filling. 


The Cotton Situation 


Manufacturers are a little uneasy over 
the cotton situation. It is hard to 
secure cotton of good character for 
fine goods mills. The tire manufactur- 
ers are using up a large amount of good 
cotton, and it can be truthfully said 
that the tire trade is clothing more 
tires than the dress goods trade is cloth- 
ing humans. Good tires demand good 
cotton and high class dress goods 
demand an equally good cotton in their 
manufacture. Tires are just as staple 
as dress goods, and the demand for tire 
fabrics is increasing fast. There is 
little prospect of an abundance of cot- 
ton suitable for fine goods mills. ‘This 
condition will have some influence on 
the future of the fine goods trade. 


Judging from the demand for fine, 
plain and fancy fabrics, and the amount 
and character of the samples now being 
made, the prospects for the year of 
1920 seem very bright, no matter what 
the price of cotton or color, as long as 
there is enough to fill pending contracts. 
There is plenty of good help in the cot- 
ton mills of New England. Few in- 
dustries now pay better wages or work 
shorter hours. 


The working ‘conditions are all that 
could be desired; the pay is attractive; 
the work is not hard; and many workers 
from other industries are being attracted 
to the cotton mills because of the im- 
proved working conditions. Given plenty 
of good cotton and a good variety of 
colors, the year of 1920 bids fair to be 
a banner one for the fine goods mills. 
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Cord Tire Fabric Construction 
Technical Editor 

Will you send me the construction of cord 
tire fabric? (3746) 

In a cord fabric made by one prom- 
inent mill, the regular 23-5-3 yarn is 
used. This is made mostly from combed 
Egyptian and Sea Island cotton, and the 
first twist is on’a wet twister on to a 
3-inch spool, reverse twist, 7% turns to 
the inch. The last twist is dry, regular 
twist, 3.75 turns per inch. The yarn is 
then taken to the direct beamer or to 
the creel at the back of the loom. The 
fabric is removed from the loom and 
shipped direct to the buyer or rubber 
factory. The construction below is 
standard and is used in one of the larg- 


est mills in the country. 
Width ..... 60 inches 
Weight ....13.95 ounces per square yard 


Warp ......23-5-3 combed S. 1. or Egypt. 
Filling .....20-1 American 

ae 26 

Picks ......2%4 per inch 

BR ce o's 1560 

OS es 7.25 


Reed Space 64 inches 


Information on Narrow Fabrics 
Technical Editor: 

Will you please give me information on 
and let me know where I can buy machinery 
for making braids like the enclosed sample. 

(3713) 


The samples are shown in the ac- 
companying illustrations and are not 
braids but are narrow woven goods. 
There is no question about their being 
made on looms. The white sample is 
made on a narrow jacquard loom. The 





Chenille Ball Attached by Hand 


extending loops at the heading and 
footing of the design are made by a 
series of wires over which the white 
cord works, and which act as a tempor- 
ary filling. These wires extend a short 
distance beyond the weaving point, and 
the cord simply slips off the wires, 
leaving the loops as seen in the design. 
No weaver should have any difficulty 
in’ making this pattern. 
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Fabric Made on Narrow Jacquard Loom 


With the green sample any weaver 
would experience some difficulty if he 
were to try to make the entire pattern 
on the loom. The warp is threaded 
similar to the white sample and the 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEX- 


TILE WORLD JOURNAL. 
sible. 


Inquirers should give the fullest information and data pos- 
In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


In this way answers 


can be given which will be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to 


others In the same line. 


Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery improve- 


ments, methods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as any 
legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All inquiries must be accompanied by the 
name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 

If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive 
investigation, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be 
advised before any expense is incurred.—EDITOR. 
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green filling cord is woven back and 
forth for thirty shots; on the thirty- 
first shot across, the wire mentioned in 
connection with the white sample is 
used to hold a loop about 1% inches 
long. The imitation chenille balls are 
then placed on by hand. 

From a close inspection of the chen- 
ille balls it will be seen that they con- 
sist of a number of threads bound in 
the center, the binding thread passing 
through the extending loop cf the filling. 
We have drawn out a number of the 
strands composing the ball in order to 
show the binding drawn through the 
extended loop. In order to obtain the 
ball effect the binding thread used must 
be very tightly drawn g?round the 
strands. Any builder of narrow fabric 
looms can supply the looms required 
for the manufacture of both samples. 


Stains from Metal Brush Roll 


Technical Editor: 

If you can offer a remedy for the trouble 
mentioned in the question underneath I will 
certainly be very much obliged and would 
appreciate a prompt reply, as we are greatly 
annoyed by this trouble at the present time. 
We make men’s winter underwear and 
bleach with sulphur. After bleaching and 
drying, some of our lines are passed through 
a garment brush which is covered with 
fancy wire. On the tips of the skirts or 
cuffs, or wherever the goods, after passing 
through the feed rolls, rub up a little closer 
to the brush, there appears a black stain, 
similar to that shown on clipping enclosed, 
although, of course, not quite so deep. The 
stain on this clipping was made by holding 
a piece of cloth firmly against the brush. 
We have cleaned the brush thoroughly by 
rubbing, but still the stains appear. Can 
you explain these and advise how to over- 
come them? (3728) 


The actual stain upon the sample sub- 
mitted consists chiefly of iron and ma- 
chine dirt. Since the stain shows most 
prominently where the goods rub against 
a brush, it might be desirable to clean 
the brush free of all loosely adhering dirt 
by giving it a thorough washing with 
gasoline. Such a treatment will dissolve 
all machine oil and at the same time 
loosen and remove all or nearly all ma- 
chine dirt. In the present sample, proof 
that the stain is due to iron was deter- 
mined by dissolving the stain in pure 
acid, and making the usual test for that 
metal. 


Pink Stains 


Technical Editor: 

I am sending you under separate cover, 
seven pieces of fabric made from a worsted 
and cotton yarn. The yarns in the different 
pieces of cloth are all from the same yarn 
mill. No. 1 shows a piece of the perfect 
fabric; Nos. 2 and 3 are from different ends 
of the same roll of cloth; and Nos. 4, 5, 6 
and 7 are pieces from other rolls. 

You will notice in sample No. 2 that one 
end of the yarn starts in and shows a pink 
shade; No. 3 shows the other end or finish- 
ing end of the roll, apparently where the 
yarn has been changed on the machine. 
We have this roll in our possession, and it is 
very easy to see where the yarn has been 
changed as it starts in like No. 2 showing 


one end and then more ends appear, until 
it becomes like No. 3. Nos. 4, 5, 6 and 7° 
show a great amount of pink color. 

This trouble developed all at once, and it 
first showed up like No. 6. We thought this 
was in the washing department and wasbed 
this separately, taking all precaution pos- 
sible in washing ard drying. We then, ran 
across Nos. 2 and 3 in same roll and did 
not feel that our trouble was in the washing 
department. We have the whole roll of 
cloth like Nog 2 and 3 showing where it 
starts like No. 2 and ends up like No. 3. 

What we would like to know is whether 
our trouble is in the yarns, in processing or 
drying, and would like to have you write us 
and tell us just what you think our trouble 
may be. (3737) 


The pink colorations on these sam- 
ples give every indication of being due 
to bleeding of one of the dyes used in 
the color mixture, and not to other 
causes. Without full and accurate in- 
formation as to the processes through 
which the yarn has passed, it is rather 
difficult to venture an unequivocal opin- 
ion. It would be a good plan for thjs 
correspondent, if he is in a position to do 
so, to make a “blow test” of the dyes 
used. That is, to ascertain whether the 
dyes used are “straight” or ‘‘mixtures.” 
To make this test, moisten several pieces* 
of either white blotting paper or filter 
paper; one for each sample of dye; then 
take a very small amount of dye from 
each lot on the end of a knife blade, and 
blow some of the dye dust against one 
of the wet sheets of paper, holding the 
latter in the left hand. Almost imme- 
diately the “blow” will show whether 
the samples of dye are mixtures or a 
straight color. If it is a mixture, then 
the source of the trouble is to be looked 
for somewhere in the processes after 
printing. 

If samples of material from every 
important step of the manufacture of 
these goods had been submitted, includ- 
ing dye samples, then a much more com- 
prehensive report could have been made. 
On its face, the trouble appears to be 
due to a defective dye mixture. 


Wrinkles in Worsted Goods 


Technical Editor: 

What causes wrinkles in worsted pieces? 
In dying we have overfiows on and the dye 
kettles are always full of liquor. (3748) 


Wrinkles in worsted goods are gen- 
erally formed in the fulling mills, pro- 
duced by the combination of the tension 
and pressure upon the cloth, and are 
likely to be rendered more noticeable 
and permanent by the boiling in the dye- 
ing process. Worsteds are more likely 
to be thus affected than other goods 
made of wool, because of the character 
of the stock and the close construction, 
as compared with the more soft and 
pliable character of the woolen cloths. 
The wrinkles in the worsted, under pres- 
sure, become more readily set, and hold 
their position, while those in the wool 
cloth work out by a more constant 
changing in the fulling process. 

To minimize the trouble, the tension 
produced by tubes, stretchers and guide 


rolls should be reduced and excessive 
pressure of the main rolls in fulling 
should be avoided. Guides in the front 
of the mill should be wide, to give the 
cloth ample room to open out at this 
point. A good body of soap is also de- 
sirable to give a good cushion effect in 
fulling. Crowding or overloading in the 
dyeing should be avoided. 


Wavy Effect in Finishing Cotton 
Goods 
Technical Editor: 

Enclosed find a piece of gingham. Yow 
will notice that the general appearance of 
this piece is wavy. We are also having this 
trouble with zephyr. These goods are rus 
from the size box onto dry cans, then inte 
the tenter. After that they are given a 
heavy calendering with a three husk and 
two steel roll calender. I ould like to 
know what part of this operation would be 
most likely to cause the trouble, and what 
can be done to remedy it. I would also be 
glad of any information you can give me 
regarding the care and upkeep of both 
tenters and calenders. (3738) 


The trouble the enquirer is having 
with this wavy effect may be caused 
by the crimp bars in front of some 
of his machines, Or at the tenter frame 
where the goods pass from the size 
box to the cans, either too much ten- 
sion is used as the goods enter the 
size box, or there is too much heat on 
the dry cans that sets the waviness in 
the goods before they are tentered. If 
this latter is the cause nothing will 
remove it except passing the goods 
over the tenter frame again and wet- 
ting them out, It appears that too 
much heat is used on the cans before 
the cloth passes over the tenter frame. 
The enquirer does not state whether he 
uses the jig motion for these goods. 
If so it ought to eliminate this wavy 
effect. 

The enquirer should be able to trace 
the trouble if he will watch the goods 
after each process, and find out where 
the wavy effect appears. If it is not 
in the goods from the mangle, watch 
and see if it is in the cloth after the 
goods are dried before tentering; or if 
it appears after being tentered. 

Do not use any steam in the cans 
between the size box and the tenter 
frame, and watch the effect. If the 
trouble is not located here, watch the 
other machinés, and particularly the 
tension at each machine, as there is 
apparently too much tension used some- 
where, or too much drag. 

As regards the care and upkeep of 
tenter frames and calenders, with the 
tenter frames great care should be 
taken of the clips and slides, especially 
after each week-end when the frame 
is cold. Go into the frame and ex- 
amine each clip to see if there are any 
stiff clips. If there are, use a little 
oil and make them work easy. Keep 
the slides clean, also the driving wheels 
and pulleys at each end of the frame. 
Care must also be taken of the lifting 
plates at each end of the machine to 
see that they do not wear the clips too 
much. 

In regard to calenders, be careful to 
see that the weight is put on evenly, as 
uneven weight wears down the rolls 
unevenly. After using for some time 
have the ends of the husk or cotton 
rolls scraped off so that the pressure 
of the machine will be on the cloth 
and not on the ends of the roll. This 
ought 
months, 


to be done about every two 
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NEW MACHINERY 








NOVEL TAPE LOOM 


Warp and Sley Move Vertically—Large 
Production Claimed 


A new English narrow fabric loom, 
which was used successfully and in a 
large way during the war, operates ver- 
tically instead of horizontally, as in the 
case of the ordinary loom; that is, the 
warp moves from the top-to the bottom 
of the machine, the shed being formed 
horizontally, the reed beating up the fill- 
ing vertically, and the shuttles moving 
horizontally, the latter being made pos- 
sible by giving each set of warp threads 
a quarter turn. The most important ad- 
vantages claimed for the loom are large 
production, saving in floor space and 
first cost, ability to weave low grade ma- 
terial and any variety of fabric that can 
be woven on the ordinary loom. 


Its Large Production 


The loom has been described in sev- 
eral of the English textile papers, and 
the following is an abstract of a descrip- 
tion appearing in The Textile Manufac- 
turer: As regards. production, this is 
phenomenally high, for a number of rea- 
sons. For a smallware loom the shuttle 
capacity is extraordinarily large. Quills 
are used to contain the weft, and when 
engaged on medium counts, say 24’s, 
enough yarn is wound on each quill to 
weave four to five hours. With finer 
weft, of course, a proportionately longer 
length can be wound on each quill. The 
quills are all changed at one time, 10 
minutes being occupied in refilling 50 
shuttles. The speed of the loom varies 
from 120 to 200 picks per minute, accord- 
ing to the width of the material, etc.; 
but even taking the lower figure on the 
basis of one girl tending two machines 
each of 50-shuttles capacity, this gives 
12,000 picks per minute for each girl. 
When it is remembered that it is’ prac- 
tically a non-stop machine, it is easy for 
anyone to calculate the really great pro- 
duction of each machine. 

Saving im Floor Space and First Cost 

There is a great saving in floor space. 
As will be seen from the illustration, the 
fabric is woven edgeways, the shuttle 
travelling in a horizontal path from back 
to front, and vice versa. This permits 
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the webs to be placed close together, and 

the actual reed space of a machine to 
weave 50 tapes of 134 inch width is only 
8ft. 4in. The over-all dimensions of the 
machine are 15ft. wide, 5ft. from front 
to ~back, and 7ft. 9in. high. The floor 
space required per shuttle is therefore 
cnly about one-fifth of that required by 
ordinary smallware looms. 

The first cost of the machine as com- 
pared with ordinary smallware looms 
for the same number of shuttles is about 
25 per cent. lower. 
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weeks without a single warp end break- 
ing. 

The variety of materials which can be 
woven on the machine without readjust- 
ments of any kind is really remarkable. 
A number of fabrics were on view at 
the same time as the loom, and included 
ordinary tapes of various widths; web- 
bing of various kinds, fancy ribbons for 
trimmings, fringed ribbons, ribbons with 
tinsel weft, tubular corset webs, etc. 


Warp Mounting and Let-Off 
The warps are mounted at the back 
uf the loom, and each tape has a-.separate 
beam with an individual tension arrange- 
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From the Textile Manufacturer 


Back View of Novel Tape Loom 


Gentle Action on Warp Yarn 


The loom will weave any kind of warp 
or weft that is weavable in any loom. 
Tests have been made with the cheapest 
yarns procurable, but the action of weav- 
ing is so gentle that no difficulty what- 
ever is experienced, and it is a common 
occurrence for a loom to weave a whole 
day without a single end breaking. This 
gentle treatment of the warp yarn is 
one of the special features of the ma- 
chine, the technical importance of which 
is measured by the increased production 
of the machine brought about by having 
so few stoppages. Breakages of the 
warp are comparatively rare, and in one 
instance, incredible as it may seem, one 
of the looms engaged on war work, 
wove constantly day and night for six 





From the Teatile Recorder 


Front View of New Tape Loom 


ment or let-off. The warps are mounted 
in four rows arranged above each other. 
The tensioning arrangement is of a 8pe- 
cial charac.er. A weighted cord lies in 
a groove formed on the outer periphery 
of one of the beam flanges, and this 
serves to regulate the let-off of the warp 
ends. An additional device is provided 
which acts on the compensating principle 
to keep the tension uniform. 


The Shedding Arrangement 


The shedding arrangement has been 
borrowed from the lace trade but is a 
well-tried one and a proved success. The 
actual shedding of the threads is per- 
formed by long flat steel bars which ex- 
tend the whole length of the frame. Eye- 
lets are provided at the requisite dis- 
tances apart to receive the warp threads. 
In the loom on view they were operated 
by tappets weaving 2 and 2 twill, and 
were accordingly attached to four hori- 
zontal griffes, which effect the shedding 
in precisely the same manner as four 
healds would do, except that the move- 
ment is effected in a horizontal instead 
of a vertical direction. From a mechani- 
cai point of view the shedding mechanism 
of the new machine is infinitely more cer- 
tain and precise than the shedding action 
of an ordinary loom. There is none of 
the difficulties created by slackness of 
the cords and other connections, or any 
of the irregularities of movement caused 
by chang-s in the atmospheric conditions 
etc. 


The reed is placed in the horizontal 
plane and beats up in a vertical direction. 
The necessary rising and falling move- 
ment is imparted to the reed frame by 
an eccentric and suitable connecting 
rods. The reed frame slides on four 
vertical guides, two at each end of the 
machine, so that a perfectly straight up- 
and-down movement is given to the reed. 
The latter does not move in an arc of a 
circle as in an ordinary loom. 


Novel Shuttling System 


The method of mounting the shuttles 
so as to weave sideways constitutes the 
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great novelty of the invention; but an- 
other very advantageous feature is the 
large quantity of weft each shuttle will 
hold. The shuttle-traversing movement 
is simple but very effective. Each shut- 
tle, which is substantially bow-shaped in 
its upper portion, is formed with a 
toothed rack on its under side. The 
shuttles are propelled backwards and 
forwards through the shed by means of: 
toothed pinions mounted on long shafts 
running the full width of the loom. At 
both ends of the loom these long shafts 
are provided with driving pinions which 
are rotated first in one direction and 
then in the other by means of a curved 
toothed segment. The toothed segment 
is swung to and fro by a connecting 
lever actuated by a pair of elliptical 
wheels. Special provision is made for 
controlling tension of the weft as_ it 
emerges from the shuttle. 

The warp threads coming from the 
back of the loom pass under and over 
guide rods and emerge at the front of 
the loom under a roller. Here they pass 
through an adjustable clamp, thence up- 
wards through perforated plates which 
serve to open out the threads singly and 
present them in the right order to the 
shedding me hanism and reed. Here 
they are turned sideways, in which posi- 
tion weaving takes place 


Cloth Rolls and Take Up 


The woven webs pass partly around 
studs placed in and 
thence around positively driven taking- 


up rollers. 


staggard order, 
A clutch is provided so that 
the work can be turned back if required, 
and change-wheels are provided so that 
the speed of the taking-up roller can be 
varied according to the desired number 
of picks per inch. The woven webs are 
wound on to reels situated at the top of 
the machine. The reels are disposed in 
two rows, one at the front and the other 
at the back of the machine, and alternate 
webs pass to the front and back reels 
respectively. 

It should be observed that every pro- 
vision has been made 
weaving. 


for successful 
Warp let-off, shedding, pick- 
ing, beating-up, cloth take-up are all pro- 
vided for, and although the form of the 
mechanism is different ordinary 
smallware loom fnechanism, all the essen- 
tials are performed with mechanical ac- 
curacy and certainty. The loom is sound 
in principle, and its essentially new fea- 
tures put it in the front rank of small- 
ware looms. It lacks nothing in the es- 
sential feature of practical ease in work- 
ing; it requires little of the mechanic’s 
attention, as the girl attendants can eqs- 
ily make all the usual adjustments, and 
its production, as has been showa, is ex- 


from 


_ceptionally great. 








Business News 


New Needle Company 


The Granite State Needle Co. has 
been organized at Laconia, N. H., for 
the manufacture of knitting machine 
needles, and is equipping a factory on 
Depot Square in that town. The offi- 
cers are: E. H. Rollins, president; 
George W. Mayo, vice-president, and 
Arthur C. S. Randlett, secretary. 
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Four fuses in one 


Turn the ferrule a quarter turn, and 
you have a new fuse element in 
circuit 

—easier than putting in a new link 


When all four elements are used, send us the 
shell and we replace it with another 4-element 
fuse. 


Every month adds to our already» long list of 
satisfied users. 


Write us for prices and some fuce facts 


Multiple Electric Products Co., Inc. 
Sales Office, 450 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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| Special Process Work | 


in mills is a job which a Whitlock Heater 
handles thoroughly and easily. 


Bleaching, dyeing and Washing 
need never be delayed to “ let the water 
get hot.” The Whitlock Heater supplies 


all the water you want and at exactly the 
right temperature. 


It is a quiet unobtrusive servant, calmly 
taking off your shoulders all your hot 
water worries. 


Is it a good investment? 


ASK YOUR COAL BILLS 


The Whitlock Coil Pipe Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


NEW YORK 
CHARLOTTE 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
BALTIMORE 


PHILADELPHIA 


“Whitlock Heaters Have Everlasting Copper Tubes” 


Make It Easy for Your Workmen 
to Go Home Clean—It Builds Morale 


An army, either military or industrial, fights or works accord- 
ing to its morale. 


In the recent war, military executives gave studied attention 
to the cleanliness of their men, for they knew its stiffening 
and invigorating effect on their morale. 


Industrial executives are giving this same attention to the 
cleanliness of their workers. They know how this cleanliness 
speeds production and keeps down the shop sick list. 


It is in the shops, factories, mills, mines, etc., that are getting 
maximum production that Speakman Showers and Wash-Ups 
are usually found, for these fixtures allow workmen to free 
themselves from the grime, grease and dirt of their toil in 
the shortest possible time and with the least effort. 


You would probably be interested in the helpful suggestions 
in our booklet, “Tone Up in Ten Minutes.” A postcard will 


bring it. 
SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 
SPEAKMAN 


SHOWERS 
And Wash-Ups 


REVOLVATOR 





REG U.S. PAT. OFF 
_Expedites Truck Loadi omy 4 
xpedites Iruck Loading vet 
With a Revolvator two men can load or 2 WV 
unload a truck in less than half the time, 
=| with less than half the energy, that it xX 










Ordinarily takes a “gang” by the old 
“push it up the skid” method. Double 
saving here—less men mean 


lower labor costs—time saved Uf 
in loading and unloading b SY 
j 





mean more deliveries per day. 


Thi$ is one of many 
ways you can use a 
Revolvator, and effect a 
big saving. Our Bulle- 
tin W44 tells all about 
this “ Steel Giant.” 
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REVOLVATOR CO. 


Sales Agents for N. Y. 
Revolving Portable Elev. Co. 
317 Garfield Ave. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
2018-V 
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EXPORT SALES FEWER; 
EXCHANGE PROBLEM BIG 


Trade with Many Centers Waits on a 
Settlement of Questions That Affect 
Purchasing Power 


“He walks with angels” who has 
the answer to the many export prob- 
lems, Whatever comes of the present 
situation it must prove a test of the 
policies of sellers and the carefulness 
with which business has been booked. 
However much he may be exalted by 
optimism, the trader with foreign cus- 
tomers hears the imp of uncertainty 
whisper in his other ear. One factor 
speaks of exchange, another of pro- 
duction, and all agree on a deplorable 
shortage of goods. The price of mer- 
chandise is high in this market, but 
whether or not the high price is an un- 
surmountable obstacle depends on the 
buyers’ position who has to buy dol- 
lars as a preliminary to paying for 
goods. 

Our Particular Markets 


Certain factors in export trade .refer 
to to-day’s experience as a phase that 
is to pass when a means is found to 
create credit for buyers abroad who are 
prevented by lack of credit, as well 
as the extremes of exchange, from mak- 
ing such use of the American market 
as their needs demand. Emphasis is 
laid on the preponderance of sales over 
purchases, and to the end that imports 
must more nearly balance exports be- 
fore a stable foreign business and a 
favorable exchange can be established. 
The point of view is a temperate one as 
expressed on every hand. Those con- 
cerns dealing with Latin America, 
China and Australia tell of business go- 
ing through with comparative regular- 
ity, and the request, so far as they are 
individually concerned, shows little if 
any remarkable recession. Heavy cot- 
ton goods used by_the construction 
trades show a fair business in several 
markets, and yarns are in demand. 

On the whole, business is quieter, as it 
obviously should be under the circum- 
stances, and there are further requests 
for delayed delivery from parts that 
suffer most acutely from the constant 
depreciation of currencies. Confidence 
is expressed that a way will be found 
to relieve the situation, although just 
how this is to be brought about, or 
when, nothing definite is suggested. 
The quieter market tone has developed 
more particularly since the beginning 
of February, and factors in this mar- 
ket are of the opinion that business 
moderation will be a more noticeable 
feature of the near future. It may 
seem like “carrying coals to Newcas- 
tle” to talk of selling British made 
duck in this market, but British sources 
are making such inquiry and offering the 
goods. In a general way factors say 
that if the English market has some- 
thing special to offer there may be a 
chance, but it must be a definite thing, 
and offer specific advantages, to look for 
an opening here. 


Purchasing Power 


Where prosperity rules, as in China, 
Japan, Australia, Latin America and 
Cuba, for instance, business is carried on 
with less interruption at any and all 
times, although there is a watchful con- 
servatism that accompanies good mer- 
chandising, and is stimulating rather 
than otherwise. 


scious * 
peer 


The decline in exchange demonstrates 
the poverty of Governments; and with 
the constant depreciation of currencies 
the purchasing power of the people de- 
clines in proportion. Business has been 
dependent on selling goods for cash, in 
some quarters, and the growing dem- 
onstration is a convincing proof that it 
cannot continue indefinitely. 





Export Trade Notes 

A number of shipping lines engaged 
in South African trade call the attention 
of shippers to the serious loss and dam- 
age attendant upon the shipment of 
cargo in bales, owing to the insufficient 
protection afforded unless the goods are 
packed in double hessian and securely 
cross-hooped with iron bands. In the 
event of this method of packing goods 
not being carried out, bills of lading 
will be claused to protect the steamer 
against insufficient packings. 


DEMAND FOR TRICOLETTES 


Machinery Man Finds European Mills 
Anxious to Secure Equipment 

That there is a great demand 
throughout Europe for milanese, tricot, 
tricolette and similar fabrics is the ob- 
servation of John Fiske Little, Foreign 
and Domestic Sales Manager for the 
Acme Pattern & Machine Co. Mr. Lit- 
tle returned recently on the Mauretania 
from a two months’ trip, which included 
England, Scotland, Wales, France and 
Italy. His company has large contracts 
with European mills of supplying trico- 
lette machines, dressing frames, warp- 
ing mills, etc., for the manufacture of 
glove and underwear fabric. 

Mr. Little found that textile machin- 
ery manufacturers abroad are two and 
three years behind in their orders. He 
reports that even the English plants are 
far from able to handle the demand for 
their equipment. France, of course, is 
depending upon America. In this con- 
nection, Mr. Little calls attention to the 
handicap of the exchange situation. He 
believes that it is not only the duty but 
also to the interest of the American 
Government to do all in its power to 
stabilize exchange with France, as 
otherwise the textile manufacturers in 
that country won’t buy from us. 

Mr. Little visited textile mills in 
Grenoble, Lyons, etc. He-~ finds that 
French manufacturers are gradually 
recovering and that they are enlarging 
their plants as quickly as _ possible. 
Their plans for the production of 
gloves are more extensive than ever be- 
fore. 

Despite the fact that Italy is hard 
pressed for food, industry in that coun- 
try is going ahead. 

Interested in Labor 

Mr. Little’s trip abroad was not only 
for the purpose of attending to the 
business affairs of his company, but 
also to investigate industrial conditions. 
He is interested in the labor situation 
and addressed several meetings of 
European manufacturers in London 
and Lyons. He is a firm believer in 
the adoption of employe representation 
and profit sharing plans in order that 
the worker may feel an active interest 
in the concern with which he is con- 
nected. He calls attention to the work 
of Lord Leverhulme along this line. 
The latter employs between nine and 
ten* thousand workers and Mr. Little 
sees no reason why smaller manufac- 
turers shouldn’t follow this example. 





GOTTON GOODS QUIET; 
PRICE WELL SUPPORTED 





Stoppage of Traffic by the Storm Ham- 
pers Business—Improvement Is Ex- 
pected When Conditions Permit 


The cotton goods market was quiet, 
quieter for the week than has been the 
case in a long time. The unfortunate 
state of local traffic, tied up by impass- 
able streets through which there is no 
thoroughfare was appalling. No cars 
had been run on lower Broadway for 
a week, when this was written, and side 
streets were buried in slush and flam- 
ing with fires built on snow mountains 
to thaw a way through the snow em- 
bargo. That there would be more busi- 
ness if weather conditions permitted is 
a foregone conclusion. Broadway was 
blocked with trucks as far as the eye 
could reach on Tuesday. Buyers were 
few, and telephones were silent by com- 
parison with the usual state of affairs. 
Light trading was everywhere reported, 
with prices well maintained. A sale of 
100,000 yards of 3.90 sheetings was re- 
ported at 23% cents, the top price for 
this cloth to date; the last previous 
sale was made at 23 cents. Selling 
agents showed interest in any possible 
movement that second hands might in- 
augurate, but for the first half of the 
week nothing developed. Occasional 
trading was reported at slight conces- 
sions, but brokers had very little to do. 


On Past Performances 


The cotton goods market is well sup- 
ported by past performances. For the 
early half of the week bids for gray 
goods were few, and owing to the lack 
of interest shown by buyers’ offerings 
at second hand were not large. Prices 
were practically stationary, and the sit- 
uation was regarded as a test of 
strength that would probably hold over 
the holiday, and that after the observ- 
ance of Lincoln’s Birthday an increase 
in activity may be in order. That the 
market should hang so dependent on the 
action of second hands is deplored in 
important places, and that the making 
of current prices should be at the beck 
and nod of operators, some of them ac- 
tual outsiders, is a thorn in the flesh. 
The spirit shown in several quarters is 
to buy no goods from rank outsiders 
and to sell none to them, to boycott 
them both ways. “I have refused to- 
day to buy gray goods I want when 
offered by a party who had no business 
with them,” said a customer, “and I 
have just refused to sell a rank out- 
sider goods that I would be glad to sell 
to a consumer, and I shall refuse to sell 
any surplus I have until I am convinced 
they are bought for consumption and 


Comparative Quotations 


Last 
year. 


25.35 


Feb. 10. 


Spot Cotton, N. 37.75 
Print cloths: 
27 «-in., 64x60, 
38%-in., 64x60, 
39 -in., 68x72, 
39 -in., 72x76, 
Brown sheeting: 


7.60 yd. 15%c. Te. 
5.35 yd.22-22%c. 10c. 
4.75 yd.24%—-25e. 11%c. 
4.25 yd. 27%c. 13c¢. 


36-in., 56x60, 4 

36-in., 48x48, 3 

36-in., 48x48, 4 
Tobacco cloths: 

36-in., 48x44, 7.75 yd.. 


26-27c. 15-154c. 
28-29c. 17%ec. 
24-24% c. l4c. 


16c. 
134¢c. 
30c. 
44c. 
55c. 
21c. 
27 ec. 


36-in., 
Drills, 
Denims, 2-20s (Indigo).. 
Tickings, %8-oz. 
Standard Prints 
Standard Staple Gingham 


40x40, 9.20 yd.. 
37-in., 








not for speculation. 
say that I am not alone in this respect.” 


And I am glad to 


Not Price Hungry 

The attitude of selling agents seems 
to be that they would prefer prices 
to remain as they are rather than to go 
higher, as some believe they are likely 
to do. Even a moderate recession from 
top levels would be to the satisfaction 
of a number. It is a not unusual com- 
ment that prices are too high, Warp 
sateens have sold at $1.12 a pound, side 
by side, with three-yard sheetings at 80 
to 84 cents, that cost about the same 
figure to produce. As business lags 
market factors are, in instances, more 
critical when reference is made to prices 
as they are. But high prices were bid 
before they were asked, and the trade 
finds in this fact a logical and fair rea- 
son for the figures established. The 
impression is that speculators have not 
an abundance of goods to offer, other- 
wise they would hear more about it and 
see more evidence of it. It would not 
be a trifling matter to analyze markets 
if weight were given to light expres- 
sions that deserve no attention. Sales 
are made here and there that may ex- 
press an easing tendency, and that rep- 
resent nothing but the sellers state of 
mind at the moment. More or less of 
these scattered sales are reported daily 
that first-hands pay no heed to, and 
never hear of—incidents of the day that 
carry no particular importance but help 
to fill an idle hour. 





Cotton Goods Trade Notes 


Bliss, Fabyan & Co. have priced Pep- 
perell sheetings on a basis of 90 cents 
for 10-4 bleached. Not all widths are 
available. 

Hunter Manufacturing & Commission 
Co. have priced southern checks and 
plaids for April, May and June. 

The Cone Export & Commission Co. 
announced prices on denims as follows: 
2.20, white back, 44 cents; 2.45, white 
back, 40 cents; 3.00 double and twist, 
33 cents; 2.60 double and twist, 37 cents; 
2.40 double and twist, 39 cents. 

Cone Export & Commission Co, has 
named prices on Signal chambray, Col- 
fax chambray and Hillsboro cheviots for 
April, May, June and July. Judging 
from orders coming in the allotment of 
goods will be unavoidable. 

George T. Michenfelder, associated 
with the credit department of Lawrence 
& Co., will become credit manager of the 
Durham Hosiery Mills on February 15. 

The rumor that Catlin & Co. has pur- 
chased the Tanner interests in the Hen- 
rietta Mills would be important if true, 
but as the figment of a breezy imagina- 
tion, it loses caste. The Tanner interests 
were disposed of about a year and a 
half ago so far as concerned the Hen- 
rietta Mills, and no change is now con- 
templated. 

Distributers are more keenly in- 
terested in action that may be taken by 
the Federal Reserve with a view to the 
curtailment of credits extensions than 
in the current events inside the market 
itself. They argue that there is nothing 
to be uneasy about, if financiers are able 
to give business a clean bill of health. 
As one remarked, “ we are after all sit- 
ting on a volcano that could be touched 
off from the outside, but which, we 
hope, need not and will not happen.” 

The center of cotton goods consump- 
tion has moved to the Middle West, and 
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This picture graphically illustrates what happens when sunlight 
strikes a wall or ceiling that is painted white. The rays, instead 
of being absorbed, are broken up and spread throughout the 
room. Every ray is put to work. Gloom disappears. Dull work- 
rooms are transformed into bright and cheerful surroundings. 
Operatives are made more productive. 











“R. LW.” Everlite Koating (mill white) is a good covering 
for your walls and ceilings; good because it stays white, does 
not chip or scale, and should it become dirty, can easily be washed 
with ordinary soap and water. 


Write Dept. U for Literature 


TOCH BROTHERS 


Technical and Scientific Paint Makers Since 1848 


320 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Works: Long Island City, N. Y., and London, Eng. 


Manufacturers of 
Acid, Alkali and Damp 
Proof Coatings for Floors. 
Ceil con ae Vate, 


Tubs, Pipes, Tanks, ete. 












JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Various 
Steel Products 





Branch Offices Works 













Boston Detroit South Side Works 
Buffalo New York Keystone Works 
Chicago Philadelphia . 
is ® . z Eliza Furnaces & Coke Ovens 
Cincinnati San Francisco 


Cleveland St. Louis Soho Department 
Seattle Washington, D. C. Aliquippa Works 








General Offices 


JONES & LAUGHLIN BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 






White for Whiteness 


FIRST— Let the samples rest until the oil has 


risen to the top, about one month. 
Observe the color of the oil. 

SECON D-—Stir the samples until the oil is thor- 

oughly incorporated with the pigment. 

Pour a little of any other on a piece of 

glass or tin and drop a little of VOL- 

TAX “ MILL-WHITEST ” on it. Or 

reverse the process. 

NOTE the GRAYNESS, BLUENESS, or YEL- 
LOWNESS in comparison with the 
VOLTAX “MILL-WHITEST.” 
“MILL-WHITEST” makes a 
WHITE mark on Mill Whites. 


YELLOW oil may be disguised by the addition of -Black to 
give a GRAYISH tint or by Blue in excess to give a BLUISH 
tint. 

VOLTAX OIL is almost water white and does not have any 
yellowness to be overcome by pigments. 


THEN— 


THE 


BRIDGEPORT 


CO. 


CONNECTICUT 





Cooling Pond 
Nozzle 


UFFALO Cooling Pond Nozzles will produce 

a uniformly distributed spray under a very 

low head. @ This means small power and 

low up keepcosts. Write for Booklet No. 114-73. 


Buffalo Forge Company 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


How to Test Mill 
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, For Multiple Stitching 
Biilt for all purposes where a number 
of rows of stitching are required. With 
either form of stitch, single thread chain, 
double thread chain, or lock stitch, 
sewing material from 1-16 inch thick, 
up to 1 inch thick, and up to 120 inch 
wide. Furnished with any desired num- 
ber of needles, spacing to suit require- 
ments. We also build Paper Slitting 
Machines and design special ma- 
chinery. 


L. F. FALES, Walpole, Mass., U.S.A. 


The Macrodi 


_ FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL 
3 After 14 years of the & 
2 hardest mill use has dem- & 
= onstrated that it is : 
3 = 
_ Durable—Economical — 
3 Write for particulars of the & 
= added traverse with corre- & 
= sponding increase in yardage e 
= —an important feature of this & 
= spool. = 
3 Prompt Deliveries = 
3 Macrodi Fibre Company = 
a Woonsocket, Rhode Island z= 
3 a 
tu gtuqecntrnsisregngtngat centers 


WATTS, STEBBINS & CO. 
SELLING AGENTS 
s 44-46 Leonard Street, New York = 
| Brown and Bleached 
: Sheetings, Shirtings, Drills | 
+ Cambrics, Longcloths = 
Lawns and Nainsooks 
For Home and Export Markets 






3 
3 
= 
‘ 
3 
2 
3 
2 
3 
= 
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Steele By-Products 


Company, Inc. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
GENERAL OFFICES 


WAREHOUSES 
DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL. 


305-6 Slaughter Bldg. 1012 Hearst Bidg. 
DEALERS COTTON BY-PRODUCTS 
Low Grades Picking 
Cotton Seed Products 
Cotton Mill Waste 


Personal Inspection, Classification and Shipment 
Write us for types 


Mail us your samples. 























dustry, for instance, including tire man- 
ufacturers. 


Hunter Manufacturing & Commission 
Co. priced Pell City denims: 2-40s, 39 
cents; 2-60s, 37 cents; 2-80s, 35% cents. 
Deliveries June, July, August, Septem- 
ber. Product allotted. 

There is a growing danger that storm- 
bound transportation may enforce a shut 
down-.on- mills not sufficiently supplied 
with fuel. The weaving mills of the 
Manville Co., Manville, R. I., is reported 
closed for this reason. 


The merchants of the wholesale dry- 
goods district were served with a re- 
quest to assist in removing the snow and 
to co-operate in relieving the congestion 
in the streets. Traffic conditions are 
causing a direct loss to business men 
of millions of dollars daily which only 
concentrated action can overcome. 


W. S. Laudsman, formerly one of the 
managers of the Great White Way 
chain of retail dry goods stores, has 
joined the Bristol Textile Corporation, 
43 Leonard street. Abraham Shepper, 
President of the Bristol Textile Cor- 
portation, is planning a chain of re- 
tail stores to specialize in household 
cottons and linens. 


PURCHASES OF COTTON 





Report That Germany Has Bought 500,- 
000 Bales Is Doubted 


Wasuincton, D. C.,, Feb. 13.—The 
Department of Commerce is just in re- 
ceipt of the following report in connec- 
tion with American sales of cotton to 
Germany: 


A wireless report from the United 
States which appeared in the German 
press of January 6th and 7th, states that 
Germany has bought 500,000 bales of 
cotton in the United States since the 
armistice. Local representatives of 
American cotton firms are sceptical as 
to the truth of this report. 

About 250,000 bales are known to have 
been shipped direct to Bremen, and 
about 150,000 to Rotterdam. It is re- 
liably reported that at least one-half of 


® the arrivals at Rotterdam have been re- 


shipped to Bremen; this would make 
the effective arrivals at Rotterdam, 
75,000 and at Bremen, 325,000 bales. It 
is reported on very good authority that 
a very considerable portion of the arri- 
vals at both ports has not been sold 
as yet. 


Take Over Bamberg Mills 


The Bamberg (S. C.) Cotton Mills 
Co., has been taken over by the Santee 
Mills, of Orangeburg, S. C., and will 


= be operated as a second unit of the 


latter plant. The Bamberg mills are to 
be enlarged to an equipment of 15,000 
spindles, which will equal the Santee 
capacity. Contracts for the additional 
equipment at Bamberg have already 
been placed. John H. Cope remains as 
president of the Bamberg mills, but 
Frank E. Whitman, of New York City, 
treasurer of the Santee Mills, becomes 
treasurer of the Bamberg Cotton Mills 
Co:, and R. J. Brown, general manager 
of the Santee Mills, will also be man- 
ager of the Bamberg plant. W. L. Dunn 
remains as superintendent of the latter 
mills. The selling agent is the Seaboard 
Mills, Inc., 59 Leonard street, New 
York City. 









large industrial consumers have some- j= 
thing to do with it—the automobile in- | 


We Guarantee 


the PURCHASES and SALES of SELLING 
AGENTS and give constructive assistance 
in the development of their business. 


We Discount 


accounts receivable with or without guar- 
antee. 


We Finance 


Mills, Manufacturers and Merchants. 
We Advance 


on Merchandise. 


Pont Merchant Bankers 


26 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK 
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| 1920 ENLARGEMENTS 
; To Textile Men planning enlarge- 
3 ments of their mills for 1920 we offer 
i a service that includes every step in 
3 a building enterprise from drawing 
: the plans to installing the machines. 
_ Samuel M. Green Company 
2 Incorpora 

: Engineers, oe pone al Constructors 

: Springfield, Mass. 
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L. F. DOMMERICH& CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


norte 


General Offices: 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC. 
SELLING AGENTS 


354 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ESTABLISHED 1868 


G. K. SHERIDAN & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
290 Broadway NEW YORK 
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TEXTILES GENERALLY FIRM 





Listed Shares Sell at Con- 
cessions 

Boston, Feb. 11.—Most of the listed 
textile shares have declined in sympathy 
with the majority of industrial and other 
securities, but the only important in- 
fluence of tight money on unlisted tex- 
tiles thus far has been to restrict offer- 
ings. It is true that demand has fallen 
off, and that quite a number of stocks 
are available 5 or 10 points below recent 
top asking prices, but there has been no 
general slump and no such general 
weakness as is manifested by listed se- 
curities. Nothing short of a panic or 
general strike can prevent the first half 
of this year from being the most pros- 
perous in the history of the textile in- 
dustry, and neither of the factors men- 
tioned is in sight at present. 

Of the listed textiles American 
Woolen common has sold down from 
a high a week ago of 139% to a low 
today of 120%, while the preferred has 
dropped from 103% to 101%. Pacific 
Mills sold a week ago at 172 and was 
bought today at 169. Amoskeag com- 
mon in the meantime has sold from 146 
down to 141, while International Cotton 
Mills common has dropped from 72 to 
67. That these losses will soon be re- 
covered is the very general opinion. 

Boston Stock Auctions 

The following sales of textile shares 

were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Few But 


Shrs. Mill. Par. Price. Chge. 
IME. sc sesccceves 100 140 yma 
20 Clifton Mfg. Co....100 270 
6 Columbus Mfg.....100 210% oe 
S| eee 100 265 owen 
PE“) carevcsvcens 100 191% +-10% 
1 Naumkeag iat ate Se 240 soos 


74 Total 

Tight Money Checks New Financing 

Extremely fortunate are those mills 
that completed new financing prior to 
the latest tightening of the money mar- 
ket. Whether preferred or common 
stock issues had been the mediums of 
providing needed additional working 
capital, these mills are rendered largely 
independent of the fluctuations of the 
money market, and are in the enviable 
position of having the money when they 
need it, even though the 7 or 8 per cent. 
required for preferred dividends aver- 
ages a little above the current rate for 
commercial paper. Presumably it is 
more profitable for the banks to loan 
money around 6% per cent. than it is to 
underwrite preferred stock issues; at all 
events, they have been quick to dis- 
courage new textile, as well as other in- 
dustrial, financing, although apparently 
having plenty of money at current rates 
for all legitimate business. If this latter 
assumption proves correct then the 
present hesitation in the yarn and goods 
markets will be only temporary and no 
very important price revision need be 
looked for; should money not only con- 
tinue tight, but be difficult to obtain in 
adequate volume, then some mills may 
be obliged to liquefy part of their assets 
and this may be done in part through 
resales of raw material contracts, and in 
part through price concessions on their 
products for future delivery. Roughly 
it takes about twice as much working 
capital to handle the business of the 
average textile mill as it did before 
the war, and while most of them have 
accumulated the largest volume of as- 
sets in their history very few have suffi- 
cient cash or liquid assets. Should 
sufficient money be unavailable at rea- 


sonable rates, a shrinkage of, say 25 per 
cent., in raw material and merchandise 
values might not only be a result, but 
a solution of the money problem. The 
only trouble with such a movement is 
that it is difficult to check after once 
having been started. However, con- 
tinued tight money is reasonably certain 
to check a further inflation of values, if 
it does not force a moderate decline, and 
the latter would be welcomed if it did 
no more than stabilize values. 


New Ipswich Mill Financing 


The Ipswich Mills, the largest manu- 
facturers of cotton hosiery in the coun- 
try, with main plant located in Ipswich, 
Mass., and operating some six other 
mills has voted to increase its capital 
from $1,750,000 to $6,000,000, equally di- 
vided between common and preferred 
stock. Only $1,500,000 of the new 7 per 
cent. cumulative preferred stock will be 
issued at present, and this with $1,500,- 
000 of old common stock will give them 
a total outstanding share capital of $3,- 
000,000. Part of the new preferred will 
be used to retire an old issue of $250,- 
000 of preferred stock and the remain- 
der of the new issue will be available for 
working capital. The new preferred is 
callable at $110 per share on any divi- 
dend, date after 60 days’ notice. 


Possible Manomet Financing 


The report that the new tire yarn and 
cloth mill of 70,000 spindle capacity, that 
is being built in New Bedford by the 
William Whitman Co., is to be known 
as Manomet No. 4, is responsible for 
the rumor that new financing of this 
company is likely in the near future. 
The Manomet has a capital of $3,000,000 
and operates 204,000 spindles; the new 
No. 4 mill will make it the largest of 
New Bedford mill organizations and one 
of the largest cotton mills in the coun- 
try. Its financial statement of a year 
ago showed a surplus of net quick assets 
of $2,250,000, and it will not be sur- 
prising if its forthcoming financial re- 
port shows a net quick considerably in 
excess of its present outstanding capital. 
The cost of the new mill will probably 
not be far from $3,000,000, and this plus 
its probable balance of net quick assets 
is responsible for the rumor that the 
Manomet capitalization will be doubled. 
The replacement value of such a plant 
when the new mill is completed would not 
be less than $16,000,000, as a conserva- 
tive estimate. 

Effect of Exchange and Tight Money 

Sanford & Kelley, New Bedford 
specialists in textile shares, comment as 
follows upon the probable effect on tex- 
tile securities of the drop in exchange 
and tight money: 

“We are constantly being asked what 
effect will the drop in exchange and the 
tightening of money have on the tre- 
mendous prosperity of our cotton mills 
and also the effect on the price of the 
shares. The answer is, in our opinion, 
that the present restriction of inflation is 
a good thing for our cotton mills and 
will, in the end, tend to lengthen the 
period of prosperity and cause, when the 
turn comes, a more gradual fall in the 
price of textile goods and the margin of 
profit to the manufacturers of the same. 
The fact still remains that most of our 
New Bedford and New England textile 
stocks are selling on a basis of from 
30 to 50 per cent. of their replacement 
value, to say nothing of the fact that 
enormous sums are hidden in the in- 
ventories of their annual statements as 
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given to the stockholders. In several in- 
stances, we believe a sum equal to the 
entire capital stock is hidden in inven- 
tories and represents the difference be- 
tween the market value of these and the 
price at which they are taken on the 
books of the corporation. 

“Then again the fact should be kept 
in mind that the cotton textile industry 
is better situated in the way of under- 
production of goods over a long period 
of time than any other industry of a 
large nature. In its relation to foreign 
exchange, it should be remembered that 
according to the public press, about four 
fifths of the raw material that England 
uses comes from the United States. For 
years she has tried to increase produc- 
tion in Egypt but the net result has been 
that while the acreage has been about 
doubled, the total crop of cotton raised 
nevertheless remains about stationary. 
In other words, what England would 
gain by the selling of finished textile 
goods in this country as a result of the 
drop in sterling exchange, she would 
lose almost to the entire extent when 
she purchased additional raw material 
in the shape of cotton with the exchange 
rates so much against her. 

“ Another fact which is fundamental is 
that many of our textile stocks are 
really selling very low as compared to 
their value and in price are but $50 to 
$100 a share higher in many instances 
than they were ten years ago. This in 
spite of the fact that it costs three times 
as much to build a mill today as it did 
ten years ago, also the tremendous earn- 
ings made throughout’ the war period 
were practically never discounted. 
Many of our mills owe absolutely no 
money and own hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in Liberty Bonds. Further- 
more textile machinery cannot be bought 
at the present time for delivery nearer 
than two years hence, which means that 
the increase in production which is 
bound in the end to come, will come 
very slowly, and we have a tremendous 
hole to fill up caused by under-produc- 
tion for some four or five years. 

“In view of the above facts, it can 
hardly result otherwise than that’ our 
textile stocks are bound to increase in 
selling price as compared to other in- 
vestments. In New England, stocks have 
failed to rise in any such proportion as 
southern mill stock or those in England. 
In England some of them in a year’s 
time have advanced to the equivalent of 
400 per cent. 

“As a further example of the above, 
we might state that one of our New 
Bedford mills this week held its annual 
stockholders’ meeting and showed profits 
for the year of about 100 per cent. of its 
total capital. The price of the shares of 
this stock, however, is actually $40 lower 
than its previous high record some ten 


years ago.” 
DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
Mill. Rate. Per’d. Pay. Stk. of Rec. 
*Continental..8% S.A. Feb. 10. Feb. 5, '20 





* Extra dividend of 3%. 


New Bedford Mill Shares 


New Beprorp, Mass., Feb. 12.—For 
the first time in many weeks were has 
been a falling away in the bid and dsk- 
ing prices of several of the New Bed- 
ford mill shares, and it would appear 
that for the time being the peak has 
been reached for local textile issues. 
Although all of the annual statements 
which have so far been presented to 
the stockholders show that the past year 





was one of the most successful from a 
financial standpoint, there has not so far 
been declared any exceptional dividends 
from any of the corporations. 


Whitman and Quissett Drop 


The highest for the quarter, ten dol- 
lars, is one of the exceptions to the 
comparatively modest returns which 
have been distributed, and it is chiefly 
among these issues that a drop in prices 
has been noted. Whitman with a drop 
of 25 points in the asking price is the 
most prominent decrease, being quoted 
at 265 against the 290 of last week. 
Quissett has fallen from 325 to 300, 
although the asking price remains at 
350, while Sharp common has taken a 
decided slump, dropping to 165 bid 
since the quarterly dividend of seven 
dollars was declared, marking a decline 
of 25 points also, while the asking price 
has gone from 192% to 177, the prices 
being ex-dividend in each case. 

Butler has fallen away from a bid 
price of 232% to 230 asked, a difference 
of approximately fifteen points for the 
week. Kilburn was last week being 
sought at 280, but the best offer now 
made is 260, with the asking price re- 
maining unchanged at 290. Grinnell 
and Bristol, both quoted at 210, are ten 
points down from seven days ago, after 
Grinnell had realized 217, while Neild 
at 215 is down a similar amount. Dart- 
mouth common changed hands in small 
quantities at slightly better than 375, 
but holders for the most part are ask- 
ing as high as 390 for stock in large 
quantities. 

Manomet, after selling at 270 the other 
day, was reported later to have changed 
hands at ten points below this figure, 
with sales of Nashawena at 190, the 
asking price of the latter having dropped 
from 197% to 185. Nonquitt shows a 
decline of five points, dropping from 
190 to 185, following sales at the high 
figure. Gosnold preferred sold at 89, 
the common stock falling away four 
points to 126. Taber is down ten points 
from 270 to 260. 


Soule Makes Fine Showing 


Several other issues have shown 
strength, the splendid showing made by 
the New Bedford Cotton Mills and the 
Soule Mill tending to improve the de- 
mand for stock in these corporations. 
The New Bedford Cotton Mills is now 
quoted at 125, marking an increase of 
fifteen points over last week. During 
the past financial year the profit and 
loss is shown at $986,909, being almost 
cent for cent on the outstanding capital 
of $1,100,000, after allowing over half 
a million dollars for depreciation. 

Soule has advanced from 200 to 205, 
and the financial statement is one of the 
best in the history of the plant. Earn- 
ings for the year amount to consider- 
ably over $6 per spindle or almost $50 
per share, while the net surplus of quick 
assets over liabilities now pass the mil- 
lion mark, or almost as much as the 
entire capital stock. The profit and loss 
for the year was $325,000 more than was 
shown for 1918. 





Fall River Mill Shares 


Fatt River, Mass., Feb. 12.—Al- 
though there is hedging in the market 
for textile securities, it is without notice- 
able effect on prices. They are well 
maintained in spite of a notable increase 
in the disposition to take profits. This 
is owing to the conviction that the next 
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costs and increasing 
profits for the hun- 
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quarter’s return is apt to approximate 
the record which the last distribution 
broke, as was indicated as probable just 
after the announcement of the first 
declarations by corporations. Stock- 


“holders received in cash $2,325,338, or 


over 7 per cent. The total exceeded the 
last quarter’s showing by $585,500, and 
that for the corresponding period of last 
year by $1,194,154. Cloth contracts ex- 
tend well over the quarter, and there is 


= no apprehension as to the outlook for 


general business. However, the feeling 
seems to find lodgment in some breasts 
that the limit of expansion is close at 
hand. On that account there has been 
more selling at top figures, as a rule, 
than has been reported by brokers in 
months. 

The saie of Border City at 188 is eight 
points above the bid, and it marks an ad- 
vance from 160 since the cst of Decem- 
ber. The lowest quotation in 1919 was 
109. Bourne at 195 compares with 115, 
the low for 1918 and with 170, the high 
for 1919. Chace is 90 points auvove the 
best price obtainable last year, when 
210 was considered a most satisfying 
value in view of the dividend return of 
13 per cent. Holders of King Philip 
were content two months back to accept 
250. Shares are reported lacking even 
at the offer of 300. The principal reason 
for this unwillingness to accept the 
chance to realize splendidly on the in- 
vestment is the announcement that an 
extra dividend will be paid on March 1 
to stockholders on the basis of a fifty- 
dollar bond for each share of the cor- 
poration, which has over a million dol- 
lars’ worth of federal securities. Treas- 
urer Chase offers this explanation of 
the unusual dividend: “These bonds 
have depdeciated in market value to such 
an extent that they would net a large 
loss to the corporation if sold in the 
market. The directors do not think it 
advisable to carry so large an amount 
of securities indefinitely and therefore 


have decided to divide the major part of * 


them among the stockholders. The 
stockholders can then determine for 
themselves whether to retain them for 
investment. Employes are to share 
the company’s generosity. 
be given to each worker. The amount 
is to be figured on the earnings. 


in 


of quick assets amounting to $1,685.876. 
This will be reduced measurably, 
the reduction will be recouped by this 
year’s earning, in all likelihood. 


First Phila. Textile Contribution 

The honor of making the first con- 
tribution to the Endowment Fund for 
the new Philadelphia Textile School, 
has been won by the Livingston Wor- 
sted Co., Washington, R. I. The sub- 
scription, it was stated, was a most lib- 
eral one, and, coming as it does from 
a concern outside of the Philadelphia 
district, it is most gratifying to those 


in charge of the campaign. The great 


"2 interest aroused in the project through- 


out the textile industry is also indi- 
cated by the fact that with the cam- 
paign to start on March 1, the sub- 
scription has already come in almost 
a month in advance. Naturally this 
has added to the confidence of the 


workers in their ability to reach 
goal that have set before them 
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Manufacturing Co. 


The Ware 
is having 


of Greenville, S. C., a number of pub- 
lic facilities for their operatives in the 
way of a store and restaurant, a lodg- 
ing house and a church. 
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WANTED: 


Advice of Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers 


In our desire to render to manufacturers and jobbers a serv- 
ice that may be of great value, we seek your advice en the 
course that a prudent merchant in your lme of business 
should pursue in buying and selling goods, when prices show 
a declining tendency. 


= 
= 
= 
: 






(1) How should a merchant avoid the dangers involved in fall- 
ing prices? 

(2) What policy should he follow in buying goods? 

(3) What policy should he employ in selling goods? 

(4) What should be his terms of sale to his customers? 

(5) What should be his policy in collecting his accounts? 

(6) What should be his policy in borrowing money? 


We desire to get the consensus of opinion of manufacturers and 
wholesalers as to the precautions which ought to be taken on a fall- 
ing merchandise market, in order to avert a crisis or disaster. We 
are compiling a treatise that will show the views of business leaders 
of America on this vital subject. To all firms who contribute to 
the symposium we will send this brochure free of cost. It will be 
off the press shortly. May we not have your views on the above? 
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HOLLIS H. SAWYER & COMPANY 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 


79 MILK STREET 
BOSTON 


Hollis H. Sawyer, C. P. A. 


WOOL AND TEXTILE 
Henry W. Robbins, C. P. A. 
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Sliver Lap Machines Reels 
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Mitchell-Bissell Co. 


251-255 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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DantELson, Conn. The Paco Manu- 
facturing Co., has been formed by in- 
terests identified with the Danielson 
Cotton Co., and a plant will be built 
here for the manufacture of cotton 
marquisettes. The mill will be 200 x 75 
feet, equipped with 150 looms and 
complementary machinery and produc- 
tion is expected to be started by May 1. 
The officers of the new, company are: 
F. Powdrell of Boston, president; J. W 
Powdrell, Boston, vice-president; W. S 
Pepler, formerly general manager of 
the Danielson Cotton Co,, treasurer, and 
Alfred Pate, agent. 


*Marietta, Ga. The Marietta Cot- 
ton Mills has organized and will estab- 
lish plant with monthly output of 15,000 
pounds of cotton yarn. A 3,000 spindle 
equipment will be installed. 


* Co., of Danielson. 


Cotton Yarn Co., has, according to re- 
port, been sold to the Connecticut Mills 
Co., and will be used for the manufac- 
ture of tire fabrics. Work now in pro- 
cess at this mill is to be run out, which 
will take several weeks and the ma- 
chinery not adapted to the use of the 
Connecticut Mills Co., will be disposed 
of. It is understood that the looms will 
be taken by the Killingly Worsted Co., 
of Elmville, and the River Weaving 
Further report is 


: that the Paco Manufacturing Co., a new 


cotton goods plant, is also, to take a 
number of the looms. The spinning 
machinery was removed from the plant 
several years ago. 


New Beprorp, Mass. The real estate 
firm of Haskins & Gibson has purchased 
from individual owners the property on 
the east side of South Water street, 


eral years by the former New England 


*FaLt River, Mass. The Erco Manu- between Gifford street and Morton 
facturing Co. recently organized has a Court. This property adjoins the plant 
plant equipped with 16 sets of cards, 2 of the Hathaway Manufacturing Co., 
pickers and 4,278 ring spindles making and it is reported that it has been pur- 
cotton and part waste yarns in 4s to 12s, chased for the latter with the intention 
The mill is at 936 Grinell. The officers of materially enlarging the Hathaway 
of the company are: Edward Rose, plant. 
president, and Walter E. O’Hara, treas- 
urer. The company is in the market for _ Port Custer, N. Y. The Ernest 
cotton waste machinery and mill Simons Manufacturing Co., manufac- 
supplies. turer of sheetings, etc., has increased its 

Warsestonn, L, 1, N. Y. The Sea capital from $1,000,000 to $2,250,000, for 


Island Thread Co. of New York has et Cereee aapinston. 
purchased the property and buildings 
formerly the plant of the American Can 
Co., and will build a plant for the manu- 
facture of mercerized thread. 


Waterrorp, N. Y. The Beaver Mills 
Corp., of North Adams, Mass., has 
leased the spinning mill of the Kav- 
anaugh Knitting Co. on King’s Canal 
*Gastonta, N. C. The Shuford Mills, and will take possession in a few days. 
recently noted as chartered, has organ- As soon as the necessary changes have 
ied and increased entire ‘plan. The been made the Beaver corporation will 
capital will be $300,000 and 8,000 commence operations, manufacturing 
spindles will be installed. Machinery yarns and fabrics to be used in the mak- 
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has been ordered and arrangements are 
being completed to erect buildings. 
C. B. Armstrong is president and Sam 
S. Shuford is secretary-treasurer. 


RutHerrorpton, N. C. B. J. Dobbins, 
president and general manager and W. 
A. Harrill, secretary and treasurer of 
the recently organized Grace Mills have 
formed another new company under 
the name of the Gilvo Mills which will 
have a capital of $800,000. A cotton 
yarn mill will be built and equipped 
with 12,000 spindles.~ 


*Rock Hitt, S. C. The Helen Yarn 
Mills have been organized with $150,000 
capital to build a 3,000 spindle mill for 
manufacturing yarns. Site has been 
purchased, machinery has been ordered 
and contracts will be awarded soon for 
buildings. C. B. Armstrong of Gas- 
tonia, N. C., is president and W. R. 
Armstrong of Rock Hill is vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer. 


*Spinpate, N. C. The Elmore Com- 

Pany recently mentioned as_ incor- 
Porated with $250,000 capital, has or- 
ganized and will build a 15,000 spindle 
mill spinning mercerized yarn. S. E. 
Imore is president and K. S. Tanner 
8 vice-president. 
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“Ozark, Ata. The Rainbow Manu- 
acturing Co., recently reported as about 
0 build a new addition to its plant, has 
iteady finished the building and new 
lachinery has been installed and is now 
h Operation. 


Dantetson, Conn. The plant of the 
Manielson Cotton Co., operated for sev- 
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ing of automobile tires. Several hun- 
dred workers will be employed and the 
plant operated day and night. The leas- 
ing of this department of the Kavanaugh 
plant will in no way interfere with the 
operation of the rest of the mill, ac- 
cording to officials of the company, the 
firm continuing the manufacture of un- 
derwear as heretofore. 


Mr. Hotty, N. C. The Catawba Spin- 
ning Co. will increase capital from 
$200,000 to $500,000 and add 6,000 spin- 
dles. It now has 4,000 spindles on yarn 
production and will erect a two-story 
190 by 75 foot additional building to 
accommodate the new machinery. 


Hic Point, N. C. The Pickett Cot- 
ton Mills will build addition and install 
15,000 spindles. 


StanLey, N. C. Work has _ been 
started on a new addition to the Lola 
Manufacturing Co., that will double the 
cotton yarn spinning capacity of the 


plant. The new building which will cost = 


from $75,000 to $100,000 will be 78 x 
378 feet and equipped with 10,000 spin- 
dies, giving the company an additional 
daily capacity of 25,000 pounds of cot- 
ton yarn. 


Pawtucket, R. I. To double the size 
of its plant and increase its production 
to a large extent, the American Lace 
Works, this city, has commenced work 
on an addition to its present plant on 
Main street. 
story high, 50 by 150 feet and of brick, 
mill construction. The estimated cost 
of the new structure is $18,000. 


The addition will be one = 
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MILL NEWS—Continued a 


Riverpoint, R. I. The reconstructed 
Royal Mills of B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., 
destroyed by fire about a year ago at a 
loss which approached $2,000,000, is now 
expected to be in operation about May 
1, large crews of men having been hard 
at work for the past six months on the 
plant. The reconstructed mill is to have 
92,000 spindles. A new weave shed is 
also under construction. Electricity will 
provide the motive power for the new 
structures which will house more than 
800 operatives. 


*BamBerGc, S. C. The Bamberg Cot- 
ton Mills Co., now operated under the 
name of the Santee Mills, Bamberg 
3ranch, has awarded contract to Potter 
and Shackleford, Greenville, S. C., for 
the erection of an addition which, 
when new machinery is installed will 
increase the plant’s capacity to 15,000 
spindles and 400 looms. The present 
equipment is 10,752 spindles and 324 
looms. Frank E. Whitman of New 
York, treasurer of the Santee Mills 
of Orangeburg is also treasurer of the 
Bamberg Mills. 


*CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
been awarded to the Turner Construc- 
tion Co., New York, for the new No. 
2 mill of the Thatcher Spinning Co. 
This new mill will be 132x312 feet, 
three stories, together with a _ four 
story warehouse, 116x62 feet, all of 
reinforced concrete construction, mod- 
ern equipment with individual electric 
drive, and fire protective apparatus 
throughout. Approximately 30,000 
spindles will be added. J. E. Sirrine, 
Greenville, S. C., is the engineer. 


*KNOXVILLE, TENN. The Knoxville 
Spinning Co., has taken over a three 
story building adjacent to its present 
mill and is installing a complete equip- 
ment of 10,000 spindles to spin single 
28s and 30s cotton yarn. Production 


Contract has 


is expected to start by April 1. 
Wool 
*Luptow, Vt. H. E. Walker & Son 


recently reported as having bought the 
Verd Mont Woolen Co. from F. W. 
Agan, have purchased only the shoddy 
and carbonizing plant. This plant is 
equipped with three pickers, and four 
sets of cards and will be operated on 
wool shoddies. 


Hotyoke, Mass. The Germania 
Mills has purchased from the Holyoke 
Water Power Co. a large tract of land 
adjoining its own property containing 
about 260,000 square feet. Agent Will- 
iam Mauer denied a rumor that the 
property was to be used for building 
homes for employees. The company 
is completing a new mill building on 
its Own property. 


WatTERTOWN, Mass. The directors 
of the Aetna Mills have voted not to 
build a worsted yarn spinning plant. 


Newark, N. J. The American Hair 
Felt Co., 129 Lockwood street, manu- 
facturer of hair and wool felts, has 
filed plans for the construction of a 
new addition to its plant, for increased 
operations. The structure is estimated 
to cost about $29,000. 


Norwicu, Conn. The buildings, 
property, machinery and equipment of 
the Glen Woolen Mills will be sold at 
auction on Tuesday, February 17. 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


Knit 


Los AnceLes, Cat. The American 
Knitting Mills has been organized to 
manufacture knitted novelties and 
juvenile sweaters, and has a plant 
equipped with 5 flat frame machines and 
5 finishing machines. The officers are: 
A. L. Goodman, president; and S. E. 
Goodman, secretary and treasurer. S. 
W. Meyers is superintendent. 



























*AMSTERDAM, N. Y. The new mill to 
be operated by a partnership composed 
of John A. Smith, formerly of Lan- 
sing, Smith & Co., and William Lebahn 
will be in operation about March 1, un- 
less unforeseen complications arise, ac- 
cording to present plans. The firm will 
it is understood manufacture sweaters. 
A building in Cedar St. has been leased 
of W. H. Perry, president of the Am- 
sterdam Yarn Mills, and this building 
is now being prepared for the machin- 
ery. Mr. Smith will, according to re- 
port, be in charge of the plant and about 
25 workers will be employed at the 
start. 


St. Louis 
Alternating Cerrent Motors 
Furnish Dependable Power 


St. Louis Motors are made in 
Three-Phase, Two-Phase and 
Split Single Phase, Squirrel 
Cage Induction type. Poly- 
phase may be had in 12 sizes, 
from % to 20 H.P., Single 
Phase in 10 sizes, from % to 
2 LP. 


These motors are absolutely 
dependable; have high effi- 
ciéncy, low maintenance cost; 
ideal performance characteris- 
tics and economical price. We 
urge you to investigate if you 
are seeking the best motor 
value the market affords. 


Send for Catalog No. §& 
St. Louis Electrical Works 
4060 Forest Park Boulevard 
St. Louis, Mo. 


*Fonpa, N. Y. Barney Galinsky & 
Sons, Inc., which recently began opera- 
tions in leased quarters on Bridge St., 
has added several additional new knit- 
ting machines to its equipment and it 
is planned to install several more, it is 
said. The exact number of machines has 
not been decided. The company which 
is incorporated for $50,000, is manufac- 
turing silk, cotton and wool fabrics for 
gloves, underwear and glove linings. 
About 25 operatives are employed at 
present. 


The Glovers- 
recently char- 


*GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 
ville Hosiery Co., Inc., 
tered, is almost ready to begin opera- 
tions. The work of remodeling the 
building at 211 North Main St. which 
has been leased as quarters for the new 
concern, has been completed and equip- 
ment is now being installed. This work 
is being rushed and it is expected that 
the plant will be operating in full be- 
fore March 1. The concern which is 
capitalized at $10,000 will manufacture 
children’s socks in cotton, mercerized 
and wool. The company will have a 
working force of about 20 persons to 
start but it is planned to increase this 
number later. Clarence M. Potter, who 
will have charge of manufacturing, has 
for a number of years dealt in supplies 
for silk mills, maintaining an office in 
this city. 





REFLECTORS 
FLUSH RECEPTACLES 
LAMP GUARDS 
CURRENT TAPS 
SOCKETS 

PLUGS AND CAPS 


HARVEY HUBBELL, ine. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Superb Knit- 
ting Co., Inc., recently noted as being 
organized, is located at 715-19 Arch 
Street, and is manufacturing men’s and 
ladies’ sweaters. The capital is $10,- 
000. Equipment consists of 12 knitting 
machines, 5 sewing machines, with 
steam and electric power. The product 
is sold direct. E. Frimmel is president 
and treasurer; Nathan Rosenblatt, 
superintendent. Mr. Frimmel does the 
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buying; they use 8s two-ply cotton and Send for Bulletins 
2/30s worsted yarns. SMITH and SERRELL 
BerKLey Sprincs, W. Va. The In- Albany and West Sts. 


terwoven Mills, Inc., Martinsburg, has 
completed plans for the erection of a 


new local one-story plant, estimated to 
cost about $30,000. 


NEW YORK CITY 


For ee ted 
Machinery Shafts 





Littte Cuute, Wis. The Fox River 
Valley Knitting Co., Appleton, Wis., 
manufacturer seamless half hose, mit- 
tens, woolen and worsted socks, etc., 
has awarded a contract to the Appleton 
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MILL NEWS—Continued 


Construction Co, for the erection of a 
new knitting mill at Little Chute, to 
cost about $75,000. Joseph Eggers is 
president. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs. The Union 
Hosiery Mills Co., has been organized 
by Alfred Tiefenbrowner. Leo Ullman 
and Eugene Mahler to manufacture 
hosiery and knit goods. The capital 
stock is $25,000. 


FrepericK, Mp. The Union Manu- 
facturing Co., manufacturer of hosiery, 
has awarded miscellaneous contracts in 
connection with the construction of the 
proposed new one-story extension to 
its plant on East Patrick street, esti- 
mated to cost $6,500. 


Littteton, N. H. The Everett Knit- 
ting Works of Lebanon, N. H., has 
purchased the Sears-Roebuck plant 
here formerly owned by the Littleton 
Realty Co., but whether they will oc- 
cupy the premises or not is subject to 
a conference with the shoe concern 
which has made an offer to the knitting 
company for the building. The knit- 
ting company makes high grade under- 
wear and had planned to establish a 
branch here employing about 250 per- 
sons. 


*New YorxK, N. Y. The Peacock 
Knitting Mills, recently incorporated, 
is to manufacture jersey cloth for 
dresses and sport suits. The company 
has a plant at 1685 South Boulevard 
equipped with one fulling mill, 130 
spindles, 10 knitting machines, one ex- 
tracting machine and one drying ma- 
chine. They buy single and two ply 
26s and single 18s wool yarn and are 
in the market for bleaching, finishing 
and dyeing machinery. The officers of 
the company are Joseph Smoloff, presi- 
dent, and Isaac Field, treasurer. 


East GREENVILLE, Pa. Unger & 
Shaner, operating the Perkiomen Knit- 
ting Mills, are arranging plans for the 
installation of new equipment in con- 
nection with the proposed enlargement 
of the mills, to provide for increased 
capacity. 


Newport, Pa. The Moorhead Knit- 
ting Co., Harrisburg, is understood to 
be considering plans for the establish- 
ment of a branch plant at Newport, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Contracg has 
been awarded for the erection of an 
addition to the dyehouse of the Cadet 
Hosiery Co. This consists of a one- 
story brick building, 33x 47 feet, cost- 
ing about $7,000. 


*Reapinc, Pa. The Glasser Hosiery 
Co., manufacturer of women’s silk 
hosiery, has awarded a contract to C. 
H. Schlegel, Twenty-third street, for 
the construction of the proposed new 
three-story addition, about 40x 110 
feet, to its plant on Muhlenburg street, 
between Eleventh and Twelfth streets, 
to cost about $40,000. It is proposed to 
inaugurate construction work at once. 


Reapinc, Pa. The Frank Y. Kitz- 
miller Co., manufacturer of women’s 
seamless and fashioned hosiery, has 
had plans prepared for the construction 
of a new four-story mill building, 
about 49x 130 feet, on Moss street, 


near Robeson street, estimated to cost 
about $20,000. 


————e 
* Indicates previous mention of project. 


vi 
*AmsteRDAM, N. Y. Le Roy Blanch- 


ard & Co.,, recently organized is to 
manufacture silk jersey, trecio cloth. 


Burrato, N. Y. John Dunlop’s Sons, 
New York, are completing plans for 
the construction of the proposed new 
local silk mill, to be used for increased 
operations. The structure will be three- 
story, about 50 x 150 feet, located on 
Walton avenue, extending from Moselle 
to St. Louis streets. 


Crype, N. Y. John H. Jewett & Sons 
have completed negotiations for the 
leasing of the plant of J. C. Gillette, 
foot of Lock street, and are arranging 
for the establishment of a plant for the 
manufacture of silk thread. It is pro- 
posed to inaugurate operations about 
June 1, with facilities for employing 
about 60 operatives for initial work. 


WoopHAvEN, STATEN IsLaNnp, N. Y. 
Ed. Mallin has started a small plant 
here for the manufacture of neckties. 
He is located at 120 Elmwood street. 


PawtuckeET, R. I. The Butterfly Silk 
Weaving Co. has filed notice of organ- 
ization to operate at 424 Central avenue 
for the production of silks. O. Tougas 
and Edmond Herbert head the company. 


*PeTersBpuRG, Va. The Petersburg 
Silk Hosiery Corp., recently mentioned 
as chartered with $500,000 capital, has 
organized and will establish mill. It has 
leased building in which to install 42 
knitting machines with electric power 
drive and other equipment, all costing 
$300,000. The daily capacity will be 
1,800 dozen pairs of silk hose. Edwin 
S. Bayer is president and Arthur G. 
King is treasurer. 


Hotyoke, Mass. Construction is 
soon to start on the new silk mill for 
William Skinner & Sons. Final plans 
for the building have not been com- 
pleted but it is understood that the 
structure will be either four or five 
stories high. 


Hatepvon, N. J. The Oriental Silk 
Printing Co., Belmont avenue, has filed 
notice with the Secretary of State of 
an increase in its capital from $350,000 
to $600,000, for.general business ex- 
pansion. 


Paterson, N. J. The Boston Silk 
Co., 78 Van Houten street, specializing 
in the, production of broad silks, has 
filed notice with the Secretary of State 
of an increase in its capitalization from 
$10,000 to $125,000, to provide for gen- 
eral business expansion. 


Paterson, N. J. Plans have been 
prepared for the Sovereign Silk Co., 
for the construction of a new mill to 


cost about $100,000. 


Paterson, N. J. The Empress Silk 
Co., Inc., McBride avenue, manufact- 
urer of broad silks, georgettes, etc., 
has increased its capital from $25,000 
to $75,000 for expansion. Notice has 
been filed with the Secretary of State. 


Paterson, N. J. The Medal Silk 
Co., 218 Straight street, is establishing 
an annex at Pinebush, N. Y., for the 
manufacture of broad silks. 


Paterson, N. J. Satisfactory prog- 
ress is being made in the erection of 
the Prudential Silk Company’s new 
mill on 12th avenue. The Pearl Silk 
Co. and Mr. Salzberg & Sons will also 
occupy space in the above mill and 
will add new looms. 
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Less Soaping Out 
When Cotton Tape is 
Kier-boiled with Oakite 


A NewEnglandmill, 
A by using Oakite in § 
the kier-boil, reduces 
the amount of caustic 
in the boil, and saves 
79*onamountofsoap 
used for soaping out. 


























The cotton tape 
now comes trom the 
kier soclean that less | 
soap and labor is re- 
quired to prepare it 
for the bleach. 


When the tape reaches the 
dyer it is whiter and easier 
to bleach. 


Formerly used one barrel 
of soap weekly. 


Now use only one barrel of 
soap a month. 











Fees: Stoke. 4 ee eG 
MANUFACTURED BY 


OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO. 


42 THAMES STREET:~ NEW YORK 










MERICAN Woolen Com- 

pany fabrics are depend- 
able because back of them is 
an organization skilled to the 
utmost and one of more than 
50 modern mills, manned by 
skilled operatives and directed 
by skilled executives. Each of 
the American Woolen Com- 
pany mills is a unit for the 
production of the fabric for 
which its individual equip- 
ment was especially designed 
—thereby maintaining — effici- 
ency while minimizing cost in 
production. 


American Woolen Company 


Wm M Wood. President. 


Selling Agency 


American Woolen Company 
of New_York 


18th to 19th Street on Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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J. P. STEVENS & CO. | 


Commission Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 


25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 





RICHARDSON BROTHERS 
51 & 53 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK 
TEXTILE WRAPPERS, TWINES, ETC. 


“ROYAL” PRESS PAPERS 
FOR FINISHERS OF 


COTTONS, WOOLENS AND SILKS 
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Wide-Awake Manufacturers 


realize the wisdom of bringing their stock to the card room in a 
better state of preparation. Hand feeding is becoming a thing of 
the past in the picker room as in the card room. The BRAM- 
WELL PICKER FEED is a revelation, built to handle all kinds 


of stock with evenness and without injury to the staple. Write 
us to-day. 


GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 





Ethan Allen 
25 Madison Avenue 
New York 


WORSTEDS 


WOOLENS BROADCLOTHS 








DEERING, MILLIKEN & CO. 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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W.H. DUVAL & CO. 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 
FACTORS FOR MILLS AND SELLING AGENTS 


225 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK 
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HOCKANUM ASSOCIATION 
FINE WORSTEDS AND WOOLENS 


HOCKA:(UM COMPANY THE NEW ENGLAND COMPANY 
THE SPRINGVILLE MFG. CO. MINTERBURN MILLS COMPANY 


334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Fine Fancy Worsteds 


25 Madison Ave. 
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GENERAL OPENINGS IN 
MEN’S HEAVYWEIGHTS 





New Goods in Men’s Wear Shown for 
Fall, 1920—Inspections Mechanical, 
Buying Under Allotments 


Differing widely from openings of 
former years, the current showings of 
the fall 1920 season in men’s wear, are 
exceptionally lacking in enthusiasm and 
features. The usual procedure of sell- 
ing agents was to advise their customers 
of the yardage and qualities of cloth 
available to their account, and’ orders 
were entered mechanically for the most 
part. Certain sellers allowed an option 
of choice between flannels, suitings and 
overcoatings and in instances buyers 
threw their allotment all on one class 
of fabric. As a consequence the details 
of bookkeeping and maintenance of a 
balance of production is an important 
feature. More or less shopping around 
of a sort materialized, and in this phase 
of the buying activity, it was often dif- 
ficult to establish whether a buyer really 
obtained enough merchandise, or only 
said he did. 

The wholesale clothier’s attitude is by 
no means equivocal, in the majority of 
cases the buyer being anxious to take 
what is allotted to him without delay. 
Jobbers found the moderating tendency 
gave them special problems to contend 
with and yet seem to thoroughly under- 
stand that the advances in general give 
them opportunity to operate a strong 
season’s business with success and sat- 
isfaction. 


Large Purchases Made 


The American Woolen Company’s 
opening last week extended its influence 
into this week’s market. Large purchases 
were heard of within the fines of allo- 
cation and it seemed to be the case that 
buyers were in the main well satisfied. 
It is currently said, in support of the 
contention that the top-priced goods are 
the most desired, that there is especial 
significance in the withdrawal first of 
the $10.50 a yard worsted suiting. In 
the ordinary season the place would have 
been sold up in a few days, under cur- 
rent conditions of restrictions and allot- 
ment it is understood that there is a 
great deal of accomplishment to be 
closed by salesmen who are now on 
the road. 

This week’s market was made to seem 
much quieter than it really was by the 
weather, ice and snow blockade. The 
streets were impassable and so were 
the lines laid down by the selling agents 
for the distribution of heavyweight 
woolens and worsteds of all sorts. It 
was a cold proposition, “as hard as 
dollars,” one says and “as hard as ice,” 
Says another. 


Serge Prices Sweep Up 

Prices on serges swept ahead up the 
slope of the market and in this division 
of supreme difficulty in assembling ma- 
terials, there is noted among recent 
Prices 16 oz. suitings marked $2.90 a 
yard higher than at the fall opening 
of 1919; Certain 10 oz. serges show in 
the same comparative period advances 
of $2.05 to $2.30 a yard; 13 oz. serges, 
$2.10 to $2.50 per yard, on goods now 
selling at $4.85 and $5.50 per yard to 
the wholesale user. Mills that have 
yet to show top-priced serges and 
worsteds are held back less by the mat- 
ter of high asking prices than by other 
_ More difficult conditions. 


aise, 


It is held by selling agents, strenuously 
occupied with the most concentrated pro- 
blem of distribution of practically com- 
plete lines_in a minimum of time that 
has ever been known in the cloth market, 
that it is really too soon to measure 
accomplishments. This is the case with 
flannels and cassimeres, which maintain 
their strength in the strong pace set by 
the major openings. Prices ‘on cassi- 
meres have elements of disparity, in 
certain instances, and are figured to a 
certain extent as the least stable in the 
peculiar situation now at hand. Should 
a cutting begin, in the event of lack 
of interest, or in an endeavor to stimu- 
late the use of crossbred wools, some- 
thing exceedingly interesting would re- 
sult. There is a certain amount of watch- 
ful waiting going on as to this point, 
in the midst of the inspection and order- 
ing process. Certain cassimeres under $3 
make the situation more than interest- 
ing, while favoritism seems to be shown 
in the bulk transactions in lines priced 
in the neighborhood of $4.12% to $4.25 
per yard. 


Overcoatings Exceed Expectations 


In overcoatings the week’s accomplish- 
ment has been probably more than sell- 
ing agents anticipated. It is frequently 
remarked that there is ample business in 
view and that little or no exception is 
taken to pricings. Kerseys being high, 
_there is, of course, a limit to the amount 

Sof business being transacted in them, and 
the allotment schedules are rather tight. 
In fancybacks and plaidbacks the lines 
are said to be moving more swiftly. 

Mackinaws are a center of interest. 
Buyers have looked in vain for the 
equivalent of a good mackinaw at around 
$1.50 to $1.60 a yard; the equivalents 
are now priced above $2.50 a yard. 


Lower Grade Goods 


The cheap goods division shared in 
the activity of the week. Several lines 
of fabrics were priced, and are at a 
parity with the bolder elements who 
pushed their wares forward two or 
three weeks ago at prices ranging from 
95 cents to $1.30 a yard. A leading line 
is announced to be in the same situation 
with the market generally as to distribu- 
tions and is making allotments to cus- 
tomers according to the current practice. 





Men’s Wear Trade Notes 


Deering, Milliken & Co. opened men’s 
wear suiting ranges for fall 1920 on 
Friday at $3.40 net per yard. Men’s 
wear flannels were shown Monday at 
$3.20 net, per yard, and plaidbacic over- 
coatings 2: $5 net per yard. 

La Porte cassimere suitings, opened 
Monday by Sachs, Sanger & Solomon 
are priced as follows: Range 3000, $4.25 
net per yard, range 3500, $4.55 net per 


yard. 

J. K. & L. S. Weiner & Co. opened 
for fall season 1920 the following lines 
of the Amos Abbott Co.: 14% oz. twill 
suitings, $3.30 net ‘per yard, fancy back 
overcoatings, $4 per yard; also Merritt 
cotton-corded suitings $2.25 net per yard. 

Samuel Hird & Sons, Inc., opened fall 
1920 lines 12-13 oz., vigoureux mixtures 
at $3.90 to $4.15, regular, per yard. 

H. & W. H. Lewis opened Middlesex 
and Glengarry cassimeres for fall 1920, 
one grade ranging in price from $3.10 
to $3.35 a yard regular, the other $2.85 
to $3.15, regular, per yard. 

A. M. Fletcher, selling agent of Cale- 
donia Mills, opened lines of three-quar- 
ter goods Monday for fall 1920, at 


WOOL MANUFACTURES 


prices from 85 cents to $1 per yard, 
Briton fabrics $1.25 to $1.32 per yard. 

Henry F. Scatchard 15-16 oz. wool 
suitings were opened by Frederick T. 
Lawrence & Co., at $3 net per yard. 

Woodstock Woolen Co. 6-4 cotton 
mixture, 15 oz. suitings are ‘priced at 
$2.50 net. 

Sutton’s mills cotton mixture suitings 
are priced at $2.25 net and wool suitings 
$3.25 net. / 

Strong, Hewat & Co. opened over- 
coating lines for fall 1920 at $4 to $5.25 
per yard. 

Mascoma mackinaws, allotted by Dept. 
8, American Woolen Co., are priced at 
$3.10 to $3.65 per yard; the department 
8 uniform cloths were opened at $2.75 
to $8.9214 per yard, Kerseys $5.87% to 
$7.72% per yard. 

Robert T. Francis opened Pontoosuc 
overcoatings in ranges $3 to $4.50 per 
yard and the Miamus line, including 
plaid-blacks, at $4.25 to $5.75 per yard. 

Patterson & Greenough o'pened for 
fall 1920 of Shelbourne mills fine un- 
finished silk decoration, 600 range, at 
$6.75 to’ $7 per yard, standard silks, 
3,800 range, at $4.70 to $4.87% per yard, 
and all-worsted cheviots, 3,500 range, 
at $4.50 to $4.75 per yard; 3,400 range, 
cotton and worsted suitings, $3.35 to 
$3.75 net a yard. 

Nixon, Walker & Tracy opened lines 
of 14 oz. Winchester wool suitings at 
$2.80 per yard net. 

St. George overcoatings, allotted by 
D. W. Farnsworth & Co. up to June 30, 
are priced in light-weight Kerseys and 
Venetians, $4.50 to $6 per yard, heavy- 
weights, $5 to $8 per yard. 

Thames River Woolen mills opened 
fall 1920 lines as follows: 14 oz. suit- 
ings at $2.52Y% per yard, 29-31 oz. over- 
coatings, range 244, at $3.27%4 a yard, 
29-30 oz. overcoatings, range 2244 at 
$3.371%4 per yard, 30-32 oz. overcoatings, 
range 207, at $3.77%4 per yard, 28-30 oz. 

plaid back overcoatings at $5.37% per 
yard. 

Waterhouse Worsted Co. allotted 
Waterhouse and Kimball serges as fol- 
lows: 701, 10-10% oz., $4.90; 703, 11-12 
oz., $5.35; 704, 12-13 oz., $5.55; 705, 
14-15 oz., $6.00; 706, 15-16 oz., $6.30; 
711, 15-16 oz., $6.90; 713, 12-13 oz., $5.50; 
721, 12-13 oz., $4.85; 724, 14-14% oz., 
$5.25; 728, 12-13 oz., $4.95; 731, 10-10% 
0z., $4.50; 737, 10%-11 0oz., $4.60. The 
opening included Blackinton wool and 
worsted suitings at $4.25 per yard, South 
Bend suitings at $4.12% per yard, Lip- 
pitt fancy worsteds at $4.37%4 to $5.871%4 
per yard, Waterhouse & Waterhouse 
fancy worsteds at $6.25 to $6.37% per 
yard; also, Hampshire suitings, $3.25 per 
yard' plain styles and $3.3714 for silks. 

Battey, Trull & Co. opened the fol- 
lowing Pawcatuck lines: heavyweight 
wool suitings $2.65 to $2.85 regular per 
yard, overcoatings $3.25 to $3.871%4 regu- 
lar per yard. 

Terhune, Yeagance & Wolff opened 
the following fall 1920 lines: Bell fancy 
worsted suiting $4.12%% per yard, Brad- 
ford suitings $2.25 to $2.65 per yard, 
Shetland, C. J. Milne & Sons, Waucan- 
tuck and Clear Spring trouserings’, suit- 
ings, French backs and silk mixtures at 
$1.52%4 to $3.15 per yard. 

James J. Regan Mfg. Co., opened fall 
1920 suitings at $3.621%4 to $4 net per 
yard, overcoatings $4 to $6.50 net per 
yard. 

H. P. McKenney & Co. opened fall 
1920 overcoatings as follows: Taft, 95c to 
$1.1714 ; Dewey, $1.25; Bellingham, $1.15 

(Continued on page 45) 


MORE COATINGS SHOWN; 
OPERATIONS GO SLOW 





Coating Distribution a Dulling Affair— 
Plaid Skirtings a Bright and Active 
Spot in Worsted Goods 


Early operations in fall 1920 dress 
goods and cloakings are going rather 
slowly. Numerous lines made their ap- 
pearance during the current week and 
more are to be ready the first of next 
week, and yet there is a lack of pep and 
go to the new season that would be 
singular, if it were not so ominous, 
The cloak and suit trade has had a suc- 
cession of shocks, relating far more to 
its cutting operations and distribution, 
than to its buying, thus comprising mat- 
ters that interest manufacturers and 
selling agents as reactions more than as 
direct influences. According to common 
report the vicious ‘wage circle is still 
threatening in the industry, and cancel- 
lations by retailers increase owing to ex- 
treme prices on spring season goods, 

So much tinder has been piled in the 
furnace of prosperity that those who 
are in the way now are getting scorched 
in the backdraft. The Associated Dress 
Industries has sent out warnings to its 
manufacturer members that its influence 
is cast with the Government in the effort 
to stop profiteering and _ speculation, 
With prices on a perilously high level, 
the resulting dullness was inevitaole. 
Selling agents generally understand that 
probably a great many more are scared 
than hurt, but the general feeling per- 
sists that extreme prices have been over- 
done, 

More Worsted Selling 

In worsted dress goods there are slight 
changes evident. Demand is slowing up 
a trifle, principally on account of the 
general high price outlook, as to which 
a widespread opinion seems to be that 
it is not only high, but topheavy. Cer- 
tain factors have not felt themselves in 
shape to reopen on a general selling 
basis and continue to make their allot- 
ments for as short a period as possible, 
A number of more extended commit- 
ments are, however, reported, and on 
these moderate to conservative prices 
obtain. As far as stabilizing can be 
applied within the selling division, it is 
rather generally felt that much has been 
accomplished in this respect in the last 
few weeks. Staples reflect the calming 
tendency to the more noticeable degree. 


Novelty Skirtings Strong 


In novelty goods there is a decidedly 
lively and interesting market. No slack- 
ening appears in the call for sports fab- 
rics, which can stand extremes much 
better than staples can. Worsted plaid 
skirtings in high colors are selling up 
strongly. Coverts and other jacketings 
to match the color stripes, in order to 
complete the sport outfit, are in strong 
demand, but the allotments in many 
cases are understood to be small and the 
mills frequently are constrained not to 
accept orders for delivery before next 
year. Wide stripes are probably in a 
similar condition. Special coatings bear 
strong prices and would be absorbed in 
larger quantities, there is little doubt, 
than mills will be able to devote the 
requisite fine wools to. 


Regular Coatings Dull 


So much of the regular coating sup- 
ply is under allotment that not a great 
deal of interest attaches to its distribu- 
tion. High colors predominate whether 
it is in heather mixtures, polo effects, 
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USERS OF 


| Fisk Mill Soaps 
| run no risk in scouring, fulling, 
| or bleaching processes. Their 


purity and uniformity guar- 
antee satisfaction. 


Se ee 








Dept. T. W. 











American Textile Soap Co, 


Successors to Fisk Mfg. Co. 
S prngfield, Massachusetts 

























For Prompt Shipment 


Azo Blue 








Cloth Red 


Azo Rubine Zeta Sulphur Blue 
Brilliant Scarlet 3 R RSS 


Croceine Scarlet MOO Zeta Sulphur Blue 
Fast Red GS 
Benzopurpurine 4 Bo Zeta Sulphur Blue 
Conc. RSA 
Direct Brilliant Blue 7 Black 
3B feta Blac 
Kanawha Chrome Alpha Black 
Fast Brown R Gallocyanine 
Kanawha Chrome Sneeze Blue 
Fast Black D Alizarine Yellow R 
Croceine Orange Weva Indigo 
Acid Bordeaux Snlphur Olive 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644-52 Greenwich St. New York City 
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The Only 100%E ficient 
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Bleaching Agent 


Y waste time and money preparing your 
own bleaching solutions from lime? 


WHY run the risk of yellowing and tender- 


ing your goods? 


WHY pay excessive freight charges? 


The 
that 


most simple process of bleaching,—the bleach 
contains 100 per cent. available chlorine—the 


bleach that diminishes the harshness in your goods 
and increases the tensile strength is E. B. G. Liquid 
Chlorine. 


Read what these wide awake mill men say about it! 


“We 


have thoroughly tested out your Liquid Chlorine on 


a practical scale and find that it is ane” satisfactory. We 


anticipate that it will not onl 


savin 


} give us a considerable 
g in the price of our bleaching, but it also gives us 


a better white than our old method with bleaching 
powder, and finally the bleached goods give much better 
results in the dye bath.’ 


Ap 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
ri] 15, 1919 South Manchester, Conn. 


[We would be pleased to send full particulars] 4 


on request. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


Pioneers and Leading Manufacturers of Liquid Chlorine 


Main Office: 18 East 41st St., New York 
PLANT: Niagara Falls, New York 
Chicago Office: 11 So. La Salle Street 


WOOD TANKS 


% 


Illustration shows a 40,000 gal. Tank serving Auto- 
matic Sprinklers and 30,000 gal. Tank for Supplying 
Dye House at leading New England textile mill. 


We are prepared to design and manufacture any 
type of Wood Tank or Tower with apparatus con- 
nected therewith, for any purpose. 


Write for Catalog 


NEW ENGLAND TANK & TOWER CO. 
EVERETT, MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON POSTAL DISTRICT 


% 
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Manufacturers of Plain and 
Fancy Serges, Skein Dyes, 
Vigoureux and Fancy Piece 
dyed fabrics for Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s wear. Uniform 
cloths a specialty. 


Also Worsted Yarns for 
Weaving and Knitting. 


LOOK AT THE CLOTH 


Cleveland Worsted Mills Company 
Spinners, Weavers, Dyers 
GEO. H. HODGSON 
(Vice-President and General Manager) 


Cleveland, Ohio, U 8. A. 








an 
un 


'CORONET 
FANCY 


WORSTEDS 


AND 


PIECE DYES 





MILLS, AT 
MAPLEVILLE, R. 1. 


New York Office and Salesrooms 
45 E. 17th St., N. Y. 


Talbot Mills 


North Billerica, Mass. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 


Thibets Uniform Cloths 











ESTABLISHED 1857 





Broadcloths Velours 


Selling Agents 
PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
NEW YORK —BOSTON 


feet TE ASELS| 


JACOB N. CHESTER F 
109 Broad Street New York 











= lines, it can at least be said that initial 
= acceptances are quite satisfactory, mak- 
— ing salesman’s trips on road. showings 
= largely a matter of routine and of com- 
— paratively little importance as affecting 


— mixtures, polo effects, reversible and 
e check-back goods, at $2.50 regular to $5 
— regular‘per yard. 


— lowing fall 1920 fabrics: Piscataquis 


E coverts, cloakings and suitings, $2.87%4 
— per yard; Ashaway suitings and cloak- 


= 7614 is quoted at $2.15 and 7120 at 


: <a ; Equipped with Dinsmore or Singer head Our machines can be seen in 
: dress goods that are still in preparation Measuring and inspecting board furnished if almost any cotton or 
will hardly be open before March. desired. wooten settl. 
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through and through or check-back fab- sr OTe i TTT 


rics. For the accomplishment in these 3 p 
If You Unwind, Sew and Rewind Cloth 


into Rolls,—investigate this machine 


loom, unwinds it into rolls 
of any size up to 3,000 yards, 
and easily handles from 500 
to 600 cuts or pieces of cloth 
a day. 

The cloth is kept clean 
and free from wrinkles, and 
wound into hard, straight 
rolls, ready for the shears, 
brushing machines, or for 
shipment. 

All parts are made of the 
best materials and carefully 
fitted. 

This machine can be ar- 
ranged for direct connected 
motor drive if desired. 

Ask for catalog of com- 
plete line. 


the output to be attained. 





Dress Goods Trade Notes 


Frederick T. Lawrence & Co. an- 


nounce fall 1920 cloakings in heather 
John W. Birch & Son opened the fol- 


It takes cloth from the 
B 
8 


ings, $3 and $3.10 per yard. 
For the fall season 1920 Amoskeag 





2.90 per yard. 


Important lines of fine cloakings and No. 4 Opening and Winding Railway Sewing Machine 


Dinsmore Manufacturing Co., Salem, Mass., U. S. A. 


A full line of sewing machine supplies always on hand. 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 
(Continued from page 43) 
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eee ST VAUUUDOUAA DALLA LeU TPP : 
to $1.25; H. T. Hayward, $1.05 to 
$1.17%; Schuster, 90c to $1.2714; Hay- 


ward Woolen Co., $1.05 to $1.27™. 
Sawyer, Regan & Co. opened fall 1920 
lines of suitings and overcoatings Tues- G E O ° T. F R OST & S O N 
day at prices ranging from $3.25 to $6.00 MANUFACTURERS OF 
per yard, 


President William M. Wood of the = ° ° 
American Woolen Co. will be the chief High Grade Braided Mill Bandings 
speaker at the annual meeting of the 


National Association of Clothiers at the 


Hotel Astor, Feb. 17. Braided Spindle Bandings for Worsted 


Ethan Allen opened Aetna mills lines ° ° 
for the fall 1920 season Thursday, show- Yarn Spinners @ Specialty 


ing 15-16 oz. worsted suitings at $7.50 . 
ing 15-16 o7. worsted suitings at $7.50 | §67 EAST 23d STREET, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
and 5950, 11% oz., $5.85. 

S. Slater & Sons, Inc., opened their 
Wuskanut three-quarters goods at 80 ~siuiuimumuiuuius LSI LUAU LUAU LAA ii | 
cents to 97% cents a yard, cross dyes 


Sewetie | Be S. ROY & SON CO. 
Terhune Yearance & Wolff opened 











Bradford fine worsteds at $487% to | EST. 1868 
$4.95 per yard, Berkshires $2.02% to = 
$2.70, Virginias $3.17% to $3.40 and | Grinders 
Berkeleys $2.80 to $4.10 per yard. cova 
Nixon, Walker & Tracy opened Thos. ° ' 





evedvadborsebh vbr Dad Fs conapunniavesiaspespenupesnenpeeayssurtertey 


Ra 4 ; Woolen and Cotton Cards 
ae Garnetts, Shears, Nappers & Calendar Rolls 


Write for prices on your needs 


WORCESTER, - - - #£=xMASS. 


| Business News | —_ 


Holds National Sales Conference 
The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com- 


pany on January 2ist and 22nd held a Cloth Doubler 
general conference of executives, plant 
and branch managers and salesmen at 9 Winder and Measurer 


its Detroit plant, 2nd Avenue and Am- 


H. Wilson, Inc., fancy worsted suitings i 
at $6.40 to $10 regular per yard. i 
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sterdam Street, on the occasion of the ooo 
ee of a large five-story To double finished fabrics longitudinally, measure 


At this conference the tremendous ex- accurately and rc!l upon boards, paper tubes, etc. 
pansion program of the company for ——— 
1920 was outlined, calling for largely 
increased production not only at Detroit : 

but at a five other American plants J. E. Windle Worcester, Mass. 
of the company. It was reported that 
much of the proposed increase in pro- 


duction was already absorbed by orders 
for future deliveries. 


tions which the company has opened and | CASHMERE AND CAMEL’S HAIR 





supplied with complete stocks of spare ° ° 

parts, machinery and tools and provided Noils and Cardings 

also with facilities for handling terri- si * PORTER & SONS 

torial repairs for users of the company’s 119 South Fourth Street PHILADELPHIA 


products, was also outlined in detail. 
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The Attention of all Manufacturers of 


WOMEN’S HOSE 


is invited to our 


FASHICNED WELT MACHINE 


MODEL K 


LO TT 


| 


a. ee a ie eee CU! Ue 


This machine produces women’s hose 
with an inturned knitted welt similar to 
that produced on full fashioned machines. 
The machine has all the features of our 
other models —each stocking being 
dropped from the machine complete, 
except for the looping of the toe. It is 


i i 
S&8sgcep Vee of ew ome oe AA Ak i 





fitted with five yarn changing fingers, 
inserts an “‘anti-run-back” course, and, the welt being 
knitted on the machine, has all the elasticity of the 


fabric and may be made as wide as desired. 





AAA 


Write for samples and further information 


Established 1865 
SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


incorporated 


366 Broadway New York 


Hamilton, Ont. Charlotte _ 


; 1006 Realty Bldg. 
Main & McNab Sts. 
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HIGH HOSIERY PRICES pound, and with such a level quoted 

them the knitters wish to be more sure 

CHECKING TRADING of how jobbers will operate before they 

— begin covering on high-priced materials. 

However, there has not as yet been any 

difficulty experienced in selling all the 

silk hosiery that can be produced, but 

with boot silks going above $20 a dozen 

and full fashioned of all silk seemingly 

destined for $45 per dozen there is a 
tendency among jobbers to go slow. 


Fear That Consumers Will Buy Close to 
Actual Needs Accounts for Quiet- 
ness in Market 
There has been considerable of a lull 
in trading in the hosiery market and the 
majority of jobbers are showing a dis- 
position to go unusually slow in their 
operations. Prices have advanced to 
such high levels that they have reached y 
a point where there is considerable fear | George T. Michenfelder, for the last 
that consumers will.operate on a basis of 12 years associated with the credit de- 
their actual needs and that retail sales partment of Lawrence & Co., is to be- 
will be resultantly small. This is the come credit manager of the Durham 
principal reason for the current lack of Hosiery Mills, malaing his headquarters 
buying interest in the primary market, in the New York office of the latter. 
but were jobbers willing to operate more The following price list has been 1s- 
freely a large volume of business would sued by the Durham Hosiery Mills to 
not be permissible because of the con- — oa ee ioe a a 
i i most desired qual- tar Heel, $2.00; Shoo Fly, $0; - 
— scarcity of the ed q aaa 3: Ox Hide $525 Diplomat, 

Silk and mercerized lines continue to $4.10; Bull Du b PW, Vavaller, 
absorb most of the attention of buyers $7.75; Hiker (fleece lined), $3.25; Carr- 
and remain the most difficult merchan- Lisle (new silk mercerized, fashioned 
dise to buy. Knitters find just as many with a heel), $8. Women s—Bo P cep, 
obstacles to production as they have been $3; Juliana, $3.25; Victory, $4.50; Glori- 
during the last several months, and were na, $4.75; Kitty Hawk, $5; Miss Nancy, 
the exact figures available it is likely $4.00; Big Sister, $5; Queen Nan, $6; 
that production would show a further Carrolina (and out size), $9.50; Lady 
falling off instead of increasing. The Ware, $9.50; Snowbird (fleecy lined), 
yarn situation accounts for most of the $4; Frostana (fleecy lined), $4.50; Al- 
joss, and deliveries apparently are get- Pine (fleecy lined), $4.50; Arctic Maid 
ting slower; at least, the spinner is re- (fleecy lined), $4.75; Snowbound (fleecy 
ceiving all kinds of abuse throughout the lined), $4.75; Lady Durham ( new style 
hosiery market and is blamed for the silk mercerized, fashioned with seam 
present acute situation. and marks), $10.50. Children’s—Red 

In the combed yarn market it is al- Riding Hood (on size seven, rise 10c, 
most impossible to place orders for de- fall 5c), $3.25; Dover Lad (on size sev- 
livery before next June and July, and en, rise 10c, fall Se), $3.75; Pathfinder 
the number of spinners who will sell (0M size seven, rise 10c, fall 5c), $5. All 
that far ahead is gecidedly limited. For Prices are subject to change without no- 
current delivery, knitters must take their tice. The terms are 20 per cent trade 
chances in picking up odd lots in the discount, full freight allowed on basis 
open market and whenever found such Of present freight rate. 
lots usually command handsome prem- ee ee 
iums above quotations. The only spot COMPLAIN ABOUT YARNS 
lots that are known to have been found 
are 40s.and 50s which bring a basis 


price of $2.75 for two-ply 40s. » . 
Sweater knitters are experiencing con- 
Hosiery Prices Nominal siderable difficulty in keeping their pro- 
At best today’s hosiery prices are duction up to scheduled amounts be- 
hardly more than nominal. The major- cause of the slow deliveries of wool 
ity of knitters are as fully sold as they yarns. Receipts, many of them say, have 
care to be under existing conditons. been so slow in recent weeks, that they 
Lines that were recently opened for de- have had to stop operations in parts of 
livery during the April-June period have their plants and are considerably behind 
been largely sold, and the bulk of busi- in the delivery of their own contracts. 
ness was done solely on the allotment There have been reports that not a few 
system of distribution. Several knitters of the knitters have gone into the open 
are believed to have reserved a stipulated market seeking spot lots to make up for 
amount of their prospective output for the non-receipt of yarns on contract. In 
the coming three months for duplicate the latter instances, of course, knitters 
orders, but there is fear that the loss of have had to pay considerably more than 
production from the amount believed for the yarns they ordered, and it is 
possible will leave little or no mer- not unlikely that a good deal of feeling 
chandise for dyplicate business. In re- will develop in adjusting the differences. 
cent sales of hosiery considerable vari- § The market is without particular fea- 
ance in selling levels has developed, but tures or changes. Production for the 
such is to be expected when terms are several months ahead is sold to capacity 
based upon conditions peculiar to indi- and few mills are open for additional 
vidual transactions, and when there is orders. Here and there small lots be- 
Practically no open-market competition come available and usually they find 
to fix levels. However, up to the present ready buyers at strong price levels. The 
jobbers have been willing to pay what- .previously stated needs of jobbers have 
ever was asked and there has been an not been fully covered, and it is expected 
almost entire absence of quibbling over that there will be a waiting market 
Prices. for all available merchandise during the 

Conditions in the silk market have be- balance of this year. 

come such that knitters of silk hosiery Inquiry is being made right along for 
are operating in a particularly cautious novelties in women’s Sweaters, but thus 
manner, Silk suitable for hosiery pur- far knitters have given no particular at- 





Hosiery Trade Notes 





Sweater Knitters Find Difficulty in Keep- 
ing Up Production 


Poses is held up to as high as $22 a tention to this business. 


KNIT GOODS 


UNDERWEAR MARKET 
WITHOUT FEATURES 


Production for Second Delivery Period 
Largely Sold and Market Resumes 
Previous Quietness 

Underwear knitters have disposed of 
about all the, merchandise they are con- 
fident of producing for the period of 
April to June, with the result that trad- 
ing is not far from a complete stand- 
still and the market has resumed its 
previous quiet appearance. Jobbers have 
in most instances left for their homes, 
but they have returned without fully 
covering their needs and probably will 
be back in a hurry whenever Jitters 
have additional merchandise to offer. 

With lines sold up to the extent possi- 
ble, according to conditions in individual 
mills, attention now naturally is cen- 
tered upon the problems surrounding 
production. Thus far, knitters have not 
been successful to a marked degree in 
stimulating output, nor have they been 
able to surmount the two principal ob- 
stacles. Yarns are no easier to secure 
than they have been; in fact, many knit- 
ters complain that it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to get yarns delivered 
to their mills and’ that each time they 
re-enter the yarn market they find a 
higher quotation. The attitude of oper- 
atives toward their work is not improv- 
ing as much as hoped for, and while 
there is less antagonism shown there 
remains a decided tendency to “take 
things easy’ and do as little work as 
possible. 

Because of the failure of these two 
factors to show an appreciable improve- 
ment there is considerable fear ex- 
pressed as to the ability of knitters to 
keep production up to a point that will 
cover the amount of goods sold for de- 
livery in April, May and June. Whether 
further cuts in allotments will have to 
be made cannot now be determined, but 
it appears rather certain that the allot- 
ment system of distribution will have 
to be continued for the balance of the 
heavyweight season. 

The price situation shows no new 
features, and with lines so well sold 
prices are hardly more than nominal. A 
few weeks ago there was a suggestion 
of a tendency among buyers to operate 
slowly in the belief that a decline was 
at least possible. Developments since 
then, however, have demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of a majority of jobbers 
that there will be little or no opportunity 
for them to buy at Jess than current 
levels. The belief that prices will show 
further advances before they soften is 
gaining new adherents with the passing 
of each week, and the expression is not 
infrequently heard that when lines are 
priced for the latter part of the year 
they will show appreciations of from 


10 to 25 per cent. above last selling 
figures. 





No Real Lightweight Business 


Inquiry is being received almost daily 
by selling agents as to when lines of 
lightweights for the spring of 1921 will 
be shown, and there is a decided dis- 
position among many jobbers to place 
early orders on such business. However, 
knitters are refusing to give any serious 
consideration to such proffered business 
and probably will do little in the way of 
preparing for such until well into the 
summer. At present, most of the knit- 


ters of lightweight lines are fully en- 
gaged on orders taken previously, and 
there is enough duplicate business at 
hand to fill in with whenever the open- 
ings are available. 

In the wool end of the market there 
are no new features, and mills are con- 
fining their attention largely to the 
problems of keeping production up to 
the scheduled amounts. Delayed deliv- 
eries of yarns are an increasing problem 
to knitters of wool underwear and are 
causing considerable anxiety as to 
whether it will be possible to fully de- . 
liver contracts within specified periods. 





Underwear Trade Notes 


Unless there is a break in the yarn 
markets, and few hold any hope for 
such a development, there is little hope 
of averting further advances in under- 
wear levels. The principal trouble that 
the yarn situation is causing knitters, 
is the continual upward trend of values 
which allow underwear men no basis on 
which to figure future costs. 

Further advances in underwear prices, 
however, are likely to curtail any large 
buying movement. The opinion is now 
often expressed that quotations have 
reached a level that necessitate retail 
prices so high that consumers will buy 
in an extremely cautious manner and 
do no more than cover their actual needs 
from time to time, instead of buying 
several garments at one time. 





SALE OF BIGELOW PLANT 





New Owners of Lowell Plant Disposing 
+ of Buildings 

The new owners of the plant of the 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., at Lowell, 
Mass., have refused to confirm or deny 
various reports regarding the sale of 
the many buildings comprising the 
property, but information from that 
city is to the effect that several of the 
buildings are already disposed of, 
among the purchasers being textile 
mills and machinery builders. 

The buildings comprising the plant 
are numbered from one to twenty, and 
those said to be already sold are num- 
bers 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16 and 16A. As previously reported in 
Textile World, the Manhassett Manu- 
facturing Co., Putnam, Conn., bought 
buildings 9 and 10. The statement has 
been made that the Manhassctt will take 
over the operation of these buildings 
as soon as the work now in process by 
the previous owners is run out. The 
Columbia Textile Co. of Lowell, 
bleachers, dyers and finishers, is re- 
ported to have bought buildings 16 and 
16A; the Courier-Citizen Co., publishers 
of a Lowell daily newspaper, is said 
to have taken building 1; the Saco- 
Lowell Shops, builders of textile ma- 
chinery, to have taken building 15, and 
an unnamed Boston concern to have 
taken buildings 4, 5, 6 and 7. 

The power plant, composed of build- 
ings 11, 12, 13 and 14, it is said, will 
be operated by Lowell interests for the 
purpose of providing service to the va- 
rious units of the plant. 


*CotemMAN, Ga. C. A. Brown who 
was recently considering the establish- 
ment of a hosiery mill advises that he 
has decided not to go into that 
business. 
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Look this drive over, and then go out in your knitting room and form a mental picture 
of how it would look if all the machines were equipped with Individual Motors. Dangerous 


belts and unsightly line shafts done away with, bettering the light and adding to the convenience 
. § of the knitting department. ; 


NAA 


But the improved appearance of the knitting room is not the only advantage. The motor 
drive increases the production of the machines 10 to 15%, as the loss due to belt slippage is 
entirely done away with. 


ANNA AAA 


The drive can be attached to a Wildman Belt Driven Machine in a half an hour’s time, 


by simply taking out the old side and slipping in the new drive complete. No drilling or tap- e 
ping is necessary. 


; Wildman Mfg. Co. 


2 Norristown, Penna. 
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Matting of Weel 
(Continued from page 17) 


brief bills proposed, we trust they will 
do so at once and become posted. 

“The storm center of this legislation 
will be the activities of your association, 
and there was never greater need that 
the association should give every assist- 
ance in furthering legislation which is 
protective to the public and not 'the wool 
grower or any other particular selfish 
interest. It would not seem probable 
that Congress as a whole can so mis- 
interpret the kind of legislation needed 
as to pass the bills proposed, but in such 
a situation nothing must be taken for 
granted.” 

Officers of Association 


The officers of the association 
1920 are as follows: 

President, Frederic S. Clark, presi- 
dent Talbot Mills, No. Billerica, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents, William M. Wood, 
president American Woolen Company, 
Boston, Mass.; George H. Hodgson, 


cal 
Fe 








for 


vice-president and general manager, 
Cleveland Worsted Mills Company, 
Cleveland, O.; Franklin W. Hobbs, 


president Arlington Mills, Boston, Mass. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Paul T. 
Cherington, 50 State street, Boston, 
Mass. 

The new members of the Executive 
Committee are: Arthur E. Mason, 
treasurer, Hamilton Woolen Co., Bos- 
ton, and Oliver Moses, treasurer of 
Worumbo Manufacturing Co., Bath, 
Me., who succeed Joseph R. Grundy, 
of William H. Grundy Co., Inc., Bris- 
tol, Pa., and Frank H. Metcalf, of the 
Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


Resolution on Death of Wm. J. Battison 
A resolution was also adopted deplor- 


The Association Banquet 





Manufacturers ing the recent-death of William J. Batti- 


son, who for 37 years was associated 
with the organization, for the greater 
part of the time as assistant secretary 
and statistician, and testifying to the 
value of his services to the association 
and the industry. 


Work of National Industrial Conference 
Board 


George E. Kunhardt, of the George 
E. Kunhardt Corporation, who, with 
President Frederic S, Clark, has served 
as the representative of the Associa- 
tion on the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, rendered a report on the 
work of the Board, which is as follows: 
This Board, which has head offices in 
Boston and a branch office in Wash- 
ington, D. C., was formed about three 
years ago, and now includes in its mem- 
bership twenty-seven associations which, 
through the Board, are jointly conduct- 
ing a research into various problems of 
common concern, and are also carrying 
on other lines of constructive activity. 
Reports already issued by the research 
department include five detailed studies 
of the cost of living of wage-earners 
from 1914 to November, 1919; a corre- 
sponding report on wage increases; one 
on works councils and employes’ repre- 
sentation; one on arbitration and con- 
ciliation legislation. Similar studies 
are now under way covering other in- 
dustrial problems of importance. 

Mr. Kunhardt summarized also the 
work of the monthly meetings of the 
Board, which are held on the third 
Thursday of each month in New York. 
These meetings, which usually last all 
day and often extend to an evening 
session, are devoted to discussions of 
vital industrial problems and the for- 
mation of the policy and working plans 
of the Board. 


Speakers Emphasize Need of 
Improved Industrial Relations 


VER 200 members and guests of 
the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers attended the banquet at 
the Copley-Plaza Hotel and were enter- 
tained by a speaking programme of un- 
usual excellence, the keynote of which 
was the need and methods of bettering 
industrial relations. Governor Coolidge 
of Massachusetts, who was the first 
speaker, touched upon this subject only 
indirectly, but the addresses of Magnus 
W. Alexander and of Rev. Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman exploited various phases 
of the subject in a most interesting and 
impressive manner. While in close sym- 
pathy with thoughts and efforts of the 
industry at the present time, it was in 
marked contrast with the speaking pro- 
grammes at previous dinners of the 
Association, which have usually been 
devoted very largely to the tariff. 
Prior to the dinner President Clark, 
assisted by President William M. Wood, 
of the American Woolen Co., who is 
first vice-president of the Association, 
received the members and guests and 
introduced them to Governor Coolidge 
and to the two other speakers, Rev. Dr. 
Cadman and Mr. Alexander. In addi- 
tion to the historical sketch of the Asso- 
ciation, which had been prepared by 
Secretary Cherington as a memento of 
the fifty-fifth anniversary of the or- 
ganization, each member and guest 
found at his plate a booklet containing 
the articles and by-laws of the Associa- 
tion and a list of the present officers 
and members, also a combined pro- 
gramme, menu and song book bearing 


the seal of the Association embossed in 
gold. Music was furnished by Teele’s 
Orchestra and J. E. Daniels led the 
singing of patriotic and popular songs, 
two verses of the “ Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” being sung before the audience 
was seated. While the song leader 
found it necessary at times to admonish 
the audience to put more pep into the 
singing, there was no lack of enthusi- 
asm in the greetings accorded President 
Clark and former President William 
Whitman. 

In opening the post-prandial exercises 
and introducing Gov. Coolidge, Toast- 
master Clark spoke as follows: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen and Guests: 
In behalf of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers I have the pleasure 
of extending to you a most cordial wel- 
come. 

“Tt will perhaps surprise you to learn 
that this Association, founded in 1864, 
is the oldest industrial organization in 
the United States to maintain a con- 
tinuous and active existence. To the 
best of my knowledge and belief this is 
a fact and, like the Republican party, 
we ‘ point with pride’ to a long life filled 
with valuable service for the wool manu- 
facturing industry. 

“Our new and energetic secretary, 
Professor Cherington, has been so im- 
pressed with this fact that he presents 
us on this fifty-fifth anniversary with an 
historical booklet which I am sure you 
will find of great interest and an in- 
spiration to your loyalty to the Associa- 
tion. 

“Up to the time of the present in- 
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COMPANY 


Excelsior Plant 









Aca aIoR Latch Needles are used and appre- 
ciated wherever high-grade silk goods are made, 
because of their unvarying quality and perfection of 
finish. They are strong, dependable, uniform. They 
give service—the long kind of service that cuts down 
waste and seconds and adds to profits. 


The Torrington Co. 


Excelsior Plant 
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Torrington, Conn., U.S. A. 


Branches: 


Cc. B. Barker & Co., New 
York; Manufacturers Sup- 
plies Co., Phila.; American 
Supplies Co:, London, Eng. 
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Moore Patent Starting Device 
Camless Cone Winding Machines 


BROKEN ENDS 





Do you want to eliminate this trouble? 

Do you want to increase production on cone 
winding? 

The Moore Patent starting device for Camless 
Cone Winding Machines will do this. 

Practical test for several months on twenty 
machines has resulted in an increase of speed of 
twenty-five per cent. and no complaints of broken 
ends. 

You can do this, too, at a cost of only two dollars 
and fifty cents per cone, seventy-five cents extra for 
installation. 

We will gladly send descriptive pamphlet, and 
have a representative call. 

We will equip one machine for two weeks’ trial. 

Does not necessitate stopping machine for instal- 
lation. Two cones stopped for one-half hour at a 
time. 


Sole Distributors 


Textile Supply and Specialty Co. 
119 So. 4th St., Phila., Pa. 
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BANNER 


FULL AUTOMATIC 





All Styles All Gauges 


SIMPLICITY—SPEED— PRODUCTION—QUALITY 


Four important things to consider when buying hosiery machinery 


ALL PARTS ACCESSIBLE FROM FRONT OF MACHINE 


Write for illustrated catalog 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Philadelphia Office and Showrooms: Rooms 208, 209, 210, Colonial Trust Bidg., 13th and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Office: Rooms 912, 913, James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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cumbent you will observe a notable list 
of presidents whose names are identified 
with the great events in the progress of 
our industry. It is a great pleasure 
that we have one of that number, Mr. 
William Whitman, with us tonight. We 
may well consider him our dean. I re- 
gret the absence of the only others now 
living, Mr. Charles H. Harding and Col. 
John P. Wood, both of Philadelphia. In 
and out of office these men have ren- 
dered invaluable service to the industry. 

“T particularly commend to your at- 
tention in the booklet the address of 
our first president, Erastus B. Bigelow, 
dealing in very able fashion with the 
objects of the Association and outlining 
a policy which has been faithfully 
adhered to all of these years. 

“Tonight we are met in a spirit of 
good fellowship and to listen to the 
words of wisdom and inspiration from 
our distinguished guests. It is very 
gratifying and, because of his multi- 
farious duties, we esteem it a great 
favor that we have with us the Governor 
of this Commonwealth. The citizens of 
Massachusetts have expressed to him 
their confidence and approbation in 
overwhelming fashion, and you who 
have come from many other states know 
that the nation over, his name has be- 
come the synonym of wise, forceful and 
courageous administration. He has the 
happy faculty of epigrammatic utterance. 
The supporters of law and order can 
never forget that thrilling statement, 
‘There is no right to strike against the 
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peoples of this country as it is to a com- 


plete understanding between this and 


foreign countries. He also made an im- 
passioned plea for the financial support 
of the religious and higher educational 
institutions of the country, holding that 
no business or political system that is 
not safely and soundly grounded in the 
moralities can long exist. Carthage, the 
greatest business center of the ancient 
world, neglected art, education and re- 
ligious training, and is now forgotten, 
while Greece and Rome, although them- 
selves destroyed, will live forever. 


OBITUARY 
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Charles H. Duell 


Charles H. Duell, formerly Commis- 
sioner of Patents and Associate Justice 
of the U. S. Court of Appeals, and the 
head of large manufacturing enter- 
prises, died Jan. 29, at the home of one 
of his sons, Holland S. Duell, at Yon- 
kers, N. Y., after nearly a year of fail- 
ing health, in the seventieth year of his 
age. Judge Duell was associated for 
many years with the Klauder-Weldon 
Dyeing Machine Co., of Jenkintown, 
Pa.; and was president of this corpora- 
tion for about 15 years. He was suc- 
ceeded as head of the Klauder-Weldon 
Co., on relinquishing active business 


about a year ago, by one of his sons, W. 


Sackett Duell of Meadowbrook, Pa. 
Judge Duell is survived by three sons 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RIBBERS 


Single and Double Feed 


with all latest improvements, such as 
Welt and Slack Course Selvage Welt, 
French Welt, Dogless attachment, 
Double Knee, Two-speed Drive, Yarn 
Changers, Automatic stop-motions. 
Built in all sizes, for all classes of rib 
work, 


Samples and prices on request. 
Canadian Agent: 
Harley-Kay, Ltd., Georgetown, Ont. 
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ESTABLISHED 1838 
OVERSEAMING 
OVEREDGING 


. dsons and four granddaugh- AND 

ublic safety by anybody, anywhere, at ee oo : 8 8! 

time.’ yy seseae His Excellency, ters. Judge Duell’s neres 8S Comm SHELL STITCH 

Governor Calvin Coolidge.” er of patents expired ee _ MACHINES 
Governor Coolidge congratulated the ea ee ee _ i _ FOR 

industry upon its prosperous condition. *C°CDt Years he has deen Senior member HING 

He assured his hearers that he was not of the law firm of Duell, Warfield and FINIS 


Duell, New York City. 





disturbed by the amount of money any 
man may make and did not believe that 
the government is, but, he said, “the 
money should be put back into business 
or used for the public good rather than 
for lavishing luxuries on one’s self. 
This should be a time for the conserva- 
tion of capital instead of the dissipation 
of capital, so that mlants can be en- 
larged and complete preparations made 
for the increased tfade that seems sure 
to come.” 


The Governor devoted the greater 
part of his address to a consideration of 
the transportation problem, particularly 


ALL KINDS 





Philip M. Harder 


Philip M. Harder, vice president and 
treasurer of the High Rock Knitting 
Co., Philmont, N. Y., and one of the 
best known knit goods manufacturers 
in the Hudson Valley, died late last 
week of pneumonia following an attack 
of influenza. Mr. Harder was thirty- 
five years old. He was a son of Frank 
' B. Harder, head of the High Rock * 
company, and was a graduate of Yale 
University and Sheffield Scientific 
School. Following his graduation he 


Knitted and Woven Fabrics 





THE MERROW MACHINE CoO. 


14 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN., U. 8. A. 
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Sweater and Toque 
Machinery 


those features of especial moment to 
New England people, and expressed 
grave doubt as to whether adequate 
facilities at fair rates would be immedi- 
ately available to that section after the 
return of railroads to private owner- 
ship. He admonished his hearers to 
make a careful study of New England’s 
transportation needs, and to be prepared 
to recommend and demand a proper so- 
lution of the problem. 


President Clark spoke in the highest 
terms of the value to industry of the 
work of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board in introducing the next 
speaker, Magnus W. Alexander, its ac- 
tive head. Mr. Alexander reviewed the 
objects and the work of the Board since 
its organization in May, 1916, and gave 
a particularly interesting and intimate 
review of its connection with the recent 
industrial conference in Washington. 
The essential features of the latter are 
contained in the report of George E. 
Kunhardt, who, with President Clark, 
represent the Association on the Board. 
. Rev. Dr. Cadman’s subject was 

Americanism,” and he held that a thor- 
ough knowledge of world history was 
as essential to a proper approach to the 
Problem of Americanizing the immigrant 


- 


devoted himself to knit goods manufac- 
turing and made a close study of the 
business, being conversant with all 
branches of underwear manufacturing. 
Mr. Harder was president of the Co- 
lumbia County Red Cross Chapter and 
during the war was county chairman of 
the war savings campaign and active in 
all Liberty loan and other patriotic cam- 
paigns. He is survived by his wife, 
three children, his parents and two 
brothers, Lewis W. and G. H. Harder, 
both of whom are identified with the 
High Rock Knitting Co. 





Kathryne M. Haun 


Miss Kathryne M. Haun, treasurer of 2 


E. F. Houghton & Company, Philadel- 


phia, died February 9 at her home, = 
Philadelphia, 3 


1332 Wagner avenue, 
after a short illness from pneumonia. 
She is survived by her mother, Mrs. 
Fredericka L. Haun, and a sister, Miss 
Emma W. Haun, who resided with her. 
She was born in Philadelphia on Janu- 
ary 2, 1876. 

On September 4th last her twenty- 
fifth anniversary with Houghton & 
Company was celebrated at a dinner 
given by other old employes and execu- 
tives of the company. She entered the 
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jhe SM SYRACUSE - - N. Y. 
SWEATER MACHINE Established 1846 ‘ 
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JOS. T. PEARSON 


1825 E. Boston Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 





We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Neeedle Sweater 
and Toque Machines, after severe and 
protracted tests, have proven unqualified 
successes. 

Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have separ- 
ating course. 

Toque machines automatically stripe 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


‘TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 
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FULL AUTOMATIC. 
KNITTING MACHINES. 


Yarn Changers : 
and Platers 
For Seamless Hosiery 
Easy Transfer 
Accurate 
Measuring Device 
Produces 
Finest Fabrics 


PAXTON, PRICE & O'NEILL 


3rd and Green Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, P 
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| Mock- Sica and Full Fashioned Hosiery 
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= PARAMOUNT GROOVED FORMS insure economical and cor- = 

e rect boarding of Mock Seam and Full Fashioned Hosiery. = 

= Three types of Grooved forms, each constructed to meet particular = ‘ 
| = boarding requirements. = : 
= ; . = 5 
| = The “ PARAMOUNT CENTER GROOVE ” form with the groove ES 3 
; & in the center of the edge of the form is well-known and widely used. = 
; a This form eliminates “ rights” and “ lefts,” insures perfect alignment, = 
; 2 and simplifies and facilitates work in the pairing or mating department. = 
| = The “PARAMOUNT SIDE GROOVE” form for manufacturers preferring the seam = 
. = finished on one side. This particular form is favored by many users. The groove on the = 
i = front edge makes it possible to quickly place the seam and assures the same perfect align- - 
._ = ment of fabric as the Center Groove. = 
bE The “PARAMOUNT DOUBLE GROOVE ” form is adaptable for the finishing of a 
. “rights” and “ lefts.” The double groove makes it possible to finish the stocking with 
; the seam on either side On the Same Form, insuring minimum equipment for produc- 
; tion required. 
Patents dated October 14, 1913, March 6, 1917, and May 28, 1918, cover these features. 


PARAMOUNT SERVICE GOES WITH PARAMOUNT FORMS 


Complete equipment can be seen in New York Office, 366 Broadway. Address all cor- 
respondence to Chicago Office. 


PARAMOUNT HOSIERY FORM DRYING CO. 
Hunter Building, Market and Madison Streets, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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W. J. WESTAWAY 
COMPANY 


Limited 


TEXTILE 
ENGINEERS 


TEXTILE and 
KNITTING 
MILL 
MACHINERY 


We design, supervise 
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LITT 


construction and com- 
pletely equip mills for 
any textile process 


Hamilton, 


Ontario, Canada 
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‘CONTINENTAL’ | 


Latch Needles of the old reli- 
able quality are now available 
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E. W. S. JASPER 


Successor to 


Continental Latch Needle Co. 
NEW YORK 


+ 120 Liberty Street, 





KNITTING NEEDLES 
LATCH and SPRING 


Bought, Sold and Exchanged 


NATIONAL KNIT GOODS 
SUPPLIES Co. 
612 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


United States Distributors for 
CHARLES E, WHEELER & SON 
Paris, Ontario, Canada 





L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 







Spring Knitting Needles 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.” 




















employ of Houghton & Company as a 


mere slip of a girl, doing some minor 3 


clerical work, and rose by successive 
stages. 

At the incorporation of the Company 
in 1910 the selection of one of the male 
executives to the treasurership was con- 
sidered as a matter of course until it 
was found that there wasn’t a man in 
the organization who had the grasp of 
the company’s affairs nor was as capa- 
ble a financier as Miss Haun. Miss 
Haun was one of the largest stock- 
holders in the concern, which is engaged 
in the manufacture of individual oils 
and leather goods at Third and Somer- 
set streets, Philadelphia. 





John H. Rees 


John H. Rees, Philadelphia selling 
agent for the Elk Cotton Mills, Fayette- 
ville, Tenn., died on Friday, February 
6, of pneumonia. Mr. Rees was born 
in Fayetteville, and went to oe 
over ten years ago to enter the yarn 
business. He was only thirty-four years 
of age, and is survived by his widow 
and two children. His brother, Ernest 
Rees, is manager of the Elk Cotton 
Mills, while another brother, Kelly Rees, 
has been associated with him in the yarn 
business. His body was taken to Ten- 
nessee for burial. 





Arthur J. Hawley 


Arthur J. Hawley, president and treas- 
urer of the Bristol Manufacturing Co., 
knit underwear manufacturers, Bristol 
and Plainville, Conn., died in the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Hospital Sunday, Feb- 


ruary 8, of pneumonia, at the age of 56 & 
He was a graduate of Williams 


years. 
College and had been engaged in the 


knit goods business for many years. He : 
was a director of the Bristol National & 
Bank. He is survived by his widow and & 
by one son, Hudson R., of Paris, France. 


Louis M. Blumstein 


Louis M. Blumstein, whose 
occurred recently, was president and 
treasurer of the Mohawk Silk Fabric 
Co., Fultonville, N. Y., and was widely 
known in the silk trade. Mr. Blum- 
stein went to Fultonville about fifteen 
years ago and started a small silk mill, 
having acquired the old Starin Silk 
Mill and manufacturing silk gloves. 
Later he took over the Royal Knitting 
company’s plant and added the manu- 
facture of silk underwear. At the pres- 
ent time the Mohawk Silk Fabric com- 
pany’s plant is one of the largest in the 
Mohawk Valley with branches at Am- 
sterdam and Fort Plain, N. Y. 





Edwin T. Holmes 
Edwin T. Holmes, president of the 
North Adams Manufacturing Co., North 
Adams, Mass., died Wednesday, of 


pneumonia at his home, 43 West Fifty- | 


Seventh street, New York City. Mr. 
Holmes was also president of the 
Holmes Protective Co. He is survived 
by his widow, Marian Fisher Holmes, 
and one son, Edwin T. Holmes, Jr., 
who is the treasurer and manager of the 
North Adams Mfg. Co. 





William A. Phinney 


William A. Phinney, general manager 
of the S. A. Felton Brush Co., Manches- 
ter, N. H., died Saturday, February 7, 
at Elliott Hospital in that city of bron- 
chial pneumonia, after a short illness. 
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THE GOYER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


KNITTING MACHINE NEEDLES 








TRADE MARK 


115 Charter Oak Avenue, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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= Lee Special attention is called 
St, Te he to this improved Warp 

: Dyeing Machine. This 
machine is built in the 
most substantial manner, being 

strongly geared with good, heavy 

squeeze rolls, and having Seven 
4\4-in. Diameter Brass Rolls. 
This machine, with our, improved 
Plater-down has mewith marvelous 
success, and parties Uesiring machin- 
ery of this class can make no mistake 
on ours. For further particulars and prices, address 


RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS 
Hedge and Plum Streets Frankford, Phila. 
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CUTS ANY TEXTILE 
FABRIC 


This round knife Type Ballard is light 
in weight—powerful in action—and will 
give long service. Write for catalog. 


FREDERICK OSANN COMPANY . 


245 Seventh Ave., New York 394 Atlantic Ave., Boston 


Phone Farragut 8820 Phone Fort Hill 1511 
8. Bolder & Co., 104 No. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ballard Type E Round Knife 








Wherever Uniform Heat is Desired 
USE A 


Powers Regulator 


AND GET UNIFORM RESULTS 
The Powers Regulator Co. 


Specialists in Automatic Heat Control 
NEW YORK CHICAGO - BOSTON ‘TORONTO 


Southern Representatives: 


“ASKUS” Ira L. Griffin, Greenville, 8. C. 
O77 Guy L. Morrison, Charlotte, N.C. 


WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber St., Philadelphia 








| PRESSPAPER Hea | SPECIALTIES 
Highest Grade eee SSSSSS355S5S5 3585 ie eee Foe all Pur 
os Value so a as 


JACQUARD CARDS 


Address 


_xsintew:toon. THE MER WIN PAPER CO, "=o. 
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| SCHELL, LONGSTRETH & CO. | 


230 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carded and Combed 
COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers and 


Descriptions For 


pe Se me 


een 


a 
Mi 
if 


Knitting and Weaving 


BOSTON — ALBANY — READING — NEW YORK | 














TF Sw CCC AMET 


Marlboro Cotton Mills 


McCOLL, S. C. 


Tire Fabrics and Cord 


Combed Sea Island, Combed and Carded 
Peelers and Egyptians. “48 to 90 inch 
widths.” All Fabrics made from our 
own make of Yarn. 


AS » 
oy GNU yl 


Yarns 
4s to 60s Combed and Carded. Single 


and Ply. Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones 
and Section Beams. 


Specialize in Merceriszed 
Combed Yarns 30/2 to 60/3 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


350 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
400 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


For the Underwear and Hosiery 


Manufacturer 
IN A SUPERIOR WAY FROM SELECTED COTTON 


Russell Yarns 


24s—26s—28s—30s 
ARE PARTICULARLY AND ESPECIALLY 


Built To Knit 


DIRECT FROM SPINNER TO KNITTER 





Pg sa ee 





uN HIN UUULARADLUULYLARANUUUAESOLLULLLLLEOEUULuNARDUGengneN UU UCaRN ALU UUNNeERA OUT NER ULGANAEN EL AMMAN Lane MNS N NG SUNNY a= 


The Russell Manufacturing Company | 
Alexander City, Alabama 


eae ee eee is 
" ” " é ' » ¥ ee ce ,; ry : 
) ye ee re sail Teas ee ee 





% J. H. SEPARK, Sec’y and Treas. 
J. L. GRAY, V-P. and Gen’l Supt. 








Gastonia, N. C. 
Lincolnton, N. C. 





MILLS AT 



























Gray Manufacturing Co. 
Flint Manufacturing Co. 
Arlington Cotton Mills 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 






Trade Marks of Superiority 
The Yarns We Spin 


o— followin 
for 


Back of our absolute confidence in the high and 
uniform quality of the yarns made under these 
six trade marks is the best selection of long staple 
cotton, the most modern spinning equipment and 


oe 


are furnished in all 
= ts on cones, skeins, 
= ||tubes and warps: 


d manufacturing methods. 
Ply Combed ae Our products are sold direct and exclusively 
Right Twist through our 
308 8 and 
eon eee General Sales Offices 
verse 

| ||205, to, 60s, 2, 8, and 4 131 East 23rd Street, New York 
2 a Revere | Foster H. A. FLORSHEIM, Sales Manager 


50s, 3, and 4 
— eae Sea Isl- 
and-Reverse Twist. 


Long Distance: Gramercy 812 


lvania New England 

Representative Representative 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, H. D. SKINNER 
Drexel Bidg. 


seco 000g age yryeaneUMeMsNge eM e AN NeAsNeNNENNETLE ENMU TNA 
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HAROLD W.OLEARY 


52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL NUMBERS 








CARDED—COMBED EASTERN—SOUTHERN 


mic " 


ERWIN YARN AGENCY, Inc. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON YARNS 


GENERAL OFFICES 
Mariner & Merchants Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 320 Broadway 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. BOSTON, MASS. 
519 Howard Bldg. 170 Summer Street 


ALPINE COTTON MILLS No. 1 GEM COTTON MILLS CO. 

ALPINE COTTON MILLS No.2 LOCKE COTTON MILLS CO. 

BUFFALO COTTON MILLS OXFORD COTTON MILLS 
SERVIER COTTON MILLS CO. 
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TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 


YARN MARKETS 


QUOTATIONS 


The following quotations compiled in Boston, 
: Feb. 12 


EASTERN PEELERS 
COTTON YARNS 








CONES 
Carded. 
BB. cee ceeeee 76 = —— 78 
108. ...6600042-78 — 80 
148... cee eee 80 — 82 
168.........+..84 — 86 
208. ...06.2+4--86 — 88 
— 90 
— 94 
eee — 100 
30s eeesecees 1 06— 1 10 
BBS... cccccccsee 1 16—— 1 36 
348......6..06. 1 25— 1 30 
Wise 6o-sasedees 1 35— 1 40 
GeBviccaccce sees 1 456— 1 65 
DORs wecccccccs . 
CER ievcccne °se% 
SKEINS 
Carded. 
2-128.......... Nominal 
2-14s.......... Nominal 
2-168.......... Nominal 
2-18s8.......... Nominal 
2-208.......... Nominal 
2-228.......... Nominal 
2-248.......... Nominal 
cee Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
° Nominal 
S-BOS. ccccces Nomiral 
2-40s.......... Nominal 
BeGOS. vccscccce 
2-60s8.........- 
BeFOS. cvccccese 
BOOS. cacccvces 
WARPS 
Carded. 
2-30s.......... Nominal 
2-368.......... Nominal 
2-408.......... Nominal 


2-50s........ 
BE cccccevae 
SeTOS. cc ccccdcc 
SBE. vcccccese 


REVERSE TWIST THREAD 


Carded. 
BeBEB. coccccces Nominal. 
rrr Nominal. 
3-368.......... Nominal. 
TET Ee Nominal. 
8-50s8.......... Nominal. 
3-608.......... Nominal. 
SeFOB. seccsceve Nominal. 
3-80s.......... Nominal. 


DDD bt bt tt tt tt tt tt 
a 


YARNS 


Combed. 
Nominal. 
Nominal. 
Nominal. 
Nominal. 
Nominal. 
Nominal. 
Nominal. 
Nominal. 


EASTERN EGYPTIANS 
SINGLE SKBINS (COMBED) 


.- Nominal 
++++-Nominal 


+++..-Nominal 
SOB. cccce Nominal 


TWO AND THREE-PLY 


80s.......Nominal 
35s....... Nominal 
40s.......Nominal 


++..-Nominal 


..-Nominal 


55s..... 
60s.... 
70s..... 


80s.. 


.- Nominal 


...-Nominal 


..- Nominal 


...-Nominal 


90s.......Nominal 


76s.... 
80s... 


SKEINS (COMBED) 


CES.ccce 
TOS. cecece 


.».-Nominal 
-Nominal 


...- Nominal 


.- Nominal 


..-Nominal 


TWO-PLY WARPS (COMBED) 


2-30s..... Nominal 
..+-Nominal 


..- Nominal 


2-508... 
2-60s.... 
2-70s.. 
2-808... 


. Nominal 
-Nominal 


..-Nominal 


.-Nominal 


COMBED SEA ISLAND 


Single. 
128.... Nominal 
l4s.... Nominal 
16s.... Nominal 
18s.... Nominal 
20s.... Nominal 
23s.... Nominal 
28s.... Nominal 
30s.... Nominal 
40s.... Nominal 
50s.... Nominal 
60s.... Nominal 
70s.... Nominal 
80s.... Nominal 
90s.... Nominal 
100s.... Nominal 
The 


Two-ply. 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 


Reverse twist 


thread-yarn. 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 


following quotations were compiled in 


Philadelphia and New York, Feb. 13 


SOUTHERN YARNS 
SINGLE SKEINS—WARP TWIST 


6s to8s..73 —v74 
See — —75 
BOR s bn cul — —76 
ROG 'n 3% usd 76 =—78 
| ye 78 —80 
TWO-PLY SKEIN 
SBS. ccwes —_— —T74 2-24s.. 
2-108..... —_— —78 2-26s.. 
2-128..... — —80 2-308... 
2-14s.....— —82 2-36s... 
2-16s.....— —85 2-408... 
2-20s.....93 —95 2-508... 





--2 60—2 65 








SINGLE WARPS 


—75 
—76 
—78 
—82 
—95 





DEB vevcwss 1 00—1 05 
268....... 1 05—1 10 
SOBs vc cvce — —l1 25 
GOs oe cae 1 65—1 75 


—is 2-248..... 1 05—1 10 
—80 3-268..... 1 12—1 15 
—83 2-30s..... 1 25—1 30 
—85 2-40s..... 2 00—-2 10 
—90 2-608.:... 2 60—2 65 
—1 00 
8/3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes, dark, 
64-65c.; white, 69-70c.; 2-108 and 2-12s 
slack, 70c. 
CONE (FRAME SPUN) 
Cis skcte — —73 Dillnatcues 83 —84 
Ceara chs — —v74 BO 6% 2 85 —87 
Pre 75 —76 ee 92 —93 
Mdius oe: — -—T76 ee 95 —97 
Weta d de 77 —78 30s ord....1 10—1 15 
ae 79 —80 eee — —Il 60 
Seise deans 81 —82 50s.......2 25—2 35 


BLACK AND WHITE D. & T. SKBINS ; 
(ALL PRICES NOMINAL) 
(Carded) 


a RS 
STAPLE COMBINATIONS 


ie ee 
oe eee 


20-448.... .. 
26-60s.... .. 
16-808.... .. 
16-1208... 


BLENDED 
3-168..... .. —. 3-368..... _-. 
2-308..... .. —.. 2-308..... .. —. 
2-248..... . -. 3-408..... _. 


EASTERN PEELERS AND EGYPTIANS 
(Cones or Tubes) 


Combed Peeler. 


2-20s..... .-Nomin 
3-248.....2. Nomin 
2-288...... -Nomin 
2-308....... Nomin 
2-348.... Nomin 
2-36s8.......Nomin 
2-38s.......Nomin 


2-40s.......Nominal 


2-50s.... 





.»- Nominal 


Combed Egyptian. 





2-208. ...... Nominal 
2-248.....4. Nominal 
2-28s.......Nominal 
2-308....... Nominal 
2-348....... Nominal 
2-368....... Nominal 
2-38s....... Nominal 
2-408....... Nominal 
2-508 .++-Nominal 
2-608 .-.»-Nominal 
2-708.......Nominal 
2-80s....... Nominal 


CARDED PEELER CONES 


2-60s.......Nominal 
SeTOB. cc cece Nominal 
BBG s vccces Nominal 
BOW. 5 scns 80 —81 
BEB icnccs 82 —83 
14m.......83 —84 
| eee 85 —86 
ee 88 —89 
a 90 —91 
SRB vetces 92 —93 
CARDED PEELER, 
SOc ccceve — —76 
TOGe.0 0c c00%8 — —79 
SI hues —,.—81 
BOR coves —_— —81 
BGG. seecs — —82 
Waiciiioas — — $3 
Dedwwaces — —85 
SBBs ceases — —86 


248.......94 —95 

BEG... ccces 97 —1 00 
28s....... 1 04—1 07 
30s.......1 10—1 15 
$2s.......1 15—1 20 
36s.......1 50—1 55 
GOB acvcver 1 60—1 65 


BPocscece — —!1 02 
BOOMs cccces — —1 18 
SOGs cs coess — —1 20 
SEB. sc ccccs — —I1 27 
SEGic voces — —l1 30 
SOBs cctaee — —l1 32 
ae — —I1 35 
CPiivess< — —1 40 


SOUTHERN COMBED SEA ISLAND 
WARPS AND SKEINS 


2-3Cs..... Nominal 
2-30s8..... Nominal 
2-408..... Nominal 


2-50s8..... Nominal 
2-60s8..... Nominal 
2-808..... Nominal 


SOUTHERN COMBED PEELER 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 





2-208..... 1 70—1 80 D Geese ss 3 35—3 40 
2-308..... 2 10—2 25 2-608..... 3 75—3 90 
3-36s..... — —2 50 eh See 4 00—4 25 
3-40s..... 2 65—2 75 2-808..... 4 75—5 
SINGLES 
Bee vcace 1 12—1 14 ne TOO 1 65—1 
146. cccvecss 1 16—1 18 Bebvecéiecs 1 85—1 
BEB s «coves 1 20—1 22 yp 2 00—2 
BER. ccsnee 1 24—1 25 Se cueswe — —3 
Pe 1 25—1 26 eee 3 40—3 
BEB. cccoce 1 26—1 30 Bis isvese 4 00—4 
BOG. vcovee 1 30—1 35 tas vcies 4 50—4 
MERCERIZED COMBED PEELERS 
CONES—(UNGASSED) 

Southern Yarns Eastern Yarns 
2-208.....Nominal .-Nominal 
2-208..... Nominal i 2-20s..... Nominal 
2-30s.....Nominal = 2-30s8..... Nominal 
2-30s8..... Nominal Nominal 
2-40s.....Nominal  2-40s..... Nominal 
2-448.....Nominal 2-448..... Nominal 
2-50s.....Nominal  2-50s8..... Nominal 
2-60s.....Nominal = 2-60s8..... Nominal 
2-70s..... Nominal .-Nominal 
2-80s.....Nominal ..- Nominal 


Extra cost for gassing approximates: 


40s 


and below, 10 to 12c.; 40s to 650s, 11 to 18c.; 
60s to 60s, 12 to 13c.; above 60s « rise of 2c. 


for every ten numbers. 


Less cost for skeins: 26s and below, 3c; 
20s to 368, ic.; 308 to 400, 4%; 408 to 56s, 
be.; 50s to 60s, 6c.; 606 to 70s, Tc.; 7Tés to 
80s, 8c.; 808 te 106s, 16c. 
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“THE MILL BEHIND THE YARN” 


laced 










A customer has a more secure feeling if he knows his orders have been 
with a mill that stands behind every pound of its product. He knows he has a 
guarantee that he will get the same quality always. Purchasers of Groves product 
en ane from experience that the mill will always deliver the same superior 
quality. 


Inquiries solicited—Numbers 50s, 60s, 70s and 80s, Combed Peeler 
GROVES MILLS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


Groves YARN AGENCY E. G. HARPER 
400 Chestnut St. Representative 


2) sALUUUNAALQUUARED OLE AEOOLLLEE ULEAD AERA 


Phila., Pa. 512 Insurance Ex. BLipe. 
Cuicaco, ILL, 
400040 40NGA00UULNEREBELUNNAAARREOULLANENSLEOUUNGHENESUEEUAGAEUEOUOOANORENNOOUOOGDULEUYOUOQANSROUULQUOGEAUUULAGENCLUUOOOQALNEUQUEORANTULOOOASOUONNNNNEUDOeTeRE NaN Lee LTAAENEUOeeTe es UUUTNN EEUU EEE ON 











































Fiamburger Cotton Mills 


Stock Dyed Sulphur Colors 


Navy, Maroon, Cardinal, Sulphur Black and Oxfords. 
. Cones, Tubes, Warps—for Knitting and Weaving. 


~~ = 


3. Sell Direct and through Agents—Single and Ply Yarns, 
6’e—20's. 
Colurmbus - - - - - Georgia 
2:0) Q UN NNUMUNUUDUAMALS UROL UAMD ALARM ECAC AAU TY 


Van Court CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


M 


COLUMBUS, 
Wi 5 GA. 
of QUALITY 


FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


SUA UDUUUAAESALAQOUOUAAENTEOAOUODUUEUNASUOGOOOONENSLAO OU ESERSVATOOUACOAGGNGAUOUDO DES SGTELUADOO TONES AOOMUAL SENNA NUON ETRALATUAAAEOENETOA TENA TATEDNOTEG ATTEN AUEN A eNRETAAT TL ETTA A TETAT TT 


White 


MF 











Silvers 


AMOUNT OOREBERON APNG YUAN AAU 


UMLLUNUDUAD LO LSYURSAANALVGUDALSUAD RIUAAAAACRAASS AALS AMDAL UENPEQUOMASSAMLL ALES MAMAS PUA UAML SSDNA GAAP RASTA EE MA 


CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO., Ine. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


A. D. SALKELD & BRO., Inc. 


ALL NUMBERS ALL COLORS 


Cotton, Worsted Wool, Merino 





366 Broadway, New York 


ADPUAAIUACUASREESAOHAATT EULA ETENOTORETOOGAALAGOTTE SOPOMAEDNNETNEN GOOG OTTO ENTGSOTOUUCONGTTOOADOCUUETCOOOOOESOOUUNNGOUOUOOTOTETONOOOOGOCOUOCUSNNND OTTO TEEHO DONNY 


¥ 
5 


SHINO UNA LGNESDUUYOENESEAUUGULS AOELUOUOOEAANEUEUALEESAARUUQULASAAEOULQ4LGNGLUULOOERSDOUEN SAS LALLNNSALLLA E000 
¢ 


Our Spindles are Tape Driven 


—which means more even spinning and less waste. It is merely 
one of the details of manufacture, the sum-total of which spells 
“high quality yarns at a reasonable price.” 


4s to 60s—Combed; Double Carded; Super Carded; Carded. 


“ Direct to Consumer” 


Johnston Mills Co.—346 Broadway, New York 


PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, N. C. CHATTANOOGA 


EUCLA 









FORREST BROTHERS. 


5s-16s Sole Representatives 2 


BLADENBORO COTTON MILLS VASS COTTON MILES 


HIGH GRADE HOSIERY & UNDERWEAR YARNS 
FORSTER BLDG,, 119 S. 4th St., PHILA, PA. 
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401 MORRIS BUILDING 746 INSURANGE EXCHANGE 
PHILADELPHIA GCHIGAGO 
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DYERS, BLEAGHERS,GASSERS 
DYERS OF GOLORS FAST To 
SUN AND BLEAGHING 


KERCERIZED 
YARNS 


Our Yarns are the Products of American Mills 
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MAIN OFFICE 


GHESTER, PA. 
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QUIET YARN MARKET, 
BUT VERY FIRM 





Southern Single Skeins Show Advances 
—Other Yarns Are About 
Stationary 


Business was comparatively dull in 
New York during the past week buried 
as it has been for more than a week 
under snow and ice to an extent 
that the city has never before suffered. 
The recent storm was calamitous in 
some respects, although business was 
headed for a quieter time. Early Febru- 
ary business, however, was good, copy- 
ing closely on January which was a 
large business month in many houses. 
There has been a wholesome request 
for southern single skeins and advances 
are registered on all counts without ex- 
ception. 

Traffic Impossible 


Direct selling agents are not so busy 
as dealers owing to the general request 
for nearby yarns which, as a rule, they 
are unable to offer. The request for 30s 
of every description was noticeable but 
the yarns were not forthcoming. The 
demand for 40s single skeins—warp 
twist was noticeably strong and the top 
price of $2.00 a pound didn’t particu- 
larly matter. Hosiery yarns were quiet 
and knitters showed little interest. Traf- 
fic conditions in this market are unpre- 
cedented and receive a share of blame 
for the slowing up of business. Spin- 
ners’ quotations are regarded as pretty 
stiff, but conditions are such that spin- 
ners’ independence is excused. 

Spotty Export Business 

A spotty business in yarns for export 
was reported, and in one quarter export 
demand was pronounced good. How- 
ever reports differ, and it is evident that 
the favored few fared better that the 
majority in the number of sales made. 
The trade will not be greatly surprised 
if a temporary lull follows the admitted 
lack of incentive. All markets are simi- 
larly affected for one reason or another 
but the awful condition of the down- 
town district has had much to do with 
the trade of the past week. It takes 
patience, too, to put through business 
of any kind by phone. 





Cottom Yarn Trade Note 

L. L. Jenkins, president of the Gray 
Manufacturing Co. and of the Flint 
Manufacturing Co., Gastonia, N. C., also 
president of several banks in North 
Carolina, has received the Republican 
Congressional nomination to represent 
the Asheville district. The district is or- 
dinarily close, and has a way of electing 
the right man that makes Mr. Jenkins’ 
friends confident of his election. 


RATHER QUIET 


Cotton Yarns Show Scattered Activity 
in Quiet Market 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb, 11.—There is not 
much activity reported in the cotton 
yarn market this week. Apparently 
most manufacturers have _ sufficient 
stocks on order after the large volume 
of business placed last month, so that 
it was hardly to be expected that the 
same activity should be continued. 
Many dealers say they are doing very 
little business; most of it is for small 
lots for nearby delivery to fill in. There 
are, however, buyers who would place 





eee 
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orders into the future, but many spin- 
ers decline to operate that far ahead, 
although quite a lot of business is 
known to have been taken up to the 
end of the year. The quiet is consid- 
ered merely temporary so long as pres- 
ent stocks on order last, and it is ex- 
pected buyers will appear in the market 
again in April and May, as mills are 
steadily using up their yarns under the 
orders they have on their books for 
goods. 

There are some who declare they do 
not look for as large a volume of busi- 
ness when buying again develops. They 
argue many manufacturers bought large 
quantities because they were afraid of 
being held up by transportation difficul- 
ties in the winter, and their stocks ex- 
ceed their requirements. Then, too, 
many have placed orders calling for 
yarns to be delivered before April or 
May, which will not be used up until 
June or thereabouts. In any event, mills 
have good business on their books, and 
are using up their yarns with due reg- 
ularity. Another factor also expected 
to retard development of a big volume 
of business are the rising prices at 
which these deliveries are to be made, 
will be booked, and this will necessitate 
financial maneuvering to handle. Bank- 
ers are known to be less favorably dis- 
posed toward financing any future 
transactions, which will tend to restrict 
operations it is expected. 


Weavers Little Interested 


Although manufacturers are not show- 
ing much interest in yarns, and only a 
limited business put through recently, 
spinners, by reason of the good busi- 
ness on their books which will keep 
them well engaged at least up until 
April or May, if not farther along, gen- 
erally are showing an independent front. 
Their price ideas are as firm as ever, 
with advances noted in their quotations 
on many counts for which there is a 
known demand, with limited supplies. 
On 30s two-ply warps, prices run from 
$1.25 to $1.30; on skeins, sales made 
here, at $1.25, with a very high-grade 
yarn reported sold at $1.35. On 20s 
two-ply tubes, one manufacturer de- 
clined to pay 95c., but warps are held 
at 95c. to $1.00; skeins sold at 92c. here, 
although in other markets, 94c. is noted ; 
20s single-warps are noted at 92 to 95c. 
On 40s two-ply warps, many factors 
report little inquiry, with prices gen- 
erally around $2.05 to $2.10, although 
higher prices are hinted at. An order 
was taken for 50s two-ply carded for 
May delivery at $2.65. Other prices 
noted are 8s three-ply at 65 to 70c., 
according to the character of the yarn, 
waste or white stock; 16s two-ply skeins 
at 85c.; 26s two-ply tubes of very high- 
grade sold at $1.25, with others asking 
$1.15 to $1.20. 


Knitters Well Engaged 


Knitters apparently are not active 
yarn buyers, although they seem to of- 
fer the most chances to sell. Generally 
they appear to be well covered for their 
needs. Good business is generally re- 
ported among these mills, so they are 
consuming their yarn right along, and 
hence will be back in the market for 
further supplies eventually. Some re- 
ports from the goods markets indicate 
a slower movement as buyers appear to 
be holding off in many cases. Prices 
are considered very high, so that ef- 
forts are to be expected to force them 
down by a lack of interest, as buyers 
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AMERICAN SILK SPINNING CO. 


SPINNERS 


anp bverss SPUN SILK YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting, etc. Cops, Cones, Tubes, Skeins, ete. Also SILK NOILS 
ADMIRAL and WHIPPLE STS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


50 Leonard St. New York 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


P. EDDY, Treas. 


HERX & EDDY 


Incorporated 
113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 


: 
/ 
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Cotton and Worsted Yarn 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Cotton Yarns and Warps 


441 BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 










T. E. HATCH 
COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND VARIETIES 
TT Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 949 Broadway, New York 
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ORSWELL MILLS 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS. 
All Qualities 
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J. B. JAMIESON 


COTTON YARNS of all descriptions 


77 Summer Street, Boston 
Correspondence Solicited 


HAWES @ BRO. 


oO. S. 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS 4n5 Numor 


AND NUMBERS 



























ALBERT RAU & CO., 
Carded or Combed COTTON YARNS 


52 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 





JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


185 Summer Street Brown Building BOSTON, MASS 
122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CROSS COTTON MILLS CO., Marion, N.C. 
Double Carded 24s to 30s Cones 


Sole Representative 
HENRY W. TAYLOR’S SONS, Drexel Building, Philadelphia 
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EWING - THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 
SD 
srade Peeler, E i d Sea "stand Cotton Warp, Processed 
my en Tubes endia Shclas Gessed. Bieached and All Colors. 
MERCERIZING AND WIND- SPLICING YARNS 
ING FOR THE TRADE ARTIFICIAL SILKS 
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Cotion yarns 
bought, sold 
and exported 


D’Olier reputation is a 
by-product of your own— 


Your effort is to maintain the quality upon which 
the reputation of your goods has been established. 
~ 


D’Olier reputation depends upon our ability to keep 
you adequately supplied with both quantity and 
quality of cotton yarn to maintain your standing. 


' The name of D’Olier has been an honorable one for 
50 years. We cannot afford to accept commissions 
we cannot fill, any more than we can afford not to 
fill those we do accept. 


FRANKLIN 


D'OLIER 


& COMPANY 
COTTON YARNS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
395 Broadway 3d and Chestnut Streets 








February 14, 1920 t 
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STEVENS 
YARN CO. 


INCORPORATED 





@ 


“SNCS 


1 Thomas Street 
New York CIty 


COTTON YARNS 


BRANCH OFFICES 

185 Devonshire St. 
Philadelphia 308 Chestnut St. 
Charlotte, N.C. — Latta Arcade 
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COTTON 
YARNS 


Export 
Domestic 


The John F. Trainor Co. 
291 Broadway New York 
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Phone_Pawt. 2618 Converter = 


JACOB PERCELAY 
COTTON 


YARN 


MERCERIZED and PLAIN 
- Pawtucket, Rhode Island — 
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ESTABLISHED 1844 = 
BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, INC. 
Gun Mill, PATERSON, N. J. 


= Manufacturer ofall kinds ot Spindles, Flyers, Rings, 
Tubes, Caps, etc., for Cotton, Silk, Flax, 
Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 
= Roving Spindles and Flyersa Specialty. Light Forgings. = 
= KEPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
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GEORGE BUTTERWORTH & SONS 


Cotton Yarns 
Philadelphia Pa. 


United States Conditioning & 
Testing Co. 

340 Hudson Street 220 Ellison Street 

New York, N. Y. 
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Yarn Markets—Cont’d 
declare they are inclined to be apprehen- 
sive of the situation with its high lev- 
els. Many houses say’ they have dofie 
little business, so that it is difficult to 
state just where prices really are. On 
10s frame spun, 75 to 76c. is generally 
noted, with many asking 78 and even 
80c., although not selling much at the 
latter figure. On 16s around 79c. is 
heard; 18s at 82 and 83c.; 24s at 92c., 
with 26s around 95 and 96c. On 30s 
of average good grade, $1.10 to $1.15 
is noted, with double carded yarns re- 
ported to have reached $1.20 to $1.30. 
On 40s single, $1.65 is quoted. 
Combed Yarns Firm 

Combed yarns are not showing much 
activity of late. Many houses say they 
have nothing to offer, and those repre- 
senting spinners say they have little 
to offer for nearby delivery, many be- 
ing sold up to May and June. The 
fine counts are reported still very scarce, 
with the lower count showing an occa- 
sional spot lot where a manufacturer 
or converter has more on order than he 
actually requires, and hence is willing to 
benefit by the prevailing high prices. 
Single yarns are only showing scat- 
tered interest. On 18s around $1.25 is 
noted; 30s sold for March delivery at 
$1.60; 40s are around $2.00 to $2.25; § 
50s at $3.00; 60s around $3.40 to $3.50. § 
Prices on two-ply yarns show little 
change because of little opportunity for E 
business. On 20s two-ply $1.80 is asked; § 
36s two-ply at $2.50; 40s two-ply at § 
$2.65 to $2.75; 50s at $3.40; 60s at $3.75 § 
to $3.95. Mercerizers have not been 
getting a whole lot of business from all 
accounts lately. The appearance of 
stock lots in certain counts also indi- 
cates to many factors that some have 
overbought, and are anxious to secure 
the profit on their yarn holdings. 





Philadelphia Cotton Yarn Notes 


J. A. Glenn, formerly of Gastonia and 
Charlotte, N. C., is now with Clarence 
E. Mason Co., cotton yarns, 437 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, as salesman. 
Mr. Glenn has had three years’ experi- 
ence in the cotton yarn business, and 
was also one of the successful salesmen 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, large flour manufacturers. 

The following cable from McConnel 
& Co., Ltd., Manchester, Eng., has been 
received by H. M. Remington, Philadel- 
phia, their representative here: “ Egyp- 
tian prices very firm. Delivery difficult 
to arrange, especially for combed quali- 
ties. Limited demand for yarns.” 


QUIET TRADING 








Advances Checked at Least Temporarily 
in Cotton Yarns 


Boston, Feb. 11—The decline in cot- 
ton futures and the increased tightness 
of money are unquestionably responsible 
for the marked shrinkage of business in 
cotton yarns, and for a comparatively 
small inquiry. The majority of spinner 
are sitting tight and this is also the atti- 
tude of most dealers having yarn on 
contract that, is available for re-sale. 
The highest prices on record were 
touched late last week for certain 
medium and coarse count carded yarns, 
but since then the advance has been 
effectually checked. Some dealers re- 
port that they can place orders with 
spinners for forward delivery at price: 
quite a little below previous asking fig 
ures, and buyers report that concession: 
are available on both carded and combed 
yarns for delivery two or three months 






































The “By-Products” 
of Better Yarn 


Better yarn means 
better fabrics, nat- 
urally. But more 
than that—it means 
alarger production. 


In fact, the superior 
quality is evident all 
along the line. Waste 
and seconds are reduc- 
ed. The operatives 
take more interest in 
their work when using 
better yarns. 


That is why it is diffi- 
cult to figure the prof- 
its to be had from a 
better grade of yarn 
such as Cannon Yarns 
until after you have 
tried them. 


CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 
READING, PA. 















H- RAY PAIGE &-CO. 


INCORPORATED 









Southern Cotton Yarn Co. 


INC. 
No. 1 Madison Avenue New York City 


1 Madison Avenue 





New York 


















IMPORTERS 
Artificial Silk 
English and Italian Cotton Yarns 


from 20s to 240s single and ply, all 
descriptions, plain, gassed or mercerized 









Selling Agents for SOUTHERN MILLS 


Carded— Combed Yarns 


4’s to 120’s single and ply 











Sole Selling Agents in United States for 


JOHN HARWOOD & SON, Ltd., sorron, vancasure 





Sole Agents for the 


MANDEVILLE MILLS 


CARROLLTON, GEORGIA 











Tw Superior Carded 
Yarns, 20s to 90s, in 
Cop, Bundle, Warp, 






ling and " whread 
Manufacturing 





Manufacturers of High Grade Yarns in Single and Ply 
8’s to 30’s 


Cones, Skeins, Tubes, Ball and Chain Warps 









Hated with Southern Cotton Yarn Co Co. as Export Agents for ail Shares 
Yarns. 


MS ConnEL & COLT 


ANCOATS . MANCHESTER, 


GEORGE E. KENNEDY 


SPINNERS & DouBLERS Cotton Yarns 
OF 

CoT Ton, MERINO, 
AND 


WorsTED YARNS 
REGISTERED Fi © ‘ REmiNGTON > 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE 
lS Chestwut Sc. Phila. Poa. 


Drexei Bidg. 49 Federal St. 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 





WRITE FOR 


ARNS tT STOCK LIST 
or are sae 


MERCERIZED YARNS 
ARTIFICIAL SILK SILK YARNS 


GEORGE B. PFINGST, 519 Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia 





LAL 
Founded 1884 








Incorporated 1914 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Carded or Combed, Natural or Mixtures 
COTTON YARNS 
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PMNS 
SPECIAL MERINO YARNS ————— 
For Knitting and Weaving = D. i. Mauwnr, Pres PHL S. STEEL, Vice-Pres. Ino. J. Grorar, 2a Vico-Pres. : 
z J. 8. P. CaRPENTER, Treagurer D. A. Sree, Secret g 
Office & Mills = 5 
Trenton Ave., Tioga and Collins Streets = M St l 3 
= 5 
Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ z aune y i ee Compan y ; 
csasvORenenatgeNRSLEELOUOTTSVsrevrnesuursaTuaatsTEENNCRELLANENSNENALUSREA2ONNNN00008800N000AU04c2000006000 0 N00N027 LUTAEUTOUTEETENTLNETTNET TTT eTTETTEEMNATETTTTTTTTANTAN ATT TTAAMAT 5 COTTON YARNS Z 
ee _ ' ne nnn = AN INCORPORATION OF SOUTHERN SPINNERS : 
: TT a FROM PRODUCER DIRECT TO CONSUMER e 
“ co ON YARNS a 237 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Ps. & 
CERIZED = Eastern Office, 336 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
AND NATURAL For All Purposes 3 Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
DREXEL BLDG. = MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR PRODUCT 
CLARENCE L. MEYERS PHILADELPHIA = SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE 
; nea m l Si LL 
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Market Yarns—Cont’d 


hence. As an actual fact, however, most 
of the reported sales have been made at 
full market prices, and nothing has oc- 
curred to warrant a downward revision 
of prices on any variety or count of 
yarn, 

Practically all spot yarns are very 
firm, and in some cases premiums have 
been paid where immediate deliveries 
could be guaranteed. Few dealers or 
consumers have any considerable stock 
accumulations, but this would not pre- 
vent the development of weakness on 
distant deliveries if raw cotton remains 
weak and money tight. The actual 
status of prices for forward deliveries 


Lowell 
Yarn 
Company 


308 Chestnut St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









Phone Lombard 980-981 will not be disclosed until more tangible 

: interest is shown in such deliveries by 
NEW YORK OFFICE—200 Fifth Ave. buyers, or until spinners and dealers be- 
Phone Gramercy 6336 come anxious for such business. In the 
meantime, production and consumption 

PROVIDENCE OFFICE are so well taken care of for months to 

17 Exchange Street come that it may be several weeks be- 

Phone Union 2631 fore there is any marked change in the 


price situation. A further decline in 
cotton might have no effect upon the 
yarn market, but a marked change in 
the money market may have quick re- 
sults and deserves careful watching. 





Peerless Mfg. Co. 


80s C. P. Satan A : 

g ; ariation in Prices 
Elizabeth Mills Within the week 2-20s_ southern 

7os C. P. carded tubes have sold as high as $1.00, 


Lowell Cotton Mills No. 2 
60s C. P. and 70s C. P. 
Ozark Mills 
50s C. P. and 60s C. P. 
Lowell Cotton Mills 
4os C. P. and sos C. P. 
Avon Mills 
50s K. P. and 60s K. P. from 
Long Staple Cotton 
Dorothy Mfg. Co. 
4os K. P. from Long Staple 


while the bottom price reported on 
warps and skeins of the same count was 
95c. For 2-30s southern warps as high 
as $1.25 has been paid and little good 
yarn has been available below $1.30. 
These and other relatively high priced 
sales. were for comparatively near de- 
livery, but prices have been equally 
strong for deliveries through the sum- 
mer months. New high prices have also 
been touched on combed peeler warps 
and skeins coarser than 40s, as high as 
$1.80 being reported for 2-20s and $2.00 


Cotton for 2-24s. Much has been made of re- 

R Ids C Mill ported sales of 40s to 60s combed peelers 
eynolds Cotton Mills at concessions of 15 to 25c, or on a basis 
30s Carded of $2.50 for 2-40s skeins and warps, but 


Atherton Mills 
30s to 36s Carded 
Lola Mfg. Co. 


there is no conclusive evidence that the 
quality of the yarn sold was equal to 
that which is held at the higher figures, 
or that spinners who have been holding 


20s Carded for a basis of $2.65 to $2.75 for 2-40s 
Alba Mfg. Co. have quoted lower figures. About the 
20s Carded same explanation may be made of the 


reported sales of southern frame-spun 
cones on a basis of 74 to 75c for 10s, as 
compared with recent asking figures of 
76 to 78c; it is quite possible that the 
bottom figure would be considered by 
some spinners for fall delivery, but for 
earlier delivery the great majority are 
still asking a basis of 76c and above. 


Catawba Spinning Co. 
Ios to 20s Carded 
Eureka Mfg. Co. 

2s to 5s cotton waste yarn, 
woolen system 

Robinson Spinning Co. 

14s to 26s Hosiery and 


Underwear Yarn SEEKING YARNS 





8S. M. Ropinsen 
Pres, 
Jno. C. RANKIN 
Vice-Pres. 
Jno, R. Ross 
Secy. and Treas. 


Knitters Experience Difficulty in Obtain- 
ing Needed Material 


Cuicaco, Feb. 12.—The principal ac- 
tivity in the yarn market at present is 
furnished by knitters who have ex- 
hausted their stocks of yarn, and who, 
therefore, are endeavoring to secure ma- 
terial with which to continue operations 
pending the beginning of deliveries on 
contracts at a more or less distant date. 
These buyers, as a matter of course, are 
finding it difficult to the point of utter 
impossibility to obtain suitable yarns for 
their requirements, and have, therefore, 
as a rule, been forced to resort to the 
substitution of coarse combed yarns for 
the fine two-ply material which they 
normally use. 





Selling direct to consumer 
high grade knitting and 
weaving yarns in the single 
and ply from above mills 
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SKEINS, CONES, TUBES, 
BALL AND CHAIN WARPS 


lll ll 


The market remains entirely bare of 
current offerings of mercerized yarns, 
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Labor conditions 
and under produc- 
tion should sustain 
present price levels. 


FRANK M. DEENY 


Cotton Yarns 


638-40-44 Drexel Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









Mts 


Quality 
Yarns 


Only 





Jos. J. De Long 


Imported and Domestic 
Cotton Yarns 


257 Fourth Ave. 
New York 
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THE RIDDLE COMPANY | 


308 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


COTTON YARNS 


Cones—Skeins—Tubes—Warps 


SELLING AGENTS 


American Processing Company 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


GASSED—BLEACHED 





Cones—Skeins—Tu bes—Warps 


TTT 














: (Ll ] GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 

5 h d 5 Manufacturers of Superior Quality 

Z f st rea : RING SPUN HOSIERY YARN MULE SPUN 

: Company | oad tines eae eomasoatonie 

2 FLORENCE, N. J. S 

5 OFFERS TO 3 

, J Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers — J OHN F. STREET @® CO. 

: HeESR STE Seen eee | COTTON YARNS 

= romp eliveries-— otors S = 

3 | aes Sonning and ‘Sone: Teen 3 __ | gutcaco ca se eeeadiees” sper semneaigiee NEW YORK 
7 ARD ae ees oe RHODE ISLAND COTTON YARN CO. Inc. 

MERCERIZED YARNS ai COTT TON YARNS es 
Sales Agents: ain, ercerized, ea » Vy an a 

teen oN Otis 720 LaF yet cts Bulg (10 WORTH STREET = - === ~~ -_NEW YORK CITY 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO., WINDSOR Locks, conn. || MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


MERCERIZED " COTTON YARNS Give che high HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 


In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 
NOVELTY YARNS Foucte; Bovrerte and COTTON WARPS On,Beeme; Jacke, 1 FAST-BLACKS & COLORS { ¥*,"coamime } rani 


a specialty 


Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 
ers eareee Tver 


J. J. KENYON MFG. CO., six Finis TAPES AND BRAIDS 
GLAZED AND COLORED YARNS 


ON SPOOLS, TUBES, CONES, ETC. 
For Manufacturers’ Use PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


a oe a Sd 7 SOE 


DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
WHITE and COLORED = and PLY 
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SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. IL. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


RHODE ISLAND, 


on ereinmmge o 
eaters Yarns - Mercerizing - Dyeing 
Bleaching and Winding 


Okt eke ute Bee, Ge Samples Submitted on Request 3 
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For Half a Century 





An Accurate and - 
Sensitive Balance 


For Textile Use 





Style No. 5020 


Working parts and grad- 
uated beam enclosed in 
glass metal case. 


For further particulars 
mention Style No. 5020. 
Torsion Balances used by 
National, State and Municipal 
Governments. United States 
Appraisers Stores, Manufac- 


turers and the trade. Write 
for Textile Pamphlet. 


The Torsion 
Balance Company 


Factory, Jersey City, N. J. 
Office, 92 Reade Street, New York 


Pacific Coast Branch 
San Francisco, California 
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or, in fact, of any fine yarns whatever. 
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we have manufactured 


MILL 
CRAYONS | 


Nearly fifty years 
started in as pioneers. 


The ‘“‘Lowell’’ a 


is made right by men who know 
how to satisfy the demands of the 
textile field. 


Cotton, Woolen and Worsted 


mills find them just soft eno 

to mark the finest materials wi 
out injury and yet hard enough to 
wear well. 


Contain no oil or grease. 
Leave No Stains After Bleaching 


Fifteen colors and white. 
Write for color card and prices. 


Lowell Crayon Company 
Original Makers of Mill Crayons 
LOWELL, MASS. 


THE A. FRENCH TEXTILE SCHOOL 


= Scientific and practical training in all 
manafacture. 


Processes of cotton 


ae years’ degree course of B. 8. in 
5 Certified graduates of accredited High 


Schools admitted without examination. 


= Special two years’ course with certifi- 
= cate is given those not wishing to take 
= the degree course. 


20TH SESSION OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 17TH, 1919 


Many graduates are filling remuner- 
ative positions of responsibility. 
Illustrated bulletin sent free on appli- 
cation to the school. 





It is said by representative spinners, 
moreover, that it is at present impossible 
to purchase in the South cotton of the 
sort from which these yarns are made, 
indicating that the present scarcity is 
certain to continue until a new crop of 
much finer average grade than the last 
is available for the market. 

In the meantime, combed yarns con- 
tinue to show the stimulating effect of 
their substitution for the finer carded 
yarns. An instance is cited of a knitting 
mill representative seeking a large quan- 
tity of coarse combed yarn in order to 
enable the mill to keep running until it 
can secure deliveries of fine yarns 
bought on contract some time ago; and 
the effect on the price is indicated by 
quotations of $1.23 and $1.25 a pound 
for 10 single. 

These prices, and correspondingly 
high prices for all of the yarns used in 
the production of hosiery and underwear 
for next season’s delivery, will of neces- 
sity be reflected in the prices of the fin- 
ished goods, and there is some uneasiness 
among manufacturers and jobbers as to 
how the consumer will regard the pain- 
fully high marks set on such goods. It 
is obvious, however, that if knit goods 
are to be produced, they must be made 
of such materials as are available, and 
at such prices as go with them, and 
there is no apparent alternative for deal- 
ers or consumers except to pay accord- 
ingly. 


Business News 





Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. Buys Otis 
Elevator Co. Plant 


Arthur D. Dana, president of the 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Company, has pur- 
chased from the Otis Elevator Company, 
the property at the southwest corner of 
Fifteenth and Laflin streets, Chicago. 
There is a frontage of 140 feet on 
Laflin street and 360 feet on Fifteenth 
street. A two-story factory building, 
with four-story office section, covers the 
entire property, which is served by the 
Bb & G:C, T. RR: 

William W. Merrill, vice-president 
and treasurer of the company, states 
that the business has entirely outgrown 
their present quarters on Congress and 
Morgan streets, and that the facilities 
afforded at the new location will furnish 
the best equipped plant of its kind in 
the country, and will permit unusual 
efficiency in marketing their products. 

The building will be remodeled to 
meet the purchaser’s needs, and the lay- 


out will be such, when completed, as —E 


to incorporate the best modern indus- 
trial engineering practice. With the ad- 


ditions contemplated, the buildings and § 
equipment will represent an investment § 


of substantially $500,000. It is expected 


that the company’s two plants at 1014 & 


W. Congress street and 500 S. Throop 
street will be transferred to the new 
location and be in operation by May 
first. 


ALLENTOWN, Pa. The Queen City 
Silk Co. has completed negotiations for 
the purchase of the Eureka Mill, Penns- 
burg, operated by Alfred S. Schantz, 
East Greenville, for a consideration said 
to be about $100,000. The Queen City 
company recently acquired the Bally 
Silk Mili, Bally, Pa., for about $70,000. 
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“BRETON” 


NEROL 


FOR 


COTTON YARNS 


“It stays on the yarn” 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 
80 South Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J 


BOSTON 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 












ROVIDENCE .W..!I 


> Bleachers, Dyers and Mercerizers >= 
of Cotton Yarn in Skeins i 


Winding and Reeling in its 
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EDW. B. STEINMETZ CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS 


Hancock and Huntingdon Streets PHILA, PA, 




















Ashworth-Odell Worsted Co. 
Worsted Yarns 


Compound Mixtures for Men’s Wear 
SALAMANCA, N. Y. 











Selling Agents 
PUNCH & PREDMORE, Inc. | 
' | 185 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. © 
cacy maT 

Boston Office: Philadelphia Office 

176 Federal Street 108 S. Front Street 


WM.H.GRUNDY & CO. 


| 
Top Makers and | 
Worsted Spinners 


for 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting Trade 
both in Grey and Mixtures 
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THOS. WOLSTENHOLME, SONS & 0., Inc. | 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 
5 UNDERWEAR 
HO RY 


LLUDUEY ONAN RSUDGAAEETO ERA SUU GASES 
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COLORS 
OXFORDS 
AND 

FANCY MIXES 


E 

French and English Spun Worsted 2 
French Spun Worsted Merino E 
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MOHAIR WORSTED WOOLEN 
MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE, 


PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 





THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Mesumewress ** WORSTED YARNS 


In the gray and in all colors; also fancy mixtures, and double and twist 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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D.GOFF & SONS, Inc. 


Pawtucket, R. 
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CHAUTAUQUA WORSTED MILLS 














JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 2 
sevens or WORSTED YARNS of2, | 
DELIVERED IN ANY FORM WANTED : 
| Sold in the East by FREDERICK P. COLE Boston, mass. | 
: ’Phone, 7073 Main 184 Summer Street : 
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| _ SPINNING CO 
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F. A. STRAUS @ CO. 


451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY : 


SPINNERS OF 


Worsted Yarns 
Thrown and Artificial Silks 
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for Weaving 
and Knitting 


Mills, 


5 
3 
3 
3 
a 
a 
2 
A 
1 Trenton, N. J. 









eee 
Yarns 


Bradford System 








FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manufactured by 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.!I. 
ADT E NIA THOMAS H. BALL 


BOSTON SELLING ‘AGENT 






Reenaecad | @_, WORSTED AND MERINO 
ee || WN pacers SPUN WARNS 


CLEVEL ANO 


JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 
KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 
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WORSTED YARNS SHOW 
LITTLE ACTIVITY 


Little Chance for Business—Spinners 
Sold Ahead—Labor Condition a Prob- 
lem—More Production Needed 


The worsted yarn market offers little 
opportunity for analysis inasmuch as 
there is nothing occurring worthy of 
mention. The entire trade from the 
spinners down to the weavers, are all 
dosely endeavoring to follow through 
the business they have booked, and to 
get out the greatest possible production 
under existing conditions. With spin- 
ners having little worth while to offer, 
buyers have for the most part decided 
to pay strict attention to what they 
have been able to secure, and work as 
best they can with what they possess. 
There would be ample opportunity to 
sell more yarns if they were only 
available, and the demand is still far 
in excess of the visible offerings. Such 
being the case, there is little for the 
trade to do, except to make every effort 
possible to increase the production in 
both yarns and goods. 

The labor situation, however, contin- 
ues anything but promising, and the 
anticipated demands for a further re- 
duction to 44 hours a week with a large 
increase in wages, give promise of still 
more confusion and obstruction to in- 
creasing output which is so greatly 
needed. Many factors are much dis- 
couraged over this situation, and there 
is quite a sentiment developing that 
nothing but hard times will ever teach 
the workers any sense, or a realization 
of their share in the work of this coun- 
try, as well as the world. For that 
reason, many of the factors have 
watched with grave apprehension the 
development of anything which would 
add still more to costs and consequently 
to the possible obstruction and checking 
of business. Then, too, the extreme de- 
cline in foreign exchange, with the 
growing recognition abroad of the nec- 
esity of increasing exports to this 
country in order to offset this adverse 
balance of trade, causes many factors 











QUOTATIONS 


Worsted Yarns 
BRADFORD SYSTEM 


1-128 to 2-168 low common..... 2.00 —2.10 
2-208 to 2-248 low %.........-- 210 —2.30 
3-208 to 2-268 % blood......... 2.40 —2.50 
2-268 to 2-308 % blood......... 2.60 —2.95 
1-308 to 2-828 % blood S. A....2.40 —2.46 
SO WIE og oed oc ccedenevus 2.55 —2.80 
Sn DUNS 50h anv andeien 3.10 —8.20 
a eS a ee 3.15 —8.30 
MC WMO... kde cass decened 3.20 —3.40 
ER: WE oe Se es 3.75 —3.90 
1-268 to 2-308 % blood.......... 3.70 —3.90 
TER: WA es ais ca haan 3.90. —4.00 
re MAM iA... csware ont 3.90 —4.10 
A  eapapigaag a: 4.00 —4.25 
450s high % blood............ 4.15 —4.30 
SMD, c.0ds ent cdses ates 4.90 —5.25 
SND. 6 5 onic 4 init Wc ca u do 5.50 —6.00 
Mts Australian ................ Nominal 
‘6s Australian, 70s quality..... Nominal 
14s Australian, 70s quality..... Nominal 
MONE eck ccesaced 2.50 —2.65 
oe high quarter.............. 2.65 —-2.765 
= eo ia tueas 3.45 —3.60 
im i SEs danse naan cae 3.60 —3.75 
ite DIO... ses ee eeeevenes 4.00 —410 
Lite B PIOOd..... 2+ ee eeeeveres 4.10 —4.15 

chat 4.35 —4.50 





Nominal 
KNITTING YARNS IN OIL, BRADFORD 
SYSTEM 


M1 ee 2.25 —2.40 
8 to 2-208, % blood......... 2.50 —2.70 
bite to 2-308, % Dblood......... 2.60 —3.40 
to 2-208, % blood......... 00 —3.20 
to 2-308, % blood......... 3.15 —8.25 
to 2-308, % blood......... 3.30 —3.96 


YARN MARKETS—Continued 
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who study conditions closely, to an- 
ticipate a strong effort to ship goods 
to this country. The receipt of these 
goods, with the corresponding decline 
of exports abroad because of the high 
rate of exchange, it is argued, must 
needs increase stocks of goods here, as 
well as reduce the demand and thus 
eventually bring about a lack of busi- 
ness which will cause upset conditions 
in business with lack of employment a 
great possibility. 

There has been a strong feeling 
among many in the trade against the 
upward movement of prices for both 
yarns and goods. They have been ap- 
prehensive of disastrous results when 
prices reach the absorbing limit of the 
consumer. So far this limit appar- 
ently has not been reached, in spite of 
the growing murmurs of discontent and 
protest. There are some who declare 
that under present conditions, with la- 
bor earning large returns, there is no 
limit, other than the law of supply and 
demand, and with a big demand facing 
a shortage of supplies of goods of all 
kinds, there is no reason to look for 
any change in the immediate future, 
although eventually they look for a re- 
vision downward. For that reason 
many factors have endeavored to pro- 
tect their trade as far as possible but 
the extreme and fancy prices offered by 
many buyers prove difficult to with- 
stand. 


Little Business Reported 


With a general lack of business in 
any volume, due to spinners’ inability 
to book any further orders of any size, 
and their refusal to sell as far ahead 
as some buyers would be willing to 
place, there is little chance to dwell 
upon prices. Quotations show no 
marked change where any business can 
be done, although a steadily hardening 
situation appears to prevail. Fine num- 
bers still have the call, although there 
has been an interest developed over a 
broad range of yarns, with lower counts 
coming for some little attention. Spot 
lots are of rare occurrence, and when 
they do make their appearance, they 
are usually taken up at the price asked. 


Knitting Yarns High 


Knitting yarns are about in the same 
position as the weaving yarns. Offer- 
ings for nearby delivery are a rare arti- 
cle. Spinners are endeavoring to keep 
up with their schedule of deliveries, 
with buyers eager to get everything 
they can. Many report rather less in- 
terest recently, as where yarns have 
been offered by spinners for future de- 
livery, prices were said to be too high 
for their ideas, as for example, $3.50 
asked for 2/30s quarter blood. Im- 
ported knitting yarns from both Eng- 
land and France are reported in the 
market, but many feel the question of 
deliveries is rather too uncertain, so 
that buying is said to be limited 





Worsted Yarn Trade Note 


At the annual meeting Dec. 15, 1919, 
the name of the Pitkin Holdsworth 
Worsted Co., was changed to the Pitkin 
Worsted Co. The Holdsworth interests, 
it is announced, were acquired by the 
present stockholders over five years ago, 
and the change does not in any way alter 
the stockholdings, the active manage- 
ment or the personnel of the company. 
H. LeRoy Pitkin is secretary-treasurer 
and W. D. Larzalere of Philadelphia 
selling agent. 
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Poeasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


70 High Sz Cor. Summer « e 


Worsted Yarns 
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OFFICE 


‘Boston 
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SMMDOM TE teases 
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Muzargp D. Brown 


CONTINE 


Armat and Lena Streets 


Manufacturers 





E. STANLEY BOWERS 
Vice-President & Treasurer 


RINALDO A. LUKENs 
Secretary 


NTAL MILLS, Inc. 


Successors of 





WILSON H. BROWN, Inc. 


Germantown, Philadelphia 


WOOL and MERINO YARNS 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


Specialists on Heather Mixtures 


J. 


eran 


For Weaving, Knitting, Threads and Specialties 


BOSTON 


Woolen 
Yarns 


RANKLIN YARN MILLS 


Established 1856 





Merino 
Yarns 


RANDALL & BRO. 


Incorporated 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
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YARNS 


NEW YORK 


Cove NTHUMELDENTATTEY TPT ATNESETUDEUDEUDEAASUSSAAATUAUUENENTEASAUADELENUALEAPOD GOUT FOGG ELT ALSTESNL LAND CUNT 


Boston TL. Main 4417 


PHILADELPHIA 
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NEW ENGLAND WOOLEN YARN COMPANY 


Clinton, Mass. 


Manufacturers of WOOLEN YARN FOR THE WEAVING AND KNITTING TRADE 


CAPACITY 20,000 lbs. per week 


UALITY 
LOE 


from quarter blood to fine Australian. 
white, solid, & mixes. 


SINGLE OR DOUBLE AND TWIST 


SIZE 
DELIVERY tu 


1 run to 5 run=5 to 80 cut 
bes, bobbins, skeins, 


, jack-spools or cones. 


Oustom work or stock furnished by we. 
SHIPPING F. O. B. Clinton, Massachusetts 
Your valued orders ere solicited 


WALTER F. SLADE, Agent 
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WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INc. 


CHICAGO 
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The P.McGraw Wool Co. 
Worsted Yarns 


for Knitting and Weaving 


PITTSBURGH— 1466-76 River Av., N.S. 


BOSTON FEPHILADELPHIA 
683 Atlantic Avenue 149 S. Front Street 
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English Medium Yarns Coming On to 
Market 


Boston, Feb, 11.—Thg feature of the 
week in the worsted yarn market is 
the coming in, and larger offerings, of 
English yarns of the lower counts. The 
fall in exchange has made the United 
States all the more a desirable market 
in which to place English manufactured 
commodities. Users of knitting yarns 
in this market are complaining that the 
prices of yarns made from quarter 
blood wools are too high and one or 
two large users are endeavoring to deal 
direct with some of the Bradford spin- 
ners. Domestic quotations for 2-1l6s 
are around $2.50 similar English yarns 
ML | procurable in this market around 
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iy : = $230. English 2-32s weaving yarns 
F z = from high quarter blood are offered 
§ 3 e here to a cost $2.50. Foreign yarns for 
; a E immediate delivery are not very plenti- 
F z ESTABLISHED 1898 =e ful at the present time, but there is 
3 = every evidence that lafger quantities 
2 8 will be placed upon this market in the 
5 ™~ BS = near future. Such yarns are contracted 
: ir. fs for at shillings per pound and with the 
' q s buyer, it is of course, somewhat of a 
: 4 VA i K. O N E = gamble as to whether exchange will be 

E — . E up or down at date of delivery. 

Dye and Finishing Works a Pe 
Deliveries Maintained 
Capacity, 40,000 Yards Daily vee 5S i . 
4 3 . cu Handle Fabrice Up te 4d Wide - E The spinning trade as a whole is 
yers nishers 0 yoolen an jors' ‘abrics, 5 -eping i i i 

: Wreven or meaned keeping up quite well | to deliveries. 
=  Men’s Wear and Dress Goods, Serges, Cheviots, Suitings, Cloakings, Overcoatings, & Very little new business is being placed. 
f a Boucles, Astrakhans, Kerseys, Jersey Cloths and General Kuitting a It is generally considered that spinners 


i H Frame Products. 


Mascher & Turner Sts. PHILADELPHIA, ra. 


(Near Front & Columbia Ave.) 
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= have done good business in securing 
= contracts covering productions of their 
= mills for months ahead at such high 
prices. Quotations for 2-40s are $4.25 
and for 2-50s $5.00-25. Two-ply 36s, 
three-eighths blood sell from $3.50-75 
and 2-32s, high quarter blood, around 
$3.30 


SOUT 
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Fine Tops and Noils in Small Demand 
at Unchanged Prices 


3oston, Feb. 11—The top market is 
very much quieter this week and there 
is a general tendency evident for men 
who usually buy tops to sit apart for 
a time and watch the situation. Top- 
making establishments are, of course, 
quite all sold up and their production 
shows very little variation, as to rela- 
tive sorts being produced, as compared 
with a month ago. In some quarters 

fine tops are quoted as high as $3.00 but 
> small parcels haye been sold in this 
market recently as low as $2.80. There 
isa firm but not increasing demand 
for good quarter bloods around $1.60 
with three-eighths blood selling $1.90- 
95. There is some little feeling of un- 
certainty in the atmosphere but it is 
considered that present prices will con- 
tinue for some little time to come. 


Noils Dull 


s The noil market is dull and the past 
5 week has been one of the smallest for 
2 months in amount of business done. A 
= good price is being paid for clear fine 
noils which are not over plentiful. 
Quarfer bloods, the production of 
which has been quite limited, relatively 
speaking, during the last month or two 
hold firm around 70-75c. Fine noils are 
quoted $1.15-20; half blood 95c¢ to 
$1.00; three-eighths blood 90-95c. There 
is very little doing in specialty noils 
at the present time. 


PLYMOUTH YARN COMPANY 
| YARNS for Weaving and Knitting 
i Mills and Office Plymouth, Mass. 







O. J. CARON 


Medinah Bidg., Chicago 


WORSTED and WORSTED MERINO YARNS 


Selling as 
FRENCH WORSTED CO 
CARON SPINNING co.,” 





Woonsocket R. I. 
Rochelle, Ill. 
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TAPES, BRAIDS AND BINDINGS 


“LION BRAND” 
NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 


HOFFMAN CORR MFG. CO. 


312 Market St. SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDING ee Pa 
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MARYLAND BLEACH & DYE WORKS, Baltimore, Ma. 


Dyeing, bleaching, coning and tubing of cotton and merino yarns, 
fast black and colors to match samples 
Bleached and colored cotton yarns furnished. 
Most satisfactory services rendered. Correspondence solicited 





YARNS 


Weaving and Knitting 


Mark D. Ring’s Sons & Co. 


69th Street and Haverford Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Star WorstedCo mpany 


YARNS 


FITCHBURG, MASS, 








} J. G. Bowden & Son, Inc. 


SPINDLE BANDING-TAPES, 
BRAIDS, RIBBONS, 
WEBBING 
Narrow Fabrics of Every Description 
68 Essex Street Boston, Mass. 
mys 


SPINNING. TAPE 


HOPE WEBBING CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. ! 
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COMMISSION COMBERS 
Salamanca, N. Y. 
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_ Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 


: Manufacturers of 3 
- WOOLEN : 
| and MERINO YARNS : 
E For WEAVING and KNITTING = 
= Heather Mixtures and Decoration Yarns a Spite z 
A 












| THE “MURDOCK” 





Keep your spindles fully equipped 
with the 


Murdock Bobbin Holders 
in the perfection of your goods. 


Murdock & Geb Co., F®ANSL 
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POWER 





This press is especially caine for 
baling skein yarn and as the box 
swings entirely out of the way it 
leaves the bale in a very convenient 
position for tying out and covering 
when under pressure. 

It is also nicely adapted for cloth 
baling when box is swung out of the 
way and the box may be taken off or 
put on in a very few minutes’ time 
with only a monkey wrench for 
necessary tool. 


Baling Presses For All Sureeeed 


N. Y. MACHINERY CO. 
200 Fifth Avenue New York 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
Newton Mills 
225 Fourth Ave. New York 


Thrown and Spun 
Silk Yarns 








Silk, Woolen, Worsted, Cotton 
and Knitting Mills 
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Lidwig Littauer & Co., Inc. 


THROWN SILK, Tram, 
Organzine, Artificial Silk 


Domestic and 
Imported, Plain, 
Gassed and Mer- 
cerized, Polished 
and Turkey Red 
Cotton, 


Tinsel Thread — 
Best Quality Harness Twine 
30-38 East 33d St., New Yor 


Silk Throwing Mills, CARTHAGE, BE*CON and YONKERS N, 
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— You 
Textile Problem 


Put tt up to 
BUTLER & HAYES, Inc. 


Industrial Engineers 
Manufacturing 
Problems 





Testing 
Laboratories 


220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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-Yarn Markets—Cont’d 








SPUN SILK QUIET 


A Lull in Trading Intensified by Traffic 
Conditions 

In common with all other lines of 
business spun silk trading is blocked by 
traffic conditions, but before the storm 
broke a lull was obvious. All circum- 
stances favor a quiet time, the slump in 
raw silk, the Government hue-and-cry 
after profiteers and speculators, and the 
restrictions promised on credit renewals 
is not an inviting mess for buyers to 
meddle with, even if there were yarns 
to be had, which is not the case. 

Actually the trade is sold to a stand- 
still and there is very little for the mar- 
ket to operate on; and none whatever 
for prying hands to play with. The 
most conservative producers are sold 
for months ahead and the especially 





, Strong units for dates of delivery extend- 


ing well into the fall months. 

The position of the market is espe- 
cially strong and not likely to show 
other than super-evidence of the some- 
what confused condition of the raw silk 
market. There are probably some 
pretty full stocks of raw silks in the 
hands of legitimate consumers and prob- 
ably not so much in speculative hands 
has been assumed. With the tremendous 
increase in equipment getting to work 
or to be at work during the year there 
are single interests that can consume 
an ordinary annual allowance. Other 
mills are making ready for expansion 
when and as soon as equipment can be 
installed. 

If some of the water should be per- 
manently wrung from raw silk prices, it 
is doubtful if it could weaken yarn 
prices to any great extent in the near 
future, as it is regarded by the trade 
as a positively supply and demand mar- 
ket not easily influenced, even less so 
than some other trades, at the moment, 
that stand up independent of the move- 
ment of raw material costs. It is ac- 
cepted as true that certain units may 
own raw stock more advantageously 
than others, but-as there is little or no 
competition for business the normal in- 
fluences that work in a competitive mar- 
ket are absent. 


Discuss Wage Increases 


An informal meeting of a group of 
seamless hosiery manufacturers of 
Philadelphia was held on Tuesday 
evening, Feb. 3; at which there was a 
discussion of a request recently pre- 
sented by hosiery boarders for consid- 
eration of a possible increase in wages. 
The matter was fully discussed, and 
there was a sentiment predominating 
that prices on manufactured goods and 
other products were already so high as 
to cause general complaint from the 
buying public, and that any increase in 
wages would necessarily have to be 
added to the costs and thus in turn to 
the price of the goods. Incidentally it 
was brought out that one manufacturer 
who had advertised for two boarders 
had had twenty-five applications for 
these positions. A letter was also read 
from a distant manufacturer in which 
he said: “ We must take a stand against 
any proposal calculated to increase 
costs.” This appeared to be the general 
feeling among the manufacturers pres- 
ent. It was intimated, however, that if 
it could be shown later in the year that 
there was a material increase in the cost 
of living, then the subject might prop- 
erly be brought up for further consid- 
eration. 
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RTIFICIAL 
SILK TOPS 


BEECO MILL, INC. 


1921 Adams Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN CO. 


Manufacturers of 


DEPENDABLE 
THROWN SILKS 


Furnished in any form ready for the manufacturer's use 


2701-2745 Armitage Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. Beubiisii?| 


BRAIDING SILK 


-ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 


= Mills: Bethlehem, Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representative,Wm. Ryle & Co., 225 Fourth Ave 
Philadelphia ae 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown 

= Chicago Office, 206 So. Market St. 3oston Representatives, ‘Stelle & Sherman, 52 Chauncey St., Boston & 
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NATIONAL PAPER TUBE CO. 
Manufacturers 


ilkait PAPER TUBES 


Lena and Armat Sts. Germantown, Phila., Pa. 
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= Bell Phone Germantown 1102 
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of Every Kind 


SILK MILL SUPPLIES suo2unic 


Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 


I. A. HALL & CO. 
PATERSON, N. J. 


Allentown Reed, Harness and 
Mill Supply Co., Allentown, Pa. 
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P, WALTER PAPER SPOOL CO. 


‘ete PAPER SPOOLS 
"Saab fo Peat Germantown, Phils, Pe. 
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CASHMERE AND CAMEL’S HAIR 


|Noils and Cardings 


T. J. PORTER & SONS 
119 South Fourth Street 
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Color and Co-Operation 


WE OFFER YOU BOTH 





UR ORGANIZATION 

includes experts in the 
application of colors to tex- 
tiles and leather. There- 
fore, the service, which we 
are equipped to render, is a 
fundamental element vital- 
ly contributing to our suc- 


' cess. We have the COLOR 


you need, can deliver it 
promptly at your factory, 
and will CO-OPERATE 
with you in obtaining the 
best results in your Dye- 
house. 


Our Copyrighted Terms 
“ JENYL” 


We apply to our DIRECT COTTON 
Colors 


“ KATHETON ” 


We apply to our SULPHUR Colors 





_ | JENNINGS & COMPANY, Inc. | 


93 Broad Street, Boston 






Main Office 






aN Works 
80 Fifth Avenue es Lock Haven, Pa. 
New York | } Nyack, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ANILINE COLORS 





COTTON COLORS 
Direct, Sulphur and Basic Colors 


WOOL COLORS 
Acid and Chrome Colors 


SPECIALTIES 
Alizarine Navy Blue G Conc. 
Alizarine Navy Blue A. T. Conc. 
Alizarine Navy Blue A. T. R. 
Sulphur Navy Blue 3B Conc. 
Sulphur Indigo Blue R. L. Extra 


SILK COLORS—PRINTING COLORS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
DANVILLE, VA. 

















PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Malachite 
Green 


Brilliant 
Green 
Violamine 


LAMIE CHEMICAL CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Sales Office: 72 Cliff St., New York City 


Phone: Beekman 8091 






Factory: Huntington, W. Va. 
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CHEMICALS FIRM IN 
SPITE OF TROUBLES 


> 
Fue! and Shipping Difficulties Arising 
from Storm, and Export Situation, 
Fail to Affect Strength 


A variety of extraneous circum- 
stances have combined to further 
emphasize the difficulties which have 
been hampering producers of indus- 
trial chemicals for some time. The 
blizzard has been responsible for a por- 
tion of these troubles. The acute 
transportation situation which followed 
the storm has made the- shipping of 
chemicals a serious problem. In_ad- 
dition it has made the fuel conditions 
more keenly felt. Manufacturers have 
not been running on any too wide a 
margin of coal and consequently, any 
emphasis on the situation affects an 
otherwise sensitive market. 

In spite of these difficulties with the 
ensuing decrease in actual turnover the 
inherent strength of the market has 
remained unchanged. Price firmness 
appears to be quite independent of any 
such factor as lessened business opera- 
tions. 

Heavy Chemicals 

Specially is this true in the market 
for caustic soda, bleaching powder and 
soda-ash. Producers are still as far 
behind the demand for these materials 
as has been the case for some time. As 
a matter of fact the period just passed 
has witnessed a further emphasis on 
the scarcity of spot quantities. Soda- 
ash is especially difficult to obtain in 
small and prompt lots. Limited amounts 
have changed hands during the past 
week and a price advance seems in- 
evitable. The 58 per cent. light ranges 
from $2.40 to $2.55 per hundred pounds. 

Caustic soda falls in the same cate- 
gory, the 76% material holding firm at 
$4.50 to $4.60 per 100 pounds. The 
contract price has shown an advance 
of 10 cents per 100 pounds and indi- 


cations are that further appreciation 
will follow. 


Formaldehyde 


Although still featured by most un- 
usual price levels, formaldehyde. has 
shown a settling in quotations to a 
slight extent during the past week. 
These now range from 42 to 46 cents 
per pound which are in themselves no 
mean figures for this material. In- 
quiry continues good and lots in second 


hand do not show any considerable 
increase, 


Other Changes 
Potassium ~ permanganate shows a 
greater strength, quotations ranging 


from 70 to 75 cents per pound. 
Bichromate of soda had an irregular 
Period after which it steadied down 
with the average selling price 23 cents 
per pound but with quotations ranging 
from 22 to 24 cents. 
Oxalic acid is even firmer, the inside 


figure having appreciated to 41 cents 
per pound. 


Oils 

Few changes of any importance have 
been noted in the list of oils. Lard oil, 
Prime winter inedible, has improved by 
10 cents to $1.95 per gallon. The 
extra number 1 is firm at $1.55 to $1.60. 
No. 1 is quoted at $1.50. 

Castor oil No. 3 shows a slight easi- 


| Ress being named now at 19 to 20 


tents per pound. 
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DYESTUFF AND CHEMICAL QUOTATIONS 


Prices quoted below were corrected this 
week on the New York market, and we 
coneed. =< " 


MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS 








Acetate of Lime, 100 Ibs...2 00 — 2 10 
ACETONE ..nccceeeeeees ooee 156% — 16 
Alumina-Sulphate Com..... —_ 2% 

Brom Bree snc ccccccnsece 2%— 3 
Alum, Ammonia, lump..... 4%— 4% 

GEL 0 Cb ed owe tccsec ess 4%— 4% 
Ammoniac, Sal, white, gn.. 16 — 17 
Arsenic—white Faaeteeewess 12 — 13 

BE? tea Pd. d vote e ed ckeus 20 —_— 23 
Bleaching Powder—Dom... 2%— 3% 
Blue Vitriol ..........+.+. sy%— 8% 
Chrome—Acetate, 20 deg... 6 _ 6% 
QOMPOTRR, coc cocci ssicccsasce 1%— 1% 
Epsom Salt, Tech., 100 Ib..1 90 — 2 00 
Formaldehyde ..........+. 42 = 46 
Glauber Salts, 100 lbs..... 150 —1 75 
Glycerine (C. P.)  bbis., 

Gms, eXtra ....eee000. 35 — 25% 
COME: © ove iewcaccaccceses - 27 — 27% 
Distilled, yellow crude.. 24%— 25 

Iron—liquor, copperas tree 
1B GOS. .nssccccseeseeees = — — 
Nitrate, true ......65+6. 9 _ 9% 
GU aw ees ese grooiaceces z2—_ 2% 
Lead—Brown acetate soeee 18% — 18 
White (crystals) .. - & _— 14% 
Potash-Bichromate .. 30 — 32 
Chlorate crystals . 16 — 16 
Permanganate 70 ~- 75 
Soda acetate ........ese005 ™%— 8 
SUPOMNEES cc es tc cccces 22 — 24 
Bisulphite, 35 degs...... 1% — 2 
PHIRTERS ac wccccscveccscccce 16 — 16% 
Phosphate (Commercial). 3% — 4% 
Prussiate, yellow ....... 28 — 27 
Sulphide, 30% crystals... 2% — 3% 
Tartar emetic, —. pow- 

Gered ........ seoee 67% — 706 
Do., tech, crystals.. coeeee 67 — 70 
Cream of tartar—Crystals 55 — 56 
POWSOTOR 2c cccccccsccces 65 _ 56 

Tin—Crystala .....sseeeess 42 _ 42% 
Bichloride, 50 degs...... 18 — 21 
Oxide, bb javeatecesse OF ee 62 

Zinc dust ...cccccescceeee LL =— 14 

ACIDS 

Acetic, 28%, per 100 ~~ 300 — 3 50 

Citric, crystals ...... esos 84 =— 86 
Spot TORR cccsvce eoeel 10 — 1 20 

Formic, 739% ... 3 — 40 

Lactic, 22% .. eoee '— 6 

, a @ 22 “ae be per 

100 eteces 160 — 32 76 
—— soi deg. he ‘per ‘its. 
ee evesescessescacces 6 00 — 7 50 

Geena: GOT, wvececccvcsss 41 —_ 42 

Sulphuric, 66 oe sted ton.21 00 —24 00 

Tannic, U. 8S. P.....ee0+-5-1 40 — 1 46 
Technical .....sssssecees 66 — 80 

Tartaric crystale ......+65 @8%— — 
Powdered ...cccsccsseses TO — — 

ALKALIES 

Ammonia, aqua, 26 deg... 8% — 9% 

Borax, refined, crystals and 
powdered, bbis. esese 8% — 9% 

Potash, carbonate, 80- 85% . 2 — 26 
Caustic, 70-75% .....+.+. 22 — 26 

Soda Ash, 58% light, per 
100 ID. coccdcccccvcseess 2 40 — 2 55 
Bicarbonate .......+.++.. 2 ~ 2% 
Caustic, 76% per 100 lb..4 50 — 4 60 
Sal, 100 Met ci sdet> teal OF — 1 60 


NATURAL DYES AND TANNINS 


Archil extract conc....... 24 — 26 
Camweed cccccccccccescese 14 == 16 
Cutch, solid ......-es0005. LH — 12 
Pustico: GellG@ ..cccsccccsces 1s — 24 
EAGUEE: .cccnccccocecvecese 19 = “6 
Gambier (in store)......... 13 — 16 
(To arrive) ..ccccsseeeesre = = — 
Hematine paste ........... 11 — 16 
Crystale ...ccsccccsssess 33 — 239 
Hypernic chipped ........ «— 7 
Est.—51 degs., red shade 22 — 
Indigo—Bengal ...........2 00 — 2 60 
Guatemala ......--0++--1 68 — 3 00 
Madras ..ccccccscscesees 96 —1 OO 
Kurpah Retecipnn spsanened SS — 3 00 
Indigo extract ......-+-«++:. 1s — 23 
Logwood chips ........... %— * 
Extract, liquid, 61 degs.. 10 — 156 
Cryatale ..ccceccccvcece -- 23 — 380 
Nutgalls, blue Aleppo......1 26 — 1 30 
Chinese .......+-+- coceee 38 — 386 
Osage Orange Extract .... 13 — 18 
Osage Orange Crystals .... 20 — oe 
Quercitrom, per toOm.....--- ++ =" «- 
Extract, 61 degs..... oben i-_- 9 


Sumac, basis 28%, ton...87 60 —100 00 


Ext., doon., ref., 61 degs. 6% — 8 
Extract, stainless ....... 13 — 15 
DYESTUFF INTERMEDIATES 
Alpha Naphthylamine .... 40 — 465 
Aniline Off .....-...-000555 36 — 86 
BE Gat cdwcwemnccberecces 45 —_— 60 
Beta Naphthol, sublimed... 68 — 70 
Distilled .ciccccciccsoess CBE — 68 
Dimethylaniline ..........- 909 —110 
Metaphenylene Diamine ...1 15 — 1 25 
Paranitraniline ........... 1 35 — 140 






AND CHEMICALS 


EARTHS, PIGMENTS AND ABRASIVES 


Barytes, domestic, prime 

white, ton .......++.. 30 00 =-—35 00 
China Clay, domestic, ton.15 00 —20 00 
Chrome Yellow ..........-. 28 — 28 
Fuller's Earth, powd., 100 

TO cece cacccdavcacess 150 — 2 00 
EACHOPONS cccccccvccecceves 7 _ oy 
BRIO cc vacdccccccodcsccccs 2200 —40 00 
Ultramarine Blue ......... 15 — 46 
White Lead (basic sulphate) 8 — 10 
Zinc oxide, Amer. process. 9 _ % 

OILS AND SOAPS 

Castor Oil No. 3, bbis..... 19 — 20 
Lard oil, prime winter in- 

Po en ee 1 95 — 
Extra No. 1 gal............ 1 65 — 1 60 

Be. Sere egos bee e Ges 1 50 — 
Olive oil, denattiréd, gal...2 80 — 2 85 
Olive oil, Foots, Ibs........ 20 _ 22 
MOG OH, We es vviccecceeccese 17 — 18 
Soap, chip ...ccsces..: 7 Ch 
Soluble oll, 50% castor, ib. 165 =— 16 

ADHESIVES AND SIZING MATERIALS 
Albumen, Blood, Domestic.. 65 _ 70 

MBB. ccvcccecevedtcececécs 1560 — oe 
Dextrine—Potato (Dom)... 183 — 14 

Corn, carload lots, bags 

BOO TDs. cccddeccveccecss 6 20 _ 

Do, bbis., 100 Ib.......... 6 40 _ oe 
Glue, Fish, per gal........ 1 26 — 1 80 
Gum Arabic, amber sorts.. 16 — 16% 
Gum, British, carload lots, 

BOGS TOO BB. ccc cacevese 6 50 . 

Do., bbis. 100 Ib.......... 6 70 — on 
Sago flour, spots........... 6 7 
Starch, corn, bags, carload 

Bee Uh esoen covesesscdves 5 00 — “ 

Pe Ss. a ov cadn ovnaes 5 20 — ‘s 

PO: Sahucnedes eobee ees 7 _— x 

PD wi cseedunceedcaseste 21 _ 25 

Ws cc camredseys cones 9 _ 10 
EE HE cis cn tiveswens 6 _— + 

COAL TAR DYES 
Direct Colorse— 

BORO 6 c'scvcene Cov seecses 90 — 1 06 

I ee 1 95 — 2 00 

SO BD Diceciveccacescs 60 — 1 00 

Blue, sky, ordinary......2 50 — 3 00 

We. GE Fi cccccccecs 400 — 5 00 

EE <b aos ohn bao d e's 1 26 — ‘ 

MEY SP Aitenes de wcdb.aws 1 60 “= 

Congo Brown ........... és _- si 

SPOT EP bn anscccveaeces 27% — 8 00 

GOR a dseeeescs cecces 126 — 32 00 

GGG TED wes cbcéiccndcttes 126 — 2 00 

WOR, GOGb  Paiccvicveccece 27% — 83 00 

Bee ONE picccccecdees 90 — 1 26 

Red, Benzo Purpurine 4B.1 70 — 2 26 

Violet N ...... occceesse - 360 — ., 

Yellow, Chloramine ..... 246 — 3 00 

Yellow, Chrysophenine ..2 25 — 3 00 

Yellow, Chrysophenine, 

CZ. GONG, coccccecccccee 460 — 6 00 
Sulphur Colorsa— 

MGS SB ékctcetccicescceve 2 — #80 

See ee 45 _ 80 

We DN cvweniedeceic so.UmUllh ee 

Blue, Navy, Conc.... 13 — 

Brown (Cachon de Laval) 20 —_ 

Yellow Brown .......... 75 ae nd 

PEE. oh Gari bees weteses 1 -00 — 2 00 

MENU gebcenetincseedcede 166 — 2 26 

Green, Olive ........+6.. 80 — 1 00 

WO “a bictecosvecescuce 85 — 2 00 
Basic Colorse— 

Amami O scccesccvsve 260 — 4 00 

Bismarck Brown ....... 96 —1 18 

Chrysoidine ........ cooee 7 —1 10 

Fuchsine Crystals 2-5 00 — 65 50 

Malachite Green ........ 27% — 4 60 

Methylene Blue .........2 50 — 8 25 

Methyl Violet ........... 260 — 3 25 

Rhodamine B ex conc..25 00 —30 09 

Rhodamine B ........... 650 — 7 00 

Safranine B ........ s+e-4 20 — 56 00 

Victoria Blue B.......... 600 —7 60 
Acid Colorse— 

MEE odcececeecs eescesesl 26 — 1 60 

OD sc decdarececccstvecnas 2 60 — 6 560 

BUOWR raccccececs ersoeseel 50 — 2 560 

Green seeesceceseseeld 326 — 6 00 

QEBRBO cccccoccccecs eves 560 —1 00 

TRGR cd casecccccccctesvess 1650 —2 50 

WOW ccccceccccces sooeel 260 — 4 00 
Chrome Colors— 

WIR sccccccccccce sovesel 260 —— 2 25 

Blue ... Ceeccoccccccce 250 — 400 

Brown .scesccess ooeel 76 — 3 00 

MOR coscccccccccecccvcce 160 — 3 50 
Developing Colors— 

Black B Haewcscssesceesee3 968 — .,. 

Prinuline .......... soooel 75 — 2 10 





TIGHT SITUATION IN 
DYE INTERMEDIATES 


Several Important Items Advance—Colors 
Made from Dimethylaniline Un- 
usually Firm 

As is to be expected, the difficult fuel 
Situation which has arisen from the 
weather conditions has further impeded 
the production of the important coal 
tar intermediates and has accordingly 
reacted to strengthen the position of 

most finished colors. 





Intermediates 

Several of the most important items 
in the list of intermediates have shown 
a greater price stiffening and practically 
all members of this group have at least 
held firm at previously existing levels. 

Aniline salt continues to display a 
peculiar condition in that quotations 
are rather wide in range. It is difficult 
to obtain prompt delivery on this ma- 
terial and it is doubtful if any can be 
secured under 45c. per pound, with 
figures as high as 50c. or better being 
heard. 

Metaphenylene diamine has advanced 
by 10c. per pound and is now quoted at 
$1.15 to $1.25. 

The inside price of paranitraniline 
has moved to $1.35 per pound with the 
extreme level noted at $1.40. 

Basic Dyes Affected 

The extraordinarily firm position of 
dimethylaniline has made itself felt on 
prices of many of the important basic 
colors which depend upon this material. 
This intermediate is needed in the man- 
ufacture of Auramine O. Malachite 
Green, Methylene Blue, Methyl Violet 
and Safranine B. Its almost nominal 
condition has created a scarcity of these 
particular colors and _ indications are 
that their prices will show further ad- 
vance 


Direct Dyes 


In the direct browns, Brown C is 
quoted at approximately $1.25 a 
pound; Brown G is named at $1.50; 


Congo Brown at $1.95 and Brown M at 
from $2.75 to $3.00. 


Sulphur Dyes 
The ordinary “cachou de laval” type 
of sulphur brown is obtainable at about 
20c. per pound. The sulphur yellow 
brown is quoted around 75c. Maroon 
ranges from $1 to $2 per pound. 





Dye and Chemical Notes 


The Newport Chemical Works, Inc., 
announce the addition of “ Newport Di- 
rect Violet N ” to its line of direct col- 
ors. The product is identical in every 
way with the pre-war proto-type Dia- 
mine Violet N, being a pure bluish vio- 
let of good fastness to washing, and par- 
ticularly distinguished for its excellent 
fastness to light. 

The Camel Dyes trademark used by 
John Campbell & Company, has been 
registered in the United States Patent 
Office. The company plans to feature 
this trademark extensively in all adver- 
tising and printed matter, as well as in 
the packing of their goods for ship- 
ment. The trademark features the il- 
lustration of a camel with a native seat- 
ed beside it. 

The National Oil Products Co., Har- 
rison, N. J., announces the resignation 
as president and withdrawal from the 
company of Arthur Phillips. M. A. 
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Unsurpassed 


P. A. E. Sulphur Black is the deep- 
est black ever obtainable. 


The depth of shade and brilliancy 
of tone of colors produced with 
P. A. E. dyes are unsurpassed by 
any other American products. 


The ready solubility and level dye- 


ing properties of these dyes make 
them still more desirable. 


alli NAUK 


We shall be pleased to have you 
test P. A. E. dyes to your own sat- 
isfaction and will send samples of 
any colors desired. 
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P Philadelphia Aniline & Extract Company 

E Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEWPORT o™ 


TRADE MARK 


We are manufacturing a very extensive range 
of high quality dyestuffs for all purposes. 


Many of these dyes were known under a great 
many different names in the pre-war days. 
Before applying for import licenses, let us 
have your inquiry as we may now produce the 
color you desire. 
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DIMI NNNMUTNNINidNLUR 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


DELAWARE CORPORATION 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
GREENSBORO, N. C, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CODON UA 






OLLI CMNUUUULA 










United States Color 
and Chemical Co. 


Office and Laboratories 
93-95 Broad Street 















Warehouse and Shipping Dept. 
13-15 Custom House Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Factories and Laboratories 


ASHLAND, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


DYESTUFFS 


and 


INTERMEDIATES 


{ 


' The L. B. FORTNER 
Company 


235 Dock Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston Branch: 102 Pearl Street 


American and Swiss 


Aniline Colors 





QR 


Most Complete Line of 


Direct, Acid, Chrome, Basic 
and Union Colors 


offered by any one concern at present 


Write for sample of any color required 
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HE cost of any supply, the 
same as the cost of mac 
ery, is merely a matter of 
comparing the results its use 
enables you to obtain. 
The big and increasing demand 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE SODA 


WYANDOTTE 
CONCENTRATED ASH 
WYANDOTTE KIER 
BOILING SPECIALS 


can be accounted for in no other 
way—the results are favorable. 
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THIS TRADE MARK 


“wpandotte” 


om Caemes Cart 





IN BVERY PACKAGE 


THE J. B. FORD CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Textile 
Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons: 
FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, less 
tendency to weaken fibres, saving 
of time and chemicals. 
FOR DYEING 
More level dysings are obtained 
with economy of dyestuffs. Thor- 
ough degumming of previously 
dyed and finished goods are easily 
»iat cheaply performed. 
MERCERIZIN 









Has increased affinity of the cloth 
for the caustic liquor, gives better 
lustre, the meroerizing 
clearer and lasts longer. 
FOR PRINTIN 
It is especially useful in making 
adhesive sizes and finishes, and 
less expensive, and is devoid of 
color and easily removable. 


lye kept 







R FINISHIN 

Thin fluid mixings are produced 
which penetrate the cloth better, 
giving superior results in the han- 
dle and feel of the cloth, and 


economy in the use of starch 
dextrine. 


Further information gladly given. 
7 Write . 


and 




















Malt-Diastase Company 
79 Wall St., New York City 
Laboratories : Brooklyn, N. Y. 






H. C. HARDING, INC. 
18th and Sedgley Ave., Phila., Pa. 


XX BRAND SILK SOAP 
GREEN OLIVE SOAP 
4-B HOSIERY SOFTENING OIL 
H. & K. COTTON SOFTENER 


On request we will send you an 
*conomical formula for HOSIERY 
and COTTON softener. 


Established for 40 years 























Richards, formerly vice-president, has 


been elected president. 


The Consumers’ Dyewood Products 
Corp:, Choctaw Point, near Mobile, Ala., 
is planning for the construction of a 
large new unit at its plant, to increase 
the present capacity of the works to a 
total of 350,000 pounds of finished dye 
in crystal form monthly. 


The Reliable Chemical Products 
Corp. has been incorporated under Dela- 
ware laws with a capital of $100,000 to 
manufacture chemicals and allied spe- 
cialties. L. L. Cowan, A. E. Manheimer, 
and P, Zak, Chicago, Ill., are the in- 
corporators. 

The British-American Chemical Co., 
140 Market street, Paterson, N. J., has 
filed notice with the Secretary of State 
of an increase in its capital from $2,500,- 
000 to $2,750,000 for general business ex- 
pansion, 


The Nutley Color Co., Nutley, N. J., 
has filed notice of organization to oper- 
ate at 664 Franklin avenue for the pro- 


duction of chemicals, colors, etc. Louis 
G. Patelle heads the company. 
The Dolge Chemical Co., Westport, 


Conn., has arranged for the immediate 
construction of a one-story, steel and re- 
inforced-concrete works, estimated to 
cost about $40,000, including machinery 
and equipment installation. The Bar- 
ney-Ahlers Co., 110 West Fortieth 
street, New York, has the construction 
contract. 


The Holmes Chemical Co., New York, 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$200,000 to manufacture chemicals and 
allied specialties. A. W. Palmer, J. H.- 
Sencindiver and L. A. Anderson, 27 
Cedar street, are the incorporators. 


The Butterworth-Judson. Corporation, 
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ALANA 


STARCHES 
GUMS DEXTRINES 


QUALITY SERVICE 





OUR UNIFORMITY 


POTATO STARCH 


Carefully Selected for Quality and Uniformity 


Our*Domestie Product is Prime Our Japanese Product is Pure No. | Jap- 
Aroogtook County. anese Potato from Hakkaibo Pro vince. 


Our stock assures prompt deliveries. 


OUR'TSERVICE DEPARTMENT is unusual and dis- 
tinctive.jlt is in charge of a well-known textile expert. 


Chas. Morningstar & Co., Inc. 


349 Broadway, NEW YORK 


HANIA NTC RY MT 


meron CnC 


Tl 






61 Broadway, New York, manufacturer BM 


of dyes and heavy chemicals, with 
works at Newark, N. J., Boston, Mass., 
and Baltimore, Md., has announced, 
through its president, W. A. Bradford, 
the following appointments: Fred E. 
Signer to be general sales manager, in 
charge of sales and traffic departments, 


succeeding W. H. Clark, who resigned = 


to engage in other business; E. A. Mac- 


Kinnon to be assistant sales manager of = 
dyes and intermediates. J. D. Lowery to = 
be assistant sales manager of heavy & 


chemicals and pigments; George E. 
Green to be traffic manager. 


The Katzenbach and Bullock Co, 
New York, chemicals and colors, an- 
nounces the opening of a new office at 
119 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
R. M. Smith is in charge. The company’s 
purpose in this new step is to give bet- 
ter service to its customers throughout 


Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and & 
Southern New Jersey. Mr. Smith has & 


been. covering this territory for some 
time and is well acquainted with the 
trade in that section. 


The United Chemical Products Cor- 


poration, importers, exporters and man- 
aniline dyes & 
and dyestuffs, has opened a southern & 


ufacturers of chemicals, 


office in the Realty Building, Charlotte, 
N. C. This move was due to the grow- 


ing business which this firm has been = 
experiencing. R. T. Grant, who has rep- & 
resented the concern in the Southern & 


states for the last three years, has been 
appointed southern manager and will 
have his headquarters at the above ad- 
dress. B. R. Dabbs, who formerly 
represented Dicks, David & Co., is to 
represent the United Chemical Products 
Corporation in Georgia, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana and Mississippi. 


























Che Warren Aniline Guo. 


Beexel Building 


Philadelphia, Pa. 






















Colors especially adapted 
for producing all the new 
shades on Silk, Cotton 
and Cotton-Silk hosiery 


































Any shade submitted to us will be 
promptly and accurately matched 
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If You Want the Best 


Buy 


EAVENSON'S 


TEXTILE SOAPS 


J. Eavenson & Sons, Inc., 





Soapmakers for nearly three-quarters of a century 


Factory, Camden, N. J. Office, 30th & Market Sts., Philadelphia 


PUVUAAAIUATAAUY VAS SAAASAD AMMAN AULA UD LOY AMAL MUVVRUACCAUAU CAC 


DY E— In All Shapes for 
All Purposes 


Woolford Dye Tubs and Tanks 

are built in any shape or size, 

of white cedar or any other 
kind of wood. 


G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 
Established 1854 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


0 oe 
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TUSCCUGUSEEREUCNPONIDSTADET CLEANED ENTE ATELY 
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Lincoln Bldg. 





UOMATOUDGASYPAAUASURRESDUCIISLLSOA SLE UAV EOEO AMADA OOO LATTES LUNIA nN: 


ITUUNLENLSTTEN ELLIOTT 


SUUUNu tL rE TT NONGATUNYOASUALAUGSAUUERENUUOUOGGTEGUEOEEAMLOU ASEEAGETNTALDAESLAATUMAU AU EONAR ALUMINA iM 


LULA AIA AMA LL AL MLL MULDER ARNAUD  S 


SLUBBING 


The largest dyers of slubbing use 
our Machines exclusively. The finest 
and softest stock are treated with 
absolute freedom from felting and 
matting and levelness that cannot be 
approached by other methods of 
dyeing. 












TUTSALYEU EASA 


Chroming, washing and dyeing are 
all accomplished with one handling. 


Our references and _ testimonials 
reflect the superiority of our machine. 





Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Co. 
Groveville, N. J. 
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A batch of stock suspended 
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FLEeTrcner Works 


CENTRIFUGALS 


Here’s a type of E. U. Motor Driven. 
Made with 30 in., 36 in., 48 in., 
54 in., 60 in. Basket. 
Others—Belt and Engine Driven for any Drying 


Purpose. Write us of your extraction problems 
today. We will solve them. 


Frarcnern Worcs 


Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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Glenwood Avenue at Second Street 
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DIASTAFOR 


Oldest and best agent 
for Stripping, Finishing, Sizing. 


Used by the biggest mills for Government Contracts. 
SERVED THEN. READY TO SERVE NOW 
Sold and distributed solely by 


THE AMERICAN DIAMALT COMPANY 
Manufacturers 
eoitaaiitins. PA. 

New York Office, 1182 BROADWAY 


CINCINNATI, 0. BOSTON, MASS. 
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4 E 
5 _ WATER __ : 
q SOFTENERS — 
| IRON 
: REMOVAL — 
: APPARATUS 
Com any FILTERS 
3 AND E 
Water Rectification” FILTRATION | 
44O Fourth Ave. New York EQUIPMENT 
Se ADEA, PA. coccccccecccvsgeceseces 811 Widener Building 

BUFFALO t. Receccenecodeccesesvosbesedeossess 304 Brisbane Building 

SYRACUSE, N. % oes eceveerecenccecssesooseoneeoes 414 Douglas Street 

PITTSBURGH, PA. cccoccccccccccccccccscccesece $21 Union Arcade Building 

CHICAGO, ILLa ..cccscccccnvvccsvcscccesessesese 208 South La Salle Street 

KANSAS CITY, MO....cccscsccccscncccecevsvesses 401 Lathrop Building 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. .....sccscccccccesesseses 1046 McKnight Building 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA. ..sccccsccescscccceeeeeee By Box 604 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. ....-ccccecceccccssseees Cc. C. Harding, Hotel Patten 

LOS ANGELES, CAL... .ccsccccccccessesseseeceee 404 Wright-Callender Building 


PUUNGTUEVONSALLAS) SOFTEN ATHY IT: 


Boston, Mass., Starkweather and Broadhurst, 4S aaa St.; St. Louis, Mo., Reeves & Skinner Machy. 
Co., 2211 Olive St.; Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, W. J, Westaway, 5 Sun Life Bidg. 
ESAUOUOQNUENENTTOUNUINNOESSULOOANSEOSNNELYODUIAGUSONENSUUONUGEENSEQOQCUUAEOGSCOUUASUUSETUOUONDOLLNUFRETUULITONSTOESOUOOLATONSOOROGTOCAESTSSCGSOOTOTOOLSSOOGOOUOSENSTOOTOOOOCSUOOTOOTTTESESTOOL OOOO HNN AS 


| HUNGERF ORD FILTERS 


Especially designed to meet the requirements 
of the TEXTILE TRADE 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Water Filters 
Pennsyivania Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 












WE-FU-GO AND SCAIFE 


LAV Dat secrete 


SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED ANO 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 
GRAVITY and 
presses FILTERS 
Hypochlorite Apparatus anid Water Softening Plants 
The New York Continental Jewell Filtration Co., General Offices, Nutley, N. J. 


/WATER FILTERS 


ROBERTS’ =a T DO THE WORK— 


on detente it—right 
Roberts is Filter, Mf Riamareucone 

































Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Makers of Soaps Especially Adapted for All Kinds of Textile Mfrs. Use. Send for 
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[DYE TUBS and VATS 


All Kinds and Sizes 
For All Purposes 


WHEN IN NEED 


of tanks, tubs or vats 
please remember 


that we carry 
ten million 
feet or more 
of ones in 
stock season- 
ing, so can 
ec onstruct 
and ship 
promptly. 
Cypress is 
our specialty 
because of 
its natural 
qualities. 

We control ve swamps and 
saw-mills in Florida where we 
make the lumber with the 
thickness and sizes for use 
factory at Neponset. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 
THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 
200 Taylor St. 
NEPONSET (Boston) MASS. 
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The World’s Largest Textile 
Corporation Uses 


HARDY BRUSHES 


—a safe guaranty of their 
dependability. 

Constructed by experts with 
the finest equipment available, 
these brushes are perfect in 
every detail and guaranteed to 
give entire satisfaction. 


Hardy Mill Baskets 


are of the same high stand- 
an of service; made for all 
textile mill requirements. 


We will gladly send samples 


free of charge. 


FRANK H. HARDY 


Andover, Mass. 


‘ 





OPNULANNNOGAHN HAUOUEN NU UA LaSGaENEnAOMCN ANNE EN ANAATN 


LOCKED!!—by a higher 

quality and a lower-price. If 
you hope to compete with leading 
mills, you too will have to use 
clean water. It will give your 
product that high quality—and 
low price. Install a Norwood 
Filter. Write for cost. 


| The Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass 
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- BOSTON, MASS. BRADFORD, ENG. : 


Atkinson, Haserick & Company 
Textile Machinery Philadelphia Office 
Mill Supplies Commercial Trust 
; Egyptian Cotton Building 
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CHINA’S FOREIGN TRADE 





Imports from Japan Increased 700 Per 
Cent. in Fourteen Years 


Wasuincron, D. C., Feb. 13.—Chinese 
imports from Japan increased 714 per 
cent. between 1904 and 1918, from the 
United States 244 per cent., and from 
England 49 per cent., according to a 
commercial handbook on China issued 
to-day by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce. The publication of this vol- 
ume is attributed to the keen interest of 
American exporters in Chinese markets. 


In Shantung, says the handbook, the . 


trade of Tsingtau has nearly doubled 
since the Japanese occupied the port. 
The Japanese administration at Dairen, 
in Manchuria, has been active in trade 
promotion, and the commerce there has 
increased, in eleven years, from $22,000,- 
000 to $198,000,000. The United States 
has made substantial progress in selling 
merchandise to China, shipping $117,- 
000,000 worth in the fiscal year 1919, as 
against $57,000,000 in 1914, just before 
the beginning of the war. In one nota- 
ble item, however, a great decrease has 
occurred; our sales of cotton goods to 
China have fallen off from nearly 
$30,000,009 in 1906 to $1,200,000 in 1918. 


Julean Arnold, the American commer- } 


cial attache at Peking, and the other 


contributors to the handbook, express § 
the conviction that American producers & 
need to appreciate more justly the tre- ; 


mendous possibilities in 
where democracy, 
modern education are bringing about 
far-reaching changes. They direct at- 
tention to the fact that, among the 400,- 
000,000 inhabitants of China, even a 
slight modification in the prevailing 
mode of life, is capable of creating an 


the Orient, 


enormous market for specific classes of & 
imported goods, and, with the entire 3 
social structure in a state of flux and ® 
progress, the trade opportunities may be , 


characterized as limitless. 


China’s foreign trade, the new book & 
shows, is five times as great to-day as it 
When the per £ 
capita foreign trade is equivalent to that & 
of Australasia, the total will be $65,000,- & 
000,000 instead of the present $1,200,000,- = 
000, and Commercial Attache Arnold be- 3 
lieves that this figure may eventually be & 


was thirty years ago. 


attained, basing his opinion on the 
country’s vast wealth in coal and basic 
metals, in vegetable and animal products, 
and the industrious, adaptable character 
of its population. Taking the single 
item of coal, it appears that China has 3 
enough to supply the world with a bil- 
lion tons a year for a period of a thou- 
sand years. Hundreds of millions of 
tons of iron ore are available. All the 
prerequisites of industrial development 
are present, and even now cotton mills 
in Shanghai, Hankow, and Tientsin are 
paying dividends as high as 25 per cent. 

In the first volume of this Commer- 
cial Handbook of China, which has just 
come from the press, there are 630 pages, 
51 illustrations and 2 maps. It contains 
a mass of statistics on the trade of 
China as a whole and 17 chapters cover- 
ing the American consular districts in 
the republic. - The consular reports dis- 
cuss areas and population, physiography 
and climate, administration, education, 
agriculture, mining, communications, 
public works, ports and concessions, 
finance, industry, shipping and traveling 
facilities, commercial organizations, and 
other related aspects of trade. The ob- 
‘ject held constantly in view is the effec- 
tive stimulation of American 
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For Dischar gin gummi LigitALN iim, | 
in Textile Printin 


ANTHRAQUINONE 


PASTE 20-30% 


A COMPLETE {LINE OF DIRECT—ACID 
—CHROME BASIC AND UNION COLORS 





ELIUSTANEAMA SSAA UASBAATON NEON AAS ALI UAAUD GAS LAANAU AYALA 


ACME DYESTUFF CO., Ine. 
SALES OFFICE: WORKS: 
133 MAIDEN LANE METUCH 
NEW YORK NEW JERSE 















Prompt and Reliable Color 
Bright ehrome colors fast to scouring, etc. Specialize in practical substitutes 


Aniline Sales Corporation 
480 West Broadway, New York City 
Ay Identification and Matching 
SEND US YOUR PROBLEMS 
for pre-war colors not now available. 
Our Chemical Department can quote to advantage en Finishing Gums and Sines. 


HIGHEST GRADE 


ANTHRAQUINONE 


PASTE 20% - 30% 


Unequalled as a Discharge 
in Textile Printing 


The Anthrakone Dye Products & Chemicals Co. 


Tele 
Colum 


1834 Broadway, 


e 
New York, N., Y. 8371 





We Offer for Prompt Shipment 


ANTIMONY SALTS 65% 
TITANIUM POTASSIUM OXALATE 


GUARANTEED MINIMUM TiO, 23% 


LINDSAY LIGHT COMPANY 
NEW YORK 








CHICAGO 


Vs POPO MARR ITEP ARRON AEE UTAH BUNS UMN PEANUT SUT NVERTRPURATYPT T PPOTEP 


SLUNTTURUEAMAVECEOSSOVULSLAUPOPRLEN FEST ASULAT yy \uNEUUenranyyragrensn tu eae rye anerey a reepasentUeveereN et PNET ETA RR Re 


100% Soluble 100% Color Value 


FUCHSINE A A 


MANUFACTURED BY 


STAIER CHEMICAL CO. 
81 Fulton Street, N. Y. City 


FACTORY: CABLE ADDRESS: 
NEWARK, N. J. “STACCODYES, NEW YORK” 


= NONTUAONALEOTSABOY THAN OTOELUTVONOLUEOEAUHMNEOUUOARSTOUNOSOEO TOR 4ANEON ENGST PETROL ERR PRP PP 


'C. BISCHOFF & CO., Inc. 


451-453 WASHINGTON STREET NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


Aniline Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON PROVIDENCE 


LUISA ENA as 


NEEL 


UALAONNA ELLIMAN 
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E Cents 
E . per Ib. 
= WOOL WASTE — gg lm Og Coo 
= Fine white Australian lap waste. Nominal nes m colored... ce 
E vane waite Sp. Ni vesssees 199 —2065 —- astrachans .....+..— — 4 
: E edium color lap waste....100 -—110 $58.9 S2E8 69.0 0.09 Oo fase SS re 
SNDANED ey Fine colored lap waste....... 445° anh BS Black cloakings .......... 12 — 13 
<< \O735-176 orvensey paRmaay Fine white Australian ring Blue cloakings ...... ooee LL — 12 
SS E MD. < ns sux daa bobs woskenes 110 —175 Brown cloakings ......... a = 2 
7 CHICAGO — Fine white ring waste....... 166 —175 Mixed cloakings .......-.. 6 — 7 
& Fine white Australian thread OVERCOATINGS 
E oe $6 D6 pesksoeds caccoeoed 116 126 Indigo 
WE CAN MATCH YOUR SHODDY = “y= “s 
Pine white ..cccccccccces 126 —136 
oO. D. worsted 
eS pomdebbaeting: ioe, Cadets 
SEND US SAMPLE AND GET OUR QUOTATION ae I Ne eee = — — 
olored spinners’ waste, greasy 30 — — Blue 
> a ie 4 J ‘ : ° Australi hit rd 
Direct affiliation with large raw stock supplies Es cert nacre eS ee oe 
° ° ° ° ° : Fine white card waste, clean.. 60 — 66 Light 
5 justifies us in saying that it would be to your Medium white card waste, a Rom ie 
= ° CIOOM nv esercsecscsecescsess = Mixed, with silvertone.... 22 — 23 
2 advantage to mail us your samples today and get aoe, ane Cee, eee. SS Boarlet ......sscceseeseees Nominal 
E . : ae Pipes | medium. . . — . RN SOON \vn cds visdeueste 29 — 30 
E our price on the quality you want. ee seers ++eseseas Dark so -seseceeeeeeereees 29 — 30 
f 5 REWORKED WOOL OR FIBER— Fancy sore Fe oececevesnce 29 — 30 
Beans. \ " Hi VATHATRALL ATTA PUNE TTA TTT STETUENUCTTENDATETITTTUAETENATTTA TNT TREN ETT nts WOMBEN’S WRAR CLIPS 
+ perlb. Serges— 
| BUC SOTHO 2. ccccccccccccscccscsccsceses 44 WHITA .ncccccccccscccsece 
120A AAS POW; BETES .......ccccececevevcceces 50 WIGS oc cccccccvecvescovcess 
E Green BETES ......-crececcssecsesesess 60 MeO. .ccccvccccnteveqcene 
5 ROE MOTHS cccccccccccccsccocceccccocecs 47 PO:  Viseu sates maueeuen 
= Black SOTBO 2... cccceecerccesesecseess 41 GEOG occ ccccdscvedsevecsse 
DANIEL M HICKS INC = White softs 2... cccecccecccccssecesess 76 ee EE Oe mee ae 
bd 9 ° 5 White Sanacls and .serges.......+.++0- 3 SAME “aicdvredsdes eatee 
a ite Bemite .cccccccccccccccvcccccesse RN re 
; 140 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK = & Red knits 2.0... ..c ccc c ccc ccece eens . 46 Light blue .. 
” : | ae knits, erent nnetecnetepieateabamn = Mixed dark . 
7 Miver gray Kmite.......ceeeevessvceces 
M Al ‘ Brown knits ......ssseeeeees eccecvece 68 OLD WOOLEN RAGS 
I PORTERS and DE ERS . Fancy eee 2. umes cnenceesscaceoses ° ou Merinos— . 
Black dr MICS. oc cccccccccccesece Coarse light .....c.cssccees 19 — 20 
RA ES I AX © NN RS AN = Light hoods ......csceveccesccccscces 70 ets RE so 54054bpadsweve 38 — 39 
ALL G D F ” TOW, NOILS, SPI E D CARD 2g Light eray DIONE. .stcncsdancnese’s 50 Goamme Mate’. thi. ccmaeakh 18 — 14 
= ne light merimos.......+seceeseesees Fi BORE 6i06s cvosos bans 23 — 24 
LINEN, HEMP, JUTE, COTTON AND WOOL WASTES i Sno, Gash Suvlnes.......+5225200%0 Seat Seer wheiave ort ees 5 oe 
= — dark merinos = serges...... os Deen oc ccavecoctavscieets 5 — 5% 
= light inos w serges.....- 
WE SOLICIT OFFERS AND,INQUIRIES BD WUNMER decescatitaass concede meeriaes ag, NIE HF ree 4 — 85 
= Light ee erenanc hoster ceccecece . NR eS ee 30 — 81 
Black and white skirt Seisnesesss Oe”. RE” | ocala. connetie sce 25 — 26 
percent sem came Fine It. skirted cloth........eseeseees 40 eee ee et sha Sar ee 25 — 26 
Brown skirted cloth......cseeceeeeees 29 i Et ie se ok ee 28 — 29 
i Dark skirted cloth.....0.sseeeeseeeees 27 SN ae FE oe 36 «= $7 
Fy mL vu Black skirted cloth.........ssesseeeees ee ol 
eI Blue skirted cloth........-.sse++ -. 29 + ah I Oe See Po a 
: ° h Tan skirted cloth.......... ae » og A halla Shaken oe 
Ef ig es ra e Lt. skirted worsteds. eee » - 42 White No. 2 - Ke 28 — 29 
: el . oo BAIR = ona 24 Py dine 0's Cuan spe, ee 
= lack skirt Woreteds. ... ese cecece iad 
H = Brown skirted worsteds.........+++++. 40 SED’ pe osopnesecseeypaneve " » 
; - arnie e oO Dark skirted worsteds........+-++++++ 40 DELAINES AND LINSEYS 
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et 5 S Soft black carpets.........ceeeeeeeees 33% Red uae <i ee eR <i. ale 
In Cotton, Wool, Worsted, and Cotton and Wool Mixtures — ™'xe4 delaines .........-...-.-.--.++s - Best plaids .......sscss00 —_ —71 
| ; NEW WOOLEN CLIPS Best brown ......-.0s+- ms 8 
, es Fine clips ae ib ee z ‘nbhiwars = a = eee Mes oo te —_— — 7 
Ordinary clothing clips ....... = COMMON ETAY ..occceccoes 4 — 6 
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oo are fare uipped for any sized orders in the line of Fine Woolen Shoddies, 
sand Woo 


1 Substitutes. We are devoting our entire en 
ment et cages and to quick deliveries. ns ergy to Govern- 


Communicate with us. 


SUBSTITUTES QUIET; 
GRADED STOCK FIRM 


Demand Weaker in Old Woolen Rags— 


son now at hand, has made an extremely 
awkward situation temporarily. The 
former affects severely a strong export 
business in dark skirted stock that has 
been progressing finely for months. 








Established 1857 


S. RAWITSER & CO. 
WOOLEN RAGS 


THOMAS CHADWICK 


Successor to 


JOHN RIDSDALE & CO. 
WOOLEN 


122No. Front St., Ph Ia., Pa‘ 


RAG GRADER 


WOOL WASTE, SHODDIES, 
FLOCKS, NOILS AND EXTRACTS 
283-285-287 West Breadway few York 


*@ Our specialty is to grade woolen Rags 
ef every description ready for the picker. 


Coating Clips Look Up Better 
Than Expected 


The opening of the new heavyweight 


season seems to have brought only 


a 


There being plenty of cargo space avail- 
able, the change in ‘credit situation 
makes the slump in export opportunity 
rather harder for the trade to bear. 
Mills are not taking of graded stock 





E § slightly increased activity so far in the 
a woolen rag and substitute division. It 


is true that expansions are apparent with 

GORDON BROS., Inc. B. COHEN & SONS certain of the larger factors who have 

Manufacturers and Dealers in LARGEST GRADERS OF taken on related phases of production, 

Wool Shoddy, Wool Extracts, New WOOLEN and COTTON §& and with such there is a confidence of 
Wool Waste, Woolen Rags CLIPPINGS 


large business at hand commensurate 


c with their stake. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. mvmne ouncaee The slump in continental exchange, 


combined with the ultra fine goods sea- 


heavily, notwithstanding a more favor- 
able opportunity. Dealers say the stock 
moves to mill only in lots of a few 
bales at a time, and these of the de- | 
scriptions mostly that are adaptable to | 
the finer character of goods generally in 
accordance with the season’s demands. | 
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More Activity in Clips 
The early evidences of a mod 








The W. L. Loeser Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Careful Graders of 
WOOLEN RAGS 
DELAINES—LINSEYS 





American Wool Stock Co. 


(R. Goldstein & Son, Proprietors) 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Advise grades you require. 
Packing Plant New York Office 


Highlandtown, Baltimore, Md. 200 Fifth Avenu® 






B. D. KAPLAN & CO, 
7 Vestry]Street,'New York City 


New Woolen Clips 


**None Better Made’’ 





Gumbinsky Bros. Co. 
Reliable Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Graded Linseys a Specialty 
Chicago—lIllinois 


SHIRLEY MILLS 


SHIRLEY, MASS. 


REWOREED' WOOL 
Sales Office: Boston, Mass. 


(Chelsea Station) 


‘* NEWOOL” 
FINE REWORKED WOOL 


WINCHESTER WOOLEN Co. 
NORWICH, CONN. 
“You can Win with Winchester” 





DECALSO 


PATENT OFFICE 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners, 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 
1003 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE WILSON COMPANY 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


FIBRE Goods. Leather Belt- 
ing. Perforated Metals. 


Hydraulic Packings. Steam 
Specialties. Mill Brooms. A 
General Line of Cotton and 
Oil Mill 
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SUPPLIES 



















overcoating year have been substan- 
tiated in the opening weeks of the new 
fall season. An increased call for 
coarser descriptions in clips indicates 
that the slackness in overcoatings is not 
as extreme as had been anticipated, and 
the transactions noted in such stocks are 
generally at firming prices. The best 
that can be said for this class of de- 
mand, however, according to a large 
grader, is that it is decidedly spotty. So 
large a bulk of olive drab clips last year 
slowed up the general demand and left 
other sorts in an inferior position. It 
is estimated that large runs are quite 
possible fot a considerable time on mere 
olive drab surplusage, and so it is un- 
necessary to try to force collections in 
heavyweight clips in the usual quarters, 
where they are held at firm values, too, 
on account of the long and constant rise 
in cloth and labor costs. Worsteds have 
been moving steadily, coarse blue stocks 
being a trifle more active and firm than 
tricotines. 


Old Woolen Rags Weak 


In old woolen rags recent severe 
weather conditions and railroad layouts 
have been the most impressive features. 
There is a general agreement that the 
supply is low, making it difficult to ob- 
tain the light colors that are mostly in 
demand. Prices are very irregular, and 
while generally firm, are as frequently 
special, according to the individual in- 
stance. Graders are disinclined to pay 
up to 25 certs a pound for rough cloth, 
for the reason that weak demand in 
graded stock occasions them certain 
loss. 


SUBSTITUTES UNCHANGED 





No New Demand Visible for Recovered 
Wools 


Boston, Feb. 11.—No change for the 
better is observable in the substitute 
market. The woolen openings last week 
have not yet had time to exert any in- 
fluence, but confidence is still maintained 
that the next move in this market will 
be for the better. For the past nine or 
ten months substitutes have been 
neglected, just as have medium and low 
wools, and just as soon as a change in 
the public taste occurs it is felt that this 
industry will follow the lead of the Eng- 
lish market and again do some good 
business. How far the pure fabric 
propaganda and possible forthcoming 
legislation will permanently affect this 
market cannot be foreseen; but up to 
the present the causeS of the market’s 
dullness are to be found in another di- 
rection, 

High prices are still being asked for 
the finer sorts of rags, and in the aggre- 
gate a considerable export business is 
being doné to England, though the re- 
cent slump in exchange has of course 
lessened the exporting business. Softs 
still hold firm around 23c and cloth at 
13c and in some cases the big packers 
are refusing to sell mixed softs unless 
the buyer will also take rough cloth. 
Graders are not buying more than they 
have to these days, as they find it al- 
most impossible to induce substitute and 
woolen mills to follow prices up. Fine 
light merinos are quoted 38-39c; blue 
serges 25-26c; black serges same price; 
brown serges 31-32c, and green 35-36c. 
Black worsteds are strong at 31-32c. 


*Vattry Fauts, R. I. The Frank 
Wood Manufacturing Co., is building 
a one story 70x80 foot building but 
will install no additional machinery. 
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Uniform Scouring Agents 
and and Fibre 
Reliable Lubricators 
Once Used VJ } LS’ Do Not Gum 
Always Used Sits Penetrating 


SAMPLES GLADLY SENT ON REQUEST, WRITE US 
ABOUT YOUR NEEDS 


BRADFORD OIL COMPANY, INC. 


Varn a 
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a ator ‘Top 


Better quality, less waste, fewer 
slubs in finished sliver 


These are the results obtained by our method of dyeing, 
and we invite you to convince yourself by comparisons, 


We solicit problems in blending and mixtures. 


Enterprise Dye Works, Inc. 


INCORPORATED 1918 WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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RAW WOOL SLIGHTLY 
FIRMER IN LONDON 





Business at Bradford Remains Quiet— 
Campaign Opened Against Spinners’ 
Profits—Yarns Well Maintained 


(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 


Braprorp, ENG., Jan. 21.—A week ago 
a further sale was held of about 6,000 
packs of Government tops in Bradford. 
Fine crossbreds and merinos sold well, 
but medium and low crossbreds were 
weak, and prices all around showed a 
decline compared with the sales on De- 
cember 17. The prices realized ranged 
as follows, those for December 17 being 
shown in parenthesis: 70s merino, 156- 
166d (none offered in December); 64s 
merino, 150%4-154d (153%4-161d); 60s 


merino, 126-141d (136-146%d)i; 58s 
cressbted, 98-115d @8-114%4d); 56s 
crossbreds, 77-102%4d (92-100d),; 50s 


carded, 66-75d (6814-71%4d) ; 48s carded, 
50-544 (54-561%4d); 46s carded, 40%- 
4214d (45-48'14d). The extreme range 
of prices, however, does not give as ac- 
curate an idea of the fall as what is 
known as the median price (ie. the 
price which has equal numbers of lots 
above and below the price given). 
These compare as follows: 64s merino, 
1Sid (159d); 60s merino, 134d 
(141%4d); 56s crossbred, 100%d 
(110%4d); 56s crossbred, 90d (97%4d); 
50s carded, 68d (70d); 48s carded, 53d 
(55%4d) ; 46s carded, 42d (45%4d). Low 
prepared crossbreds were not repre- 
sented. It should be noted that these 
cannot properly be compared with top- 
makers’ quotations, because the Govern- 
ment grading is too high. There were 
many complaints for this reason. 


Users Still Cautious 


While the market has shown a 
steadier tone, the past week has not 
brought forth any appreciable business, 
and users appear to be well covered. 
Some adjustments have been made in 
topmakers’ quotations, but this is gen- 
erally a case of making concrete the 
prices which would previously have been 
taken, and not a further reduction. 
Fifty-sixes are now quoted round about 
100d; 50s carded, 73d; 48s carded, 55d; 
46s carded, 46d; and 40s prepared, 37d. 
There is a little day-to-day buying going 
on in merinos and fine crossbreds, and 
the top sales demonstrated that at any 
rate there is no surplus of fine tops, be- 
cause spinners are willing to pay good 
prices for prompt delivery. 


During the past two or three days a 
firmer tendency has been shown in Lon- 
don. The improvement started first in 
crossbreds, where competition is practi- 
cally confined to the home trade. It 
should be borne in mind that there is a 
good margin between medium and 
coarse crossbred wools and tops on the 
present basis, and a fair trade is being 
done in knitted yarns, made from 40s 
to 46s, and used for knitted jumpers, 
scarves, etc., for ladies’ wear. There 
has also been an improvement in meri- 
nos. United States representatives have 
bought a little, and there has been in- 
creased activity on the part >f French 
and Belgian buyers. Consequently, with- 
out anything in the nature of the scram- 
ble there was last November, prices for 
both merinos and crossbreds are occa- 
sionally five per cent. above opening 
tates. The market both in Bradford and 





London shows a good tone, and prices 
have been stabilized for the time being 
on the lower basis set up in December. 


Yarns Well Maintained 


Yarns 
tops. 
ployed, and in no mood to make reduc- 
tions. Fine yarns are dearer. Botany 
sorts can scarcely be bought at all ex- 
cept in second hand. Twofold forties 
(56s crossbred tops) are now generally 
quoted at 12s 6d; 2-40s (64s tops) at 
16s 6d; 2-48s Botany (64s tops) at 17s 
6d, and 2-60s Botany at 20s 6d. Single 
Botanies are not so much in demand as 
twofolds, and 1-60s Botany (70s tops) 
can be bought at 42s Od per gross. The 
turnover in the manufacturing section 
continues to be large, and in the case of 
fine worsteds is only limited by the sup- 
ply of yarns. More business could be 
had, even at the advanced prices, if 
manufacturers could see their way to de- 
liver. Woolens continue to boom. 


are relatively stronger than 


Problem of Spinners’ Profits 


As in the United States, the high price 
of cloth has caused much controversy in 
this cquntry, and the whole question has 
been reopened by the sub-committee ap- 
pointed in connection with the Profiteer- 
ing Act to investigate the prices of wool, 
tops, yarns and finished goods. At a 
meeting of the Central Profiteering 
Gommittee last Friday William Mackin- 
der, secretary of the Wool, Top and 
Noil Warehousemen’s Union at Brad- 
ford, made a strong complaint against 
the Board of Trade for not publishing 
the evidence which has already been ar- 
rived at with regard to worsted yarns. 
He declared that spinners were making 
from 400 to 3,200 per cent. more than 
the profit allowed on War Office con- 
tracts, and threatened, if the report was 
not published, to publish the results of 
the inquiry himself. On the other side 
of the question, it is alleged that the 
Board of Trade has not yet received the 
report, that the report in question has 
not yet been approved by the sub-com- 
mittee charged with the present investi- 
gation, and that to disclose the facts 
would be a breach of information com- 


‘municated confidentially. 


Mr. Mackinder declares that his state- 
ments are based on the spinners’ own 
figures, that the conditions are nothing 
less than a scandal, and that he is quite 
willing to take the responsibility of pub- 
lishing the facts. The attitude of the 
spinners themselves is that the facts 
have been misinterpreted, and profits are 
nothing like so large as is made out. 
At any rate, Mr. Mackinder’s statement 
has been followed by a storm of com- 
ment in the daily press, and columns 
have been devoted to the subject. 


Antwerp Wool Sales 


At the Antwerp sales of Government- 
owned Australian wool on January 16 
good merinos showed no change, but in- 
ferior sorts were about 5 per cent. 
dearer compared with December. Fine 
greasy crossbreds sold slightly below the 
London level, and consequently most of 
the wool was withdrawn. Other cross- 
breds sold on the December level. The 
next sales, originally fixed for Janu- 
ary 30, is now postponed to March 12, 
which may force some Continental 
buyers into the London market in Feb- 
ruary. 


Crossbred spinners are well em- - 


pease 


DECREASED BUSINESS 
IN YARNS AND CLOTH 


Manchester Market Has Much Quieter 
Week—Yarns Slightly Irregular— 
Unrest Among Weavers 
By Frederick W. Tattersall 


MANCHESTER, ENG. Jan. 22—We 
have to record a distinct falling off in 
the amount of business passing in yarn 
and cloth. The Manchester market has 
been quieter this week than for a long 
time back. Bearish sentiment has been 
more pronounced and in numerous 
directions there is an anticipation of 
lower values. This development in the 
situation has been due to the decline in 
raw material rates. The movement is 
not unnatural after the striking rise dur- 
ing the last few months. Local spinners 
are understood to be well bought and 
the trade demand in Liverpool has been 
decidedly smaller. Speculators have 
been inclined to liquidate contracts. 
Private reports have again been received 
of a probable big acreage in the United 
States for next season and there is every 
likelihood of bigger supplies of potash 
being available for fertilizers. Imports 
of American cotton into Liverpool con- 
tinue on a free scale arid the local stock 
is mcreasing. During the last two or 
three days 125,000 bales have been re- 
ceived. The Liverpool market seems to 
have got tired. A definite pause has 
come round in trading in yarn and cloth. 
It has been said for some time that 
demand would dry up on any indications 
of lower values and this is the position 
at the moment. It remains to be seen 
how long the present tendency will go 
on But there is distinct evidence at the 
moment of prices being inflated. The 
change in the outlook has not so far had 
any particular effect upon yarn and 
cloth quotations but sellers have experi- 
enced a much reduced demand and many 
producers are not now even being tested. 
A period of marking time will not do 
any harm and some traders are rather 
glad that something has happened to 
curb the enterprise of merchants. 

Yarns Slightly Irregular 

The turnover in all kinds of yarn this 
week has been smaller than for many 
months past and users have purchased 
as little as possible. On the whole, cloth 
manufacturers are well bought in twist 
and weft and there has been less disposi- 
tion to give out orders to follow on cur- 
rent contracts. Towards the close of 
the week there has been increased ir- 
regularity in quotations for American 
qualities. Home users have found spin- 
ners more in the mood to consider 
offers and now and again business has 
been done at rather less than top rates. 
Producers are not anxious as to the 
future as they have plenty of work to gu 
on with but unless the production is 
well cleared there will be weak spots 
before very long. The fact that some 
thousands of looms are standing idle in 
Lancashire for want of operatives is un- 
doubtedly adversely affecting the con- 
sumption of yarn. Operations in ship- 
ping numbers have been on a reduced 
scale. Here and there fair lines have 
been put through for India and the de- 
mand is persistent but delivery difficul- 
ties are very pronounced. Trade with 
European countries is hampered by the 
unfavorable state of exchange. Egyp- 
tian yarns have been well held as a 
whole but irregularities are to be met 
with even in this section and cases have 





been mentioned of spinners granting 
concessions in price which were scarcely 
anticipated. 


Reduced Cloth Turnover 


The turnover in cloth this week has 
been of quite small dimensions. Numer- 
ous buyers have withdrawn offers and 
are now adopting a waiting policy. 
Manufacturers are quite unconcerned 
at the turn of events and there has been 
no disposition to give way in price to 
induce shippers to place orders more 
freely. For India most of the business 
has been in bleaching descriptions. Bids 
in gray staples have been scarce. Of the 
several outlets Bombay, Madras and 
Karachi are more encouraging than Cal- 
cutta. Dealers in the latter marke 
simply refuse to pay Manchester prices. 
Tentative bids have been mentioned for 
China and some moderatt contracts have 
been arranged. in white shirtings, in 
some cases long delivery being given. 
Isolated sales have transpired for the 
Straits Settlements. Less activity has 
shown itself for the Near Eastern out- 
lets and demand for South America is 
more subdued than a few weeks age. 
Quotations im printing cloths have been 
very firmly held. Full prices have had 
to be paid for bleached calicos. Lead- 
ing buyers for the home trade have 
looked on. 


Unrest Amongst Weavers 


The labor situation in Lancashire is 
not all that could be desired by any 
means. The big profits which are being 
made by the employers are causing un- 
rest among the operatives. In both spin- 
ning and weaving departments the mas- 
ters have recently paid special bonuses 
to the workpeople but this action in- 
stead of removing the unsettled feeling 
seems to have increased the restless 
spirit. The operative weavers are very 
dissatisfied with the bonus offered by 
the employers which of course is much 
smaller than that given to the operative 
spinners. A further joint meeting has 
been held in Manchester this week on 
the matter but on behalf of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association it was stated very 
definitely that no further concession 
could be made. Difficulties are being 
experienced at some of the sheds and 
irregular strikes keep breaking out. 
The general prospects for an amicable 
settlement of the list wages question in 
April are not very bright and the nego- 
tiations between the employers and the 
trade union officials will have to be 
handled very carefully if a serious state 
of affairs is to be avoided. 


New Warehouse 


Stone Bros. & Sherwin Co. are estab 
lishing their New York warehouse and 
packing plant at 153-155 Spring street 
It is a six-story building, recently pur- 
chased from the Eno Estate, and will 
give about 50,000 square feet of floor 
space to the purpose of the consolidated 
companies’ business in woolen rags, 
wastes and noils. Edward A. Stone, 
president of the corporation, said the 
firm expects to be established and im 
operation in these new quarters, which 
have recently been occupied by a box 
factory, in about 30 days. There will 


be offices maintained in connection with 
the warehouse, although the executive 
offices of the corporation continue at 
200 Fifth avenue, where double the office 
space has recently been acquired, the 
additional space being fitted out and 
occupied this week, 


























COTTON TURNS FIRMER 


AFTER RECENT BREAK 


Southern Spot Holders Indifferent to 
Decline in Futures—-Liverpool Firm 
on Manchester Buying 
The cotton market has shown con- 
tinued nervousness but has recovered 
more than 2c per pound since the break 
to 31.50 for May contracts on February 
4. The liquidation of speculative hold- 
ers in the future market as a result of 
the break in foreign exchange and un- 
certainty of foreign trade prospects ap- 
peared to have very little effect on hold- 
ers of spot cotton in the South. There 
was some scattered hedge selling here 
but it was not in sufficient volume to 
suggest any general weakness and rallies 
in contracts were stimulated by the de- 
velopment of a better tone in foreign 
exchange and indications of a renewed 
trade interest. May contracts on Fri- 
day sold at 33.76 or 225 points above the 
recent low level, and it is probable that 
the speculative short interest accumulat- 
ed on the break, has been largely cov- 
ered, leaving futures in a better balanced 
position, with the trade rather more in- 
clined to await the outcome of export 
uncertainties, or the gradual develop- 

ment of new crop prospects. 

Generally speaking the Liverpool mar- 
ket has shown a firmer tone during the 
week and private cables received here 
have reported trade calling and Man- 
chester buying. In one way it would 
seem quite logical that prospects for a 
temporary withdrawal of British im- 
porters from the American markets, 
would lead to some competition for sup- 
plies out of the Liverpool stock. Per- 
haps the situation in this respect has 
been reflected in the ruling of the Liver- 
pool market which has advanced not- 
withstanding the rally in sterling ex- 
change. Meanwhile houses with Liver- 
pool connections have been active buyers 
here, presumably to cover the short end 
of straddles and toward the end of the 
week some buying was also reported for 
domestic trade interests. 

Reports of better prospects for early 
action on the peace treaty have not fig- 
ured largely in market calculations. It 
is possible that there have been so many 
false starts on such reports that the 
trade now wishes to be sure that action 
is actually to be taken before they trade 
on the probabilities in that direction. 
On the whole, however, it seems that the 
ratification of the peace treaty would 





COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 


FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES. 
Closed --For week.—, Closed 


Option. Feb. 5. High. Low. Feb. 11. Che. 
POW Sceboa O6.9O oss. --+» 86.65 +.65 
ee.) edness 34.75 35.12 33.90 84.72 —.03 
BeT.. tdebes 82.85 ---.- 81.66 32.85 sete 
ee oa ceres $2.35 32.80 -++. 82.38 —.02 
PEO  iviwee 30.95 seat «++» 80.80 —.15 
fea skews 30.45 30.95 29.7@ 30.28 —.17 
REG. \'<stea 29.45 Wee see 29.25 —.20 
BOG sev ad'’s 29.00 28.90 28.66 28.75 —.25 
as snus 28.44 sews ee 28.28 —.12 
a fe 28.00 rT. sass SRO8 one's 
wee. <vteas 27.90 28.45 27.30 27.73 —.12 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
(MIDDLING). 

« New New Liver- 

York. Orleans. pool. 
Friday, Feb. 6..... 37.80c. 38.75ce. 27.28d. 
Saturday, Feb. 7... 38.00c. 38.75c. Holiday 
Monday, Feb. 9...... 38.00c. 38.50c. 28.12d. 
Tuesday, Feb. 10... 37.75c. 38.50c. 28.224. 
Wednesday, Feb. 11 37.75c. 38.50c. 29.274. 


SPOT FLUCTUATIONS -AND STOCKS. 


Spot This Last 
Prices. Week. year. 
he | ee 40.00c. 296,485 284,249 
New Orlgans ...... 38.50c. 410,110 440,499 
SONG. cdg is 6rees 38.00c 20,799 23,279 
Savannah ......... 39.50c. 256,162 252,888 
Charleston ........ 39.25c. 62,090 59,166 
Wilmington ....... . 58,429 56,908 
Norfolk 94,388 102,277 


* 5,653 8,218 











* ae 


‘tine a less stimulating influence today 


than it would have had early in January 
owing to the declines which have oc- 
curred in foreign exchange and the em- 
phasis which have been placed on un- 
favorable foreign trade conditions. At 
the same time cotton traders are quite 
generally convinced that cotton is one 
of the last commodities that would be 
seriously affected by low exchange 
rates, and Southern spot holders seem 
to have retained confidence in an ulti- 
mate outlet. 


It is still too early for conditions 
bearing upon new crop prospects to 
have much effect on sentiment. If any- 
thing, however, reports reaching here 
have been unfavorable. Ordinarily a 
considerable start has been made with 
farm work by the middle of February, 
but this season there has been so much 
rain that the season is late, and com- 
plaints are also reaching the trade re- 
garding scarcity of potash. According 
to fertilizer interests the production of 
American potash has been discouraged 
by prospects for importations, while the 
supplies actually arriving here from 
abroad have been too small to material- 
ly help the situation.. There has been 
good winter rainfall and there must be 
a corresponding season in the ground 
which is a favorable feature. The fol- 
lowing table will show Thursday’s clos- 
ing prices in the leading spot markets 
of the country with the usual compari- 
sons: 


Feb. Feb. Last 

Market. 4. 13. Change. year. Sales. 
Galveston. 41.00 41.00 ; 28.25 40.80 
New Orl’ns 39.50 39.00 — .50 25.50 24.99 
Mobile.... «++. 88.00 . 24.00 46 
Savannah. 39.50 39.50 27.00 ae 
Norfolk... aba ins . 24.00 32.86 
New York. 37.55 38.45 + .90 25.65 a 
Augusta... 38.50 38.00 — .60 24.75 11.32 
Memphis.. 39.50 39.00 — .50 27.50 365.50 
St. Louis.. 40.00 39.00 —1.00 27.50 1.00 
Houston... 39.75 40.00 -+- .25 27.50 17.04 


The following differences on and off 
middlings are given as compiled from 
the reports received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange late on Wednesday. 
The grades marked ** are not deliver- 
able on contract. 


WHITE GRADES. 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas. phis. gomery. gusta. age. 





Dt. «natey 3.00t 3.50¢ 2.75¢ 3.50¢ 3.33¢ 
8S. M. G.... 2.60¢ 2.75¢ 2.25¢ 2.50% 2.634 
eh Beeb so 2.00 2.00¢ 1.75¢ 2.00t 2.00t 
SS ae 1.00f 1.00 1.00¢ 1.00% 1.13 
Middling cl ia wat ore: pad 

8S. L. M.... 2.60% 2.00% 2.50% 2.50° 2.53¢ 
YS eS 7.00* 7.00% 6.00% 6.00% 6.85* 
**S. G. O..11.00% 9.00% 850% 8.00% 9.48* 
**G. O. ....13.00% 11.00% 11.00% 10.00% 11.85* 

YELLOW TINGED. 
**S. G. M... 1.00 Even 1.00% 1.00% 1.14* 
A Bs ne coos 2.00% 2.00% 2.00% 2.00* 1.98* 
eS 3.00 4.00% 3.00% 4.00% 3.20° 
**Middling. 5.00% 5.00% 4.50% 6.00% 4.80° 
**S. L. M.. 7.00% 6.50% 6.50% 9.00° 7.05° 
**L. M. ...10.00% 9.00% 9.50% 11.06% 10.05* 
YELLOW STAINED. 
G. M. ..... 4.50° 5.76% 4.00° 4.50° 4.55° 
°*S. M. .... 6.00% 6.00% 6.00% 6.50% 6.03° 
**Middling. 7.00* 7.00% 8.00% 8.00* 7.45* 
BLUE STAINS. 
#°G. M. -- 7.00% 5.00° 6.00°. 7.00% 6.70° 
**S. M. .... 8.00% 6.00% 6.50% 8.00% 6.7R8* 
**Middling. 9.00* 9.00% 8.00% 9.00% 8.25° 
* Off + On 


Cotton Trade Notes 

Mail advices from Tokio ‘say for the 
year just ended Japan has suffered her 
first reverse of trade balance since 1914. 
Exports aggregated 2,228,359,000 
and imports 2,306,512,000 yen. 

The National Ginners’ Association 
estimated domestic mill consumption 
for January at 586,000 bales against 
511,585 in December and 556,721 in 
January last year. 


yen 


WORLD JOURNAL 


The president of the National Fer- 
tilizer Association recently made the 
statement that fertilizer companies were 
receiving orders for goods carrying 6, 
8 and 10 per cent. potash, but that such 
goods could not be furnished this sea- 
son. 


Secretary of Labor Wilson has agreed 
to the request of several senators to 
continue temporary immigration regu- 
lations promulgated last year to permit 
foreign labor to enter the country from 
Mexico, Canada’ and the Bahamas for 
agricultural work only. 


In the opinion of American officials 
in Italy, more Italians will emigrate to 
the United States this year than in the 
record year of 1913, when 375,000 went 
to America. The thirty ships plying 
between Italy and the United States are 
carrying thousands. It is estimated 
that 100,000 reservists who came from 
the United States are alive and that 
60,000 of them will return to America 
this year. 


With syrup, peanuts and sweet pota- 
toes bringing the highest prices ever 
known, the farmers around Valdosta, 
Ga., claim to be independent of the 
Sea Island cotton crop, formerly the 
great money producer. 

A Liverpool firm writes: “Spinners 
we think, are well covered for imme- 
diate wants, but probably would buy 
for July, August, September and on- 
ward. There’s so much business doing 
in Manchester and for such a long time 
ahead that the only thing that limits 
the trade of the spinner is his inability 
to cover his forward sales by actual 
cotton or futures. High grades seem 
to be very and are readily 
wanted.” 


scarce 


“Tt is obvious to any intelligent ob- 
server who travels through the rural 
districts of South Georgia that there is 
great activity on the average farm and 
that farm work generally is well ad- 
vanced,” says the Albany, Ga., Herald. 
rhe paper goes on to Say, however, 
that the impression prevails that the 
acreage to be devoted to cotton will be 
comparatively small, perhaps less than 
last year. 

Reports from the Southwest indicate 
that the more desirable grades of cot- 
ton have been very closely cleaned up 
and that the requirements of buyers 
have not yet been fully filled. These 
reports also indicate that any talk of 
an easier basis can apply only to the 
low grades _ chiefly tenderable 
quality. 


below 


The Houston Post, taking exception 
to the statement of a Buffalo paper that 
35c. per pound is too much for cotton, 
asks: “Does it know that land values 
have advanced in the South and that 
the best cotton land in the blackland 
counties of Texas sells for $200 or 
more per acre? Does it know that labor 
have advanced to four or five 
times the cost of pre-war days, and 
that the Southern farmer is declining 
to put his wife and children in the cot- 
ton patch to work for nothing as he 
formerly did? The Post concludes that 
if 8-cent cotton was relatively too-low 
twenty years ago, then 35-cent cotton 
is relatively not too high now.” 


costs 


Betmont, N. C. The Stowe Spin- 
ning Co. has been incorporated with 
capital of $1,800,000 to manufacture 
cotton yarns. The incorporators are 
R. L. Stowe, S. P. Stowe and W. D. 
Puett. 
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COTTON WASTES STEADY 





A Combination of Disadvantageous Fac- 
tors Reduces Trading, But Prices Hold 


Boston, Feb. 11.—Cotton wastes re- 
main fairly steady, although the mar- 
ket has been laboring under disadvan- 
tageous conditions recently. The fall 
in price of cotton seems to have brought 
to a halt the activity so noticeable a 
week ago. There have also been severe 
storms, a freight handlers’ strike and 
a big slump in British exchange. The 
report that the British Government had 
placed an embargo on cotton imports 
for four months was eventually found 
baseless; but the fact remains that the 
Lancashire mills have fairly large sup- 
plies, and will be under no obligation 
to come into the open market for some 
time to come. There seems, therefore, 
to be little probability of any consid- 
erable export business being done in 
wastes to England, and so far as Con- 
tinental Europe is concerned England 
will be the natural market under present 
financial stress. 

The effect of all these adverse fac- 
tors has not yet been experienced to the 
full in this market. Dealers continue 
quite cheerful, and are congratulating 
themselves that they were able at the 
beginning of the year to dispose of so 
much low grade stuff on contract for 
the year. Spinnings and rovings are 
taken up, as is usual almost as quickly 
as made on a 100-105 per cent. Egyp- 
tian combers seem to be increasing, and 
there seems little doubt but that Egyp- 
tian wastes will be on the market in 
fairly large volume throughout the year. 
Large quantities of Egyptian cotton 
were bought by Americans at very low 
prices 


_———— 


QUOTATIONS 
COTTON WASTE—MILL RUN 
(See Note) 
Per cent. 
No. 1 peeler comber.......... 10 — 16 
Short peeler comber........-- 606 — 76 
No. 1 Egyptian comber......-. 70 — 16 
Short Egyptian comber......-. 60 — 76 
White card strip.......+++e«s 46 — 66 
No. 2 white card strip..... see 860 oe 48 
Cente 
Dirty card fly......cccccceces 3 — 8% 
Dirty picker motes......... . 2 — 8 
Card and spinning sweep..... s — 8% 
Weave SWeePS ......eeeeeeere 2— 8 
Soft white threads..........- 11 — 13% 
Hard white threads.......... 10% — it 
Soft colored threads,........- 19% — 11 
Hard colored threads......... 9% — 10 


COTTON WASTE—GRADBED STOCH 
(See Note) 


Per cent. 
Sakelarides comber ........-- 80 — 90 
Sakelarides strips ........-++- $0 —100 
Egyptian comber ......++++++5 76 — 8@ 
Egyptian strips .......eeee80- 67 — 712 
No. 1 white peeler comber.... 8@ — 86 
Wesler SFIS 5<ccavccesccesss 65 — 1 
No. 1 white strips.........+.- , 60 — 7 
No. 2 white strips........«.+.. 67 —~ 66 
No. 1 white spinners.......-- 96 —108 
Conte. 
No. 1 soiled card......--«+«. 12 — 16 
No. 1 olly Car@.....csccccccee 7 — § 
No. 2 olly card......sseeecees 6 — 8 
No. 1 white willowed fly...... il — 16 
No. 2 white willowed fly...... 9 — i 
No. 1 cleaned white picker.... 9% — il 
No. 2 cleaned white picker.... 6 — 7 
Hard white threads..........--. 13 — 
Hard colored threads.,...... i3 ~— 14 
LINTERS 

f.o.v.N.¥ 

Texas, clean mill run........+- — nom. 

TOROS A. ccccccesccsccccsesoes — nom. 

Eastern, clean mill run....... —— 8-8 

Staple linters .......-++eeeees —-— 8-58 


Nots.—Percentage based on prices Of 
New York Middling l'planda spot cotten for 
day of shipmen! 
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WOOL QUOTATIONS 


OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIBGINIA. 


Washed. Unwashed. 
XxX & aby. 75— 80 Fn. cloth’g.. 70— 72 
Fine del... 90— 96 Fine del..... 89— 90 
% DWE.cccove 85— 86 
% bid....... 70— 71 
% DIG... 006 65— 67 
% bid, low.. 63— 65 

MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK. 

Unwashed. Unwashed. 

Fine del... ..— 78 % bid....... 74— 77 
Fn. cloth’g ..— 64 % to % bid. 67— 70 
INDIANA, MISSOURI AND SIMILAR, 

% bid..... Ti— 75 % bid....... --— 60 
% bid..... 65-— 67 Common.... ..— 564 
CALIFORNIA (SCOURED BASIS). 

Sp’g northern S’th, 6 and 8 
& 12mo.1 65—1 76 mo ......-1 35—1 40 


Bp. middle Fall free...1 30—1 36 
counties.1 456—1 66 Fall defects 95—1 00 
@'th 12mol 65—1 6@ Carbonized 1 45—1 65 


TEXAS (SCOURED BASIS). 
Fine 12mol1 65—1 70 Fine fall...1 20—1 30 
Fine %mo.i 40—1 45 


PULLED—EASTEEN. 
Scoured. Scoured. 
Fine ..... 1 86—1 90 Lambs’ Bs.1 20—1 26 


A super..i 60—1 66 Cmbgs. 
B super..1 25—1 30 Medium 


fin..1 35——1 40 
---1 25—1 30 


Cc super 85— 986 Coarse 956—1 00 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING (SCOURED 
BASIS). 


Btple, fin.1 95—2 00 Fine cl’thg.1 65—1 70 
Do,™% bid.1 85—1 90 Fine med..1 60—1 65 


UTAH (SCOURED BASIS). 

Fine ....1 85—1 90 Fine med..1 55—1 60 
COLORADO AND NEW MEXICO (SCOURED 
BASIS). 

Fine ....1 85—1 90 % bid...... 1 80—1 85 

No. 4..00. 1 06—1 10 


NEVADA (SCOURED BASIS). 
Fine med.i 70—1 80 Fine ci’thg.1 65—1 75 


MOHAIR. 

Domestic. Foreign. 
Combing.. 70— 73 Turkey .... ..— .. 
Carding .. 68— 60 Cape ...... 63— 66 

FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING. 
Cape (scoured): Montevideo 

Combing, (greasy): 
choice.2 10—23 36 % bid... 65— 60 
Combing, High .... 68— 61 
good..1 96—-2 066 % bid... T5— 80 
Clothing, % bid... 85— 87 
choice.1 60—1 60 Merino .. 88&8— 90 
Clothing, Buenos Aires 

good..1 36—1 46 = x-breds: 

Australian: Lincoln + 60— 65 
Fine ..2 60—3 70High % bid 53— 68 


64s ....2 40-—-2 60 
56-588 .1 55—1 60 


FOREIGN CARPET (Grease Basis) 


Aleppo: Khorassan: 
Washed.. 66 —651 Ist clip... «.. =—.. 
Wha. col 4@ —41 2nd clip... .. —.. 
Angora.... .. -66 Mongolian: 
Awassi.... .. —55 Urga .... 42 —44 
Karadi.... .. 56 Manchu’n. 36 —38 
Bokhara: Scotch Blk. 
White... —.. face ..... 32 -—34 
Colors... _ Camel's hair 
China: (Russian) —56 
Comb’g.. 41 —48 Servian skin 
Wid. ball 40 —42 WOE swce cc (Mes 
Wid. open East India: 
ball... 38 —40 Gray .... 30 —35 
Willow’d 37 —460 Washed: 
Wnwid... 28 —32 Vickan'r.. 655 —658 
Szechuen 36 —38 JOTIR cece 0s Mee 
Cordova... 38 —30 
Donsko: 
Combd’g.. .. —.. 
Kand'hr. 60 —651 


AUCTIONS AND STERLING 
FACTORS IN MARKET 








No Great Amount of Regular Buying— 
Wool Houses Operate at Auctions— 
Australian Wool Imports to Cease 
Boston, Feb. 11—No more Austra- 
lasian wools are to be sent to Boston. 
Auctioneer Windeler announced that 
65,000 bales had been received and 50,000 
bales of merinos would be shipped in the 
near future to meet needs of American 
manufacturers; but after that no fur- 
ther shipments would be made. He did 
not indicate how additional supplies 
could be secured, but, as the London 
market is without restriction, our buyers 
will probably operate there. The re- 
offering of crossbreds, withdrawn at 
previous sale, was spoorly attended, the 
worst storm of the season disorganizing 
railroad and trolley service. A languid 
interest only was shown, as buyers were 
well aware that the recent severe drop 
in exchange would enable them to pur- 






chase in London at lower prices a little 
later. 

London sales of Australasian wools 
resumed Monday. The British govern- 
ment intends offering 200,000 bales 
monthly for the remainder of the year. 
It will then have left on its hands, ac- 
cording to good authority, some 800,000 
bales unsold. In addition to this there 
will be the new 1920-21 Australasian 
clip coming in, but no longer under con- 
trol, which ceases with present clip. 
There is going to be no scarcity of wool 
to meet the world’s needs and the high 
prices paid for fine wools may not again 
be repeated. American buyers will be 
able to operate in London this week 
under especially favorable conditions 
owing to the increased purchasing power 
of the American dollar. Monday’s sale 
closed as follows: Best merinos, 5 per 
cent. dearer, 12/6d. clean at auctions; 
average merinos, unchanged; faulty 
sorts, 5 per cent. cheaper; medium and 
fine crossbreds firm; lower and shabby 
sorts neglected and largely withdrawn. 

Street Less Optimistic 

It cannot be denied that the Street is 
less optimistic than it was in the fall of 
the year. Some well known dealers are 
openly pessimistic, but it may be owing 
to their having larger stocks of low and 
medium wools than they wish to carry, 
with banking accommodations becoming 
more and more restricted. Woolen and 
worsted mills are operating at full 
capacity and the spindles engaged are 
around 93 per cent. for both kinds. But 
there is the probability of considerable 
imports of British carded woolens in the 
near future, for only by increasing ex- 
sorts to this country can Great Britain 
hope to move strongly and fundamen- 
tally in the direction of bringing her 
pound sterling out of the slough of 
despond into which it has fallen. 

Market International Affair 

The wool market is becoming more of 
an international affair than ever before, 
owing to the fact that in the aftermath 
of war one nation controls potentially 
the wool of the world as to prices to be 
paid. The statement made by the presi- 
dent of the Boston Wool Trade Associa- 
tion at the recent banquet that Boston 
was now the largest wool market in 
the world need not be taken too literally. 
Boston is a mere satellite of London at 
present time and will be dependent for 
some months for choice fine wools on 
the policy of the British director of raw 
materials. The criticism of those asso- 
ciated with the distribution of wools 
sent here seems in bad taste and quite 
irrational. The eternal triangle figures 
ii the case and as between manufac- 
turers, growers and merchants, the man- 
ufacturers won out in their demand 
that fine wools be sent here in order 
that they might meet their fabric con- 
tracts. 

French Textiles Recuperating 

Northern France seems to be recuper- 
ating quickly. Carbonizing has recom- 
menced in Verviers. The Robaix-Tour- 
coing district has been able recently to 
offer quite a quantity of dry combed 
tops to the Bradford trade. High prices 
with them take a different turn ex- 
pressed by saying that to operate under 
spresent conditions ties up too much capi- 
tal, and as their capital or credit is based 
upon a very meagre gold reserve the sit- 
uation is of course one of great hazard 
and unprecedented uncertainty. The 
same Complaint is heard in England. 
Similar conditions prevail here, but our 
credit expansion is based upon a much 
ampler gold resérve. 


RAW MATERIALS—Continued 


Receipts of wool, in pounds, at Bos- 


ton, for the week up to Wednesday are 
as follows: 


1920. 1919. 
EAPGROGEES . wi csswgancades 243,100 2,170,779 
POPES. ons cnnds cvshapa 1,319,600 373,099 
TORRE s oc ccdecccete 1,562,100 2,543,878 


Receipts of wool in pounds, from and 
including Feb. 11, 1920, compared with 
the same period in 1919, are as follows: 


1920. 1919. 
SUURES .. 5 ok ew cccsiecs 7,722,875 8,951,866 
POPS oa cesecivocsss 12,788,020 16,306,907 
a ee 20,570,895 25,258,773 


Shipments of wool for the week end- 
ing and including Feb. 11 are as fol- 
lows: 


RNs 5 05.c is ces atc ane 567,000 
NE , reer 91,000 
OO Rg ee er re mae 69,000 
ais Cr ilek ak nin & i's oun tS Os OSCR . eee 
BOGOO OG o 0c ca cage svieks 559,000 
DO. SON wi de dw an 4s ecewawse tie 470,000 

BOO. fo dbcind 0h0065.08045465.400 1,756,000 
Shipments during previous week... 1,952,000 
Shipments same week last year... 1,004,218 
Shipments thus far this year...... 17,595,000 
Shipments same period 1919...... 10,105,358 





LIMITED ACTIVITY 





Raw Wool Moving When Needed at 
Firm Prices 


PHILADELPHIA, February 10.—The 
market on the whole is rather quiet 
with not much active interest shown 
in wools. Many dealers say they have 
had little opportunity of late to start 
any new business, but they have been 
able to close up quite a number of 
transactions which had been pending. 
Therefore the business actually re- 
ported was very well distributed, and 
included quite a fair volume of wool. 
The general lack of interest on the 
part of most buyers—with the excep- 
tion possibly of fine wools—is at- 
tributed to their present holdings of 
wool supplies against their orders. The 
recent development in financial circles 
with a tendency to restrict credit, is 
also believed to be responsible for a 
cautious policy as regards incurring 
any further expenses in buying addi- 
tional wool stocks. Many are disposed 
to question the wisdom of checking busi- 
ness development through banking 
channels, as they believe the situation 
would be artificial and precipitate the 
shrinkage in values which everyone 
anticipates ultimately. However, the 
mills are still using up large lines of 
wools right along with the orders they 
have now for goods to meet the retail 
demands. 


Wool Stocks Limited 


Wool stocks are not very heavy now. 
If any fine wools are on hand, they 
can be sold without trouble. Half 
blood and three-eighths wools are not 
in any very abundant supply either, 
and the cross-breds, or quarter blood, 
are declared to be about the only grade 
available in quantity. Even here, many 
consigned lots are held at such high 
prices as to prevent purchaser from 
taking them up. As previously stated, 
sales made this past week have been 
of rather general character. Many of 
them were only small size, representing 
clean-up lots on certain wools. Among 
the trades noted are: 50,000 Ibs. of 
Missouri half blood at 73 and 77c.; a 
small lot of Ohio half blood at 78c.; 
fine clothing at 72c.; small lot of Ohio 
Bucks at 62c.; 12,000 Ibs. of low Idaho 
at 39c.; 100,000 Ibs. of unwashed quar- 
ter blood fleece at 63c. (a small lot of 


quarter and three-eighths at 66c.); 
21,000 Ibs. of three-eighths unwashed, 
semi-dark, and more or less brashy, on 
a cleaned basis of $1.08; 6,000 Ibs. of 
fine unwashed clothing bright wool, on 
a basis of $2.00. There was also sold 
100 bales of New Zealand crossbreds 
at private terms; 120 bales of 64s-70s 
burry Australian at the same basis. 
There was also reported in this market 
a sale of 30,000 lbs. of fine Australian, 
a little burry at 62c., or a cleaned basis 
of about $1.25. Last week 68c. had 
been refused for this wool, but the 
owner was desirous of closing out this 
line. 


Scoured Wool Concessions 


Pulled and scoured wools also are 
reported rather quiet. In fact, some 
even call this end of the market dull, 
with buyers showing not much interest 
except in the few scattered instances 
where they need wool. There it is said 
there is not much difficulty on prices. 
Many wool houses here are said to 
have large lines of wool on hand, and 
in a desire to close out some of their 
holdings they have been inclined to 
make concessions. In fact it is said, 
concessions of as much as 10 per cent. 
are noted. For example, on a scoured 
B held last week at $1.10, the owner 
would be willing to listen to an offer 
of 98c. or $1.00. Many offerings of 
cheap wools are also reported coming 
from other dealers anxious to move 
some of their stocks, which have 
reached larger proportions than they 
like. There are however, other houses 
in stronger position, who decline to 
make concessions, On western B 
scoured, prices run from $1.00 to $1.10 
as a rule, with choice wools held at 
$1.25 to $1.30. A sale of off South 
American good quarter blood in grade 
but stained, and not a good white, is 
noted at 80c.; fine scoured Cape sold 
at $1.10; anda good three-eighths 
scoured California sold at 95c. 

Noils Similar Position 

Noils are also reported showing the 
same conditions as the scoured wools, 
with owners more or less willing to 
make concessions so that they can 
realize on some of their high-priced 
éxtensive holdings. A typical case is 
noted of a large line of good three- 
eighths sold at 75c. which had been 
held as high as 85c., while a smaller 
lot was sold at 90c. Offers of good 
three-eighths are also reported from 
other dealers at 72c. A good quarter 
blood sold at 65c. which had been held 
at 73 and 75c., with others still held at 
around that figure. On fine noils $1.00 
to $1.10 is noted asked; half blood at 
95c to $1.05 on average noils. A sale 
of processed quarter blood noils was 
made at 92c., with fine Australian pro- 
cessed at $1.40. 


MEDIUM WOOLS DULL 





Heavyweight Openings Give Crossbreds 
Little Encouragement 


New York, Feb, 11—Medium wools 
have been rather dull, although there is 
a perceptible movement in three-eighths 
territory and quarter blood combing 
wools. Dealers report sales of cross- 
breds accomplished a bale or two at 2 
time, then the mill coming back for 
more and eventually taking out quite 
largely on lots that are to their liking. 
Still, the favoritism to finer wools in the 
new heavyweight selling season indi- 
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DOMESTIC 
FOREIGN 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 
ARMOUR & CO-- PULLED WOOLS 


Commission Merchants 


248 SUMMER ST. 
BOSTON 


Chicago Phila. New York 


Sal hac 
WOOLS 


Boston Philadelphia 
Chicago 


COLUMBIA BASIN 
WOOL WAREHOUSE CO. 
Portland, Ore. Boston, Mass. 
IDAHO - - WASHINGTON 
AND OREGON WOOL 


BOSTON OFFICE, 200 Summer St. 


Hallowell, Jones & Donald 
FOREIGN WOOL DOMESTIC 


252 Summer Street :: BOSTON 











‘OELRICHS & CO. 
WOOL IMPORTERS 


AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
11 Broadway 246 Summer St. 













LULA AUNUN AUN 


Manual of Dyeing 


(Fourth Edition, Revised) 
by Knecht, Rawson & Lowenthal 


In 2 Vols. $15.00 


This is the standard reference 
work on modern dyeing prac- 
tice. The accepted authority 
on both sides the water. It is 
exhaustive in that it deals with 
every class of textile fibers, 
yarns, fabrics and the applica- 
tion of all colors in general use 
by every practical method. 










Sent postpaid on receipt of price 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE C0. 
334 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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cates a continued slowness in crossbreds 
for some time to come. One of the 
bright spots is the heavier selling of 
overcoats made up of lower than fine 
stock that is understood to be making 
headway in the goods market beyond 
what had been expected. 

The week is not remarkable for activ- 


ity for several reasons. Adverse weather 3 


conditions ruled throughout the greater 


part of it, and more attention was re- = 
quired to breaking the grip on trans- & 
Few trucks moved 53 


portation than usual. 
for several days. The trade was also 


required to pay attention to the reced- §& 


ing values in Government grades com- 
ing out at the current auctions, and di- 
rect mill calls were rather fewer in con- 


sequence of the diversion of interest be- & 


tween the heavyweight goods market, 


the icebound roads and the latest wool & 


auctions. 

In carpet wools there is very little 
change apparent. 
end of the market shows small inclina- 
tion of lifting. Silver stays high in 
China and new operations in combing 
wools are held up for the time being. 
Filling wools being plentiful from other 
sources, the mills are able to supply de- 
ficiencies in combing sorts by using fill- 
ing wools to a wider extent. Mill opera- 
tions have been on an increasing scale 
for a time, but the gains are not steady 


and cannot be held in full, it seems, due 


to migratory help. 


RAW SILK LOWER 





Decline of 10 Per Cent—Weakness in 
Japan and Lack of Cables 

The market in raw silk is lower and 

not active. The Japanese market went 


lower, the cables of Feb. 4 describing * 


Sinshui No. 1 as having receded then 
to 3800 yen. 

The domestic market marked time 
and as long as the cables are interrupted 
are taking it for granted that further 
declines are in the making. Locally 


prices have weakened perceptibly and 5 
while the quotations are mostly nominal 3 
it is believed that raw silk can be bought / 
The rise 3 


below current asking prices. 
shot way over mill ideas and concerted * 
action was afoot to cease buying until a 
more settled condition could be assured. 
The mills have not let up in their cam- 


paign of resistance and can wait out for 


a considerable time the developments for 
a lower market that have already shown 
themselves. 

Piece silk prices are understood to be 
tumbling also in second hands, and the 
estimate of a good 10 per cent decline in 
raw silk is equalled in the liquidations 
under way amongst piece jobbers. In 
the continued absence of cables Wed- 
nesday, nominal prices and no business 
being done, were about as follows: 


Filature Kansai Double Extra Cracks.$16.00 
Filature Kansai Extra 13/15......... 15.90 
Filature Best No. 1 Extra 13/15...... 15.80 
WRIROUe West WO. Bac cccctccscccsececs 15.75 
Filature Kansai No. 1 13/15.......... 15.70 
Filature Shinshui No. 1 13/15 15.60 
6 months basis. 

CHINA ; 
Canton XXA, Crack, 14/16........... 11.75 
Canton XXB, Crack, 14/16........... 11.50 
Cantom XXB, 233/26. ....0cccccccccsees 11.00 

ITALIAN 
Extra “Classicale .......ccccsccccees 16.50 
BIGRE. CIRMRICRIS 2c cc cceccctee 16. 

Boston, Mass. The Liberty Lace j 


and Braid Co. has been incorporated 
with capital of $10,000 to manufacture 
cotton braided products. The incorp- 
orators are: Harry Shapiro, Edward 
Goldman, George R. Porter and Sam- 
uel Shapiro. 
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The weakness in this £ 














Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 


WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta.,.P.&R.RR. | Somerset and Trenton Ave., Phila., Pa. 












"EAVENSON & LEVERING COMPANY 


WOOL 


SCOURING AND CARBONIZING 
Phila. and Reading Railroad Sidings CAMDEN, N. J. 
[ANAT cto ee UEUEUTRA AGTH TOCA UN TEEGATE NE ASTUTE 








FRANCIS WILLEY & CO. 


WOOL MERCHANTS TCP MAKERS 
300 Summer St., BOSTON 10 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 
Agents for Francis Willey & Co., Bradford, England 


AjAX Woo. PROCESSING COMPANY 


SCOURING AND CARBONIZING 
1822 East Venango Street 






Philadelphia 





CLYBOURN WOOL SCOURING CO. 
Wool Seoured and Stored 


1921 Mendell Street CHICAGO, ILLS. 





Farnsworth, Stevenson & Co. 


Established 1848 
WOOL MERCHANTS 
Wools and Nails of all descriptions bought and sold on commission. 


116-122 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Careful Service Clean Water 


PURITY WOOL PREPARING CO. Paterborough, #1. H. 
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I. FOULDS & SON, Ince. 


HUDSON, MASS. 


Textile Leather Manufacturers 


Comb ac et Box nee ees 47% Leather Roiler Covers Chrome be mag» Beiting 
ahiey, E Office and Factory, Hudson, 
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Cloth Finishing | 
: 


Machinery 





Wool Burring 
and Picking Machinery 


: ’ Curtis & Marble Mch. Co. 
eaten or + Spraying Machine WORCESTER, MASS. 
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“LEATHEROID” 
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No. 3 Mill Box 


STRENGTH! 


“ Leatheroid " 


HHEUELLAVAATOLAUEALAQEEDEQERT ORES YUAETOOD LAUT TELS 


Hard knocks bave no more effect on a 


Receptacle than water on 
a duck’s back. Made from fibre that’s 


“ As hard as horn.” 


You can count on “ Leatheroid” products giving years and years of service. 


Combination Doffing Cars 
Round Taper Baskets 
Mill Barrels, Ete. 


SoLp By LeaDING MILL SupPLy Houses 
Send for Booklet and Price List 


ROGERS FIBRE COMPANY 


Successor to Leatheroid Manufacturing Company 

121 Beach St., Bos 13 W. 16th St., New York 
Leatheroid Sales Division, 1024 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 
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Warehouse Cars 
Mill Boxes 
Roving Oans 
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| Filling Winders — 
mm COPS BUTTS BOBBINS || 
a F. A. LAZENBY & CO. 
i _ Filling wound of any material for Plain, Automatic, or E 
Narrow Fabric Looms—or for any other purpose. i 
. : BALTIMORE, MD. U. S. A. < 
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TRADE MARK 


BARBER - COLMAN COMPANY 


Main Orrice ano Factory: ROCKFORD, ILL. 
BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. Cc. 
HAND KNOTTERS WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
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Spinning Frame Cylinders 
made skillfully 


The true running, well balanced spin- 
ning frame tin cylinder must be made 
skillfully, with tools designed especially 
for the purpose. That's the kind of 
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i Galvanized product we have been turning out for 47 
‘ piping for years. No matter how many—or what 
z the dimensions may be—we can serve 
pickers, you promptly. 
slashers, etc. 


S. 5S. GETCHELL & SON 
Woonsocket Rhode Island 
Tin Cylinder Specialists 
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The End of Your 
Measuring and 
Counting 
Problems 


An automatic record of picks 
is of tremendous value to 
every Agent and Overseer. 
Such a record can be applied 
to your production problem in 
a number of different ways. 

EXAMPLE I 

As an efficiency record it can 
be used to show up the inef- 
ficient operative or the loom 
in poor condition. Knowing 
the loom speed, the theoretical number of picks obtainable in a working day ss 
divided into the actual number of picks recorded. The result shows the percentage 
of efficiency of that loom. 


There is no better method of showing an operative’s actual worth. 
Get our Teatile Folder No. 120 for other practical applications, 


DURANT&MANUFACTURING CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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: SINGLE LIFT JACQUARD with : 
7 v INDEPENDENT CYLINDER MOTION 


<= “JACQUARDS” wisi | 


HARNESS BUILDING 
THOMAS HALTON’S SONS 


| Aonnenie Avenue and C Street, Philadelphia 
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EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


TO SPOOL FROM COP, SKEIN OR BOBBIN 
J. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent 
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| Business News | 
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Greenville Iron’ Works Purchase 
Property 

The Greenville Iron Works, Green- 
ville, S. C., organized six years ago, and 
occupying leased building and machin- 
ery, has purchased its own property im- 
mediately adjoining the present site and 
construction has begun on its new foun- 
dry and machine shop. When these 
buildings are completed, the works will 
have 15,600 square ft. of moulding floors 
and approximately 10,000 square feet of 
machine shop floor. Much new ma- 
chinery will be installed in the machine 
shop including lathes, drill presses, 
moulding machines, and a boring mill 
and the entire foundry equipment will 
be new throughout. 

This concern, which is incorporated, 
is under the management of W. Lind- 
say Wilson who is also a controlling 
factor in the Wilson Company, a mill 
supply concern. The concern manufac- 
tures all kind of building municipal 
and sewer castings as well as catering 
to the general textile mill trade and in 
addition to this produces many building 
specialties. 

The actual cash outlay of the pro- 
posed investment has not been made 
public, but it will run to about $125,000. 





American Blower Co. Convention 


The annual sales convention of the 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich., 
was held at the Statler Hotel in De- 
troit, Jan. 14 to 17. 

Engineering, sales and advertising 
problems were discussed and one ses- 
sion was devoted to the consideration 
of export business, with F. R. Still, 
vice-president and secretary of the 
company, in the chair. Mr. Still re- 
cently returned from a trip of almost 
a year’s duration in the Far East. 


New Publications 





“DockHAM’s TEXTILE MANUFACTURE 
AND Dry Goops TRADE,” 


The 1919 edition of Dockham’s Direc- 
tory of the textile manufacturers con- 
tains its usual comprehensive features, 
giving reports of the different textile 
mills, as well as auxiliary lists of selling 
agents, jobbers, dealers in raw materials, 
waste, etc. It is a book of 800 pages. 
Price $7.50. Dockham Publishing Co., 
44 Bromfield street, Boston, Mass. 


*Paterson, N. J. The Sowerbutt 
Mill, 28-36 Paterson St., a tenant mill, 
has been sold by the owners to Julius 
Edelson of this city. Some remodeling 
will be done and some change in ten- 
ants may be made. 


Paterson, N. J. It is reported that 
the Henbert Silk Co. intend to relin- 
quish some of the space they occupy in 
the Barrest Mills. An annex is oper- 
ated in Newark to which some machin- 
try may be moved. 


CLINTON, N. Y. Stockholders ofthe 
Clinton Knitting Co. have voted to in- 
Crease the company’s capital stock from 








_ $150,000 to $300,000. 
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Cotton Mills Offered 
Subject to Prior Sale 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


. 26—Cotton 


. 28—Cotton 


2—Cotton yarn mill—23,000 
spindles. Cards and combs. 
Loca Middle Atlantic state. 
Highest grade manufacturing 
proposition. 


. 22—Cotton oods mill—31,000 


spindles, looms, 4-4, 5-4, 
6-4 located in New England. 

Tire yarn mill—11,000 
spindles, 60 cards. Located in 
South. Prompt action neces- 


sary. 
..24—Cotton goods mill—51,000 


spindles, 1,350 looms. Located 
in New England. 

spinning mill— 
7,800 spindles, 40 cards. Lo- 
cated in New England. 


. 27—Cotton weaving mill—850 


looms, 4-4, 5-4, (no spinning). 
Located in New England. 

spinning mill— 
30,000 spindles, 6,500 twisting 


spindles. Excellent tire yarn 
propositon. Located in New 
England. 

. 29—Cotton spinning mill— 


25,000 spindles, 5,500 twisting 
spindles, good for tire yarns. 
Located in New England. 
30—Cotton spinning mill— 
20,000 spindles, 7,000 twisting 
spindles. Located in New 
England. 

81—Cotton spinning mill— 
11,000 spindles, 20s to 30s 
yarn. Located in the South. 
34—Cotton spinning mill— 
9,000 spindles with Dye House. 
Located in the South. 


KNITTING MILLS OFFERED 
SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 


No. 


No. 


No. 


202—Woolen hosiery mill—12 
knitting machines, 3 card. All 
other equipment. Located 
Middle Atlantic States. 
203—Hosiery mill—65 latch 
needle machines for 240 needle 
oods. Dye plant. 
outh. 
205—Hosiery mill—20  knit- 
ting mach, 220 needle. Located 
in South. 


Located in 


. 206—Hosiery mill—18 Kntg. 


mach. 84 needle. Also 40 Kntg. 
mach. 176 needle. Located in 
South. 


. 208—Hosiery mil!l—90 _ knit- 


ting machines 240 needle. 
Located in Eastern Atlantic 
States. 


. 209—Hosiery mill—65_ knit- 


ting machines 176 _ needle. 


Located in the South. 


. 210—Hosiery mill—38_ knit- 


ting machines 220 and 280 
needle. Located in Middle At- 
lantic States. 


VACANT PROPERTIES FOR 
SALE SUITABLE FOR TEXTILE 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


land. . 
No. 609—26,500 


MILLS 


602—26,140 Sq. Ft.—Located 
= country near New York 
ty. 

603—30,000 Sq. Ft.—Located 
New York State. 
labor and housing facilities. 
Located Middle Atlantic State. 
613—135,000 Sq. Ft.—Modern 
construction. G labor. 
Location New England. 
616—130,000 Sq. Ft.—Good 
labor. Near Philadelphia. 1000 
ft. frontage on Delaware 
River. 14y%4 acres land. 
Complete power plant and 
transmission. At less than 
appraised valuation. 

Good 


Power plant. 
Sq. Ft.—500 acres 


WANTED FOR CLIENTS WHO 


HAVE INQUIRED 
Woolen, Worsted, Silk Mills 


Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co. 


Mill Property Dept. 


334 Fourth Ave., New York 





COMMISSION YARN CONVERTERS 
Our SPECIALTY is Ball and Skein Winding 


Embroidery, Crochet and Knitting Yarns 
Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen 
Novelty Yarns 


DOMESTIC MILLS COMPANY, INC. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty Yarns, 
Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Winding in every form. 
Cops, Cones, Tubes, and Skeins 


WINDING? 


Telephone 
Trenton 4308 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE Co, 
Morazisvitie, Bucxs Co., Pa. 


REELING 
Cotton—Mercerized—Worsted 54—72-inch Skeins 
From Quiller Warps—Cones—Tubes 
EDW. B. STEINMETZ CO., Inc. 


Hancock and Huntingdon Streets 


COMMISSION KNITTING 
A Mill located in Pennsyl- 
vania equipped with 30” Wild- 
man Latch Needle Machines, 
12 gauge, and one Tompkins 
Double Table Spring Needle 
Machine with 30” cylinder, 
fitted for 12 and 24 gauge, 
desires to secure work on 
cheaper grades of Jersey 


cloth, woolette, and hetters. 


Address Box 969, Textile World Journal 
334 Fourth Ave., New York City 


ing quickly done. 
MEND = 
and service. 


Lawrence Burling & Sewing Co. 
Methuen, Mass. Lawrence, Mass. 


COMMISSION WEAVING 


Knowles Looms. Woolen 
or Worsted. 


BR J. HYLAN TSXTILS CO. 
Lewell, Masa. 


COMMISSION WEAVING 
Looms 42 inch 
Reed space 


P. O. Box 716, Lowell, Mass. 


COMMISSION DYEING 
Cotten, Wool, Sheddy and Rags 
Raw Steck and Gkete Dyeing 
COMMISSION SPINNING 
Business Sotioted 
WEBSTER DY & YARN MILLS 

Webster 


, Mass. 2 


Philadelphia, Pa, 


We are open for custom 
picking and garnetting. 
Have Hunter large type 
Garnetts and do good 
work. Prices reasonable. 
We solicit inquiries and 
are always glad to put 
through small trial lots. 


Address Adv. 7233, Textile World Journal 
334 Fourth Ave, New York 


Commission Rag Picking 
Business Solicited 


KIMBALL MILLIS 
Bast Thompson 


AMSTERDAM YARN MILLS 
aMeprannaaa, N. ¥. 
Commission Spinning 
WOOL, SILK and MERINO 


COMMISSION WEAV- 
ING — NON-ELASTIC 
NARROW FABRICS. 


ELANBBE WEBBING CO. 
154 Midland 8t. Lowell, Mass | 


Commission Weaving 
in Philadelphia 
72” Knowles Looms 


Address Adv. 985, Textile World Journal 
828 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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ATTENTION MANUFACTUR- [ 
ERS AND JOBBERS 
of New York City and suburbs. 


| —— 





Having enlarged our dye- | | WANTED—Fixer on Scott & Will- 


house, we are in a position to 
take in more hosiery dyeing. 
Sulphur Black is our specialty. 
Being 1 mile from New York 
City, we can guarantee quick 
delivery service. 
PALISADE HOSIBRY MILLS, INC. 

712 Monroe Pl., West New York, N. J. 


FOR SALE 


4 Brinton Fully 
Necktie Machines for sale. 
3 3%” and 1 314” 


Automatic 


in diam- 


iams 84 needle, Model G. Acme Re- 
volving Cylinder, 64 needle, Jenckes 
Invincible, 84 needle Knitting ma- 
chine, upon which we are making 
socks from merino yarn. 


LA CROSSE KNITTING CO. 
La Crosse, Wis. 


WANTED—Experienced dyer for 
cotton and silk hosiery; excellent 
opportunity for right man. 


Address with details and references 


to 


Adv. 983, Textile World Journal 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


MAN WANTED 
Experienced man on Novelty Yarns 
to take charge of machines and 


WANTED—Day Foreman and Night Foreman _for 
Garnetting Plant operating 18-4 cylinder 30” gar- 
netts and 14 rag pickers, making cotton, merino 
and wool shoddies from new underwear and knit 


clippings. 


Must have thorough knowledge of ma- 


chines and be able to handle union help. 


ADDRESS 
FRANK B. GRAVES CO. 


Church and Arch Streets 





EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


Albany, N. Y. 





SUPERINTENDENT, also 
SEWING MACHINE FIXER 


for New Underwear Plant. Prefer man having 
had experience in the South. Apply immediately 
stating age, experience, where employed, with 
particulars, salary wanted, etc. 

COLLIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Barnesville, Ga. 


WANTED 

















production. 

References required. Exceptional 

pay and bonus. 

Address Adv. 979, Textile World Journal 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 









eter. Complete with stop 


motion. 


Apply R. P. SMITH 
Wricnt & DITson VicTor Co. 
Needham Heights, Mass. 


= 
Position W 
WINDER WANTED 1 on Wanted | 


A Foster coner for coneing yarns from 
bobbins and twister spools on paper 
coner 2% inches inside measure at large 
end by 6% inches long. Prefer 40 spin- 
dies, 20 on the side, but would take a 60 
spindle machine. Address, giving full 
detaiis as to condition of machine and 
price. 

Address Adv. 994, Textile World Journal 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 








Position as Superintendent, ‘‘Cot- 
ton.’’ Experienced on Fancy and 
Plain Goods. High and Low Count 
Yarn. Textile Education, age 38, 





COMPETENT FIXER 
WANTED for 40 Banner Ma- 
chines. Mill located 1 mile 


from New York City. 


PALISADE HOSIERY MILLS, INC. 


712 Monroe P1., West New York, N. J. 


Situations Wanted I 
reser} 


Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
ef mill work may learn of suitable men 
or application by mail or telephone to 
T. DONLEVY, care Textile World Journal, 

8t., Boston. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OR 
OVERSEER OF NAPPING OR FINISHING 
IN COTTON MILL. Position wanted by a 
man 26 years of age, married, American. 
Has worked on blankets, sateens, flannels, 
etc. Good references. 

O. B. 7255, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 








ELECTRICIAN OR MASTER ME- 
CHANIC. Position* wanted by a man 60 
years of age, American, single. Familiar 
with all makes of machinery and power 
plants. Good references. 

0. B. 7256, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER OF WEAVING IN A COT- 
TON MILL. Position wanted by a man 88 
years of age, American, married. Familiar 
with all makes of cotton looms. Good 
references. 

O. B. 1257, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 


FINISHED PERCHER IN WOOLEN OR 
WORSTED MILL. Position wanted by a 
man 30 years of age, American, single. Has 
worked on fancy worsteds, piece dyes. 
Good references. 

O. B. 7268, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER OF WEAVING IN WOOLEN 
OR WORSTED MILL Position wanted by 
a@ man 33 years of age, American, single. 
Familiar with all makes of looms. Good 
references. 

O. B. 7259, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER OF FINISHING IN WOOL- 
EN OR WORSTED MILL. Position wanted 
by a man 50 years of age, American, 
widower. Worked on all kinds of woolen 
and worsted goods. Familiar with all 
makes of machinery. Good references. 

O. B. 7260, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 


married. 


Address Adv. 961, Textile World Journal 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


Successful Superintendent of Dyeing 
and Finishing on Jersey Cloths, 
Men’s Wear, Woven goods or Dress 
goods, open for responsible position 
where executive ability would be 
appreciated and paid for. 

Address Adv. 965, Textile World Journal 

334 Fourth Ave., New York 


Practical Superintendent capable 
of taking management of Mill 
making Men’s Wear or Dress goods, 
has exceptional executive ability, 
looking for position which can show 
attractive future. 

Address Adv. 966, Textile World Journal 

334 Fourth Ave., New York 





Open for Engagement 
Practical Knitter. Expert on 
Jersey Cloth, Ladies’ Suitings and 
Cloakings, Eiderdowns, Astrakans, 
Worsted and fancy back woolen 
overcoatings. 


Address Adv. 970, Textile World Journal 
334 Fourth Ave, New York 





POSITION WANTED 


By a first class superintendent of woolen 

or worsted mill making men’s wear and 

dress goods. At present employed, would 

like to make a change to better himself. 

Has first class references. 

Address Adv. 986, Textile World Journal 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 





“MR. WOOLEN MILL MAN” 
Am young man(32.)married and have had 
15 years’ experience in the woolen and 
worsted industry. Thoroughly familiar 
with all mill details, — materials, cost 


and production work, also good executive 
and correspondent and can furnish best 


references. What have you to offer? 
Address Adv. 988, Textile World Journal 
$34 Fourth Ave., New York 





Competent fixer on Banner Knitters 


and Wildman Ribbers. 


Mill located 


in ideal northern City. Splendid op- 


portunity for advancement. 


State 


age, experience and salary expected. 


Address Adv. 936, Textile World Journal, 334 Fourth Ave., New York 


WANTED 


Able and reliable man with exten- 
sive experience in grinding revol- 
vers and ledger blades of shearing 
machines, who can also take care 
of repair work on the latter. 

Also two foremen on shearing ma- 
chines and one foreman on fulling ma- 
chines. 

All for fine worsted and woolen 
goods in large mill, Northern New 
Jersey. Only fully qualified and re- 
liable men need apply. 


Address Adv. 987, Textile World Journal 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


FINISHING ROOM 
FOREMAN 
wanted by Finishing Works for 
COLORED and WHITE COTTON 


GOODS. Must be experienced in 
handling help, able to teach and 


to know how to get quality and 


production. To such a man we 
can offer a good position and a 
bright future. 
Apply stating salary, experience and 
references to 
Adv. 982, Textile World Journal 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 








WANTED—A first class 
fixer on Banner Knitters, 
Wildman Ribbers and 
Record Loopers. A good 
position to the rightman 
in a good location. State 
age, experience and salary 
expected. 


Address Adv. 620, Textile World Journal 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 





SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY 
FOR RIGHT MAN 
Foreman wanted for Knit- 
ting Mill; thoroughly famil- 
iar with Raschall, Catton, 
and Tompkins Spring Needle 
machines; also understand 
spooling and warping. State 
fully experience and other ma- 
chines acquainted with; also 
terms. Correspondence strictly 


confidential. ij 
Address Adv. 960, Textile World Journal | 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 















] 


